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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The notices of political and social movements contained in 
this volume, extending from 1831 to 1840, appeared origi- 
nally in the Dalkeith Herald, a journal established in 1867 
to promote the cause of municipal reform, and to these are 
now added a number of similar jottings from 1840 to the 
present time, the whole forming a nearly continuous, though, 
of course, very imperfect record of the public and social life 
of Dalkeith during the last fifty years. There still happily 
survive a few friends and fellow-labourers who witnessed and 
took part in the reform movements of 1831 and 1832, and 
who may be expected to recur with special interest to the 
events of that exciting and stormy time. The local occur- 
rences of the subsequent period will have their attractions for 
a gradually-increasing number of friends and fellow-citizens, 
while even those who are but entering on the career of busy 
life may be willing to learn what were the aims and aspira- 
tions of the generation that preceded their own. The survey 
will, I believe, show that, on political and social questions 
generally, public opinion in Dalkeith has kept pace with the 
advancing intelligence of the country, and that when circum- 
stances have called for its collective expression, the means of 
doing so have seldom been wanting. I may add, that the 
preparation of these notes would not have been possible but 
for the circumstance that I had been personally engaged in 
the movements which they describe, and had preserved, in 
printed or manuscript form, the materials on which they are 
chiefly founded. In putting these jottings together for the 
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perusal of private friends, I have not hesitated to give my 
own contributions at greater length than would have been 
warrantable in a volume intended for publication. It would 
be affectation on my part to affirm that no feeling of self- 
satisfaction has mingled with more public considerations in 
the composition of the following pages. On the contrary, I 
freely own that one of the motives influencing me, and that 
not the least powerful, has been a desire to preserve for 
those who may be interested therein a record of my own 
opinions and work, and to connect my name with the political 
and social movements of half a century in the community in 
which my lot has been cast. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

IN DALKEITH. 



CHAPTER I. 
1830-1834. 
I propose in the following pages to enumerate and give a isso. 



short account of the more prominent social and political 
movements that have occurred in Dalkeith^ and in which I 
have taken part, during the last fifty years — that is, from, the 
period of intense excitement that preceded and carried the 
Reform Act of 1832, down to the less stirring but scarcely 
less important controversies with which we are occupied in 
1882. It is proper to observe, however, that along with, the 
movements here chronicled, there were occasionally others of 
a public nature, originating in the purest motives, and con- 
ducted in the best spirit, but which from the circumstance 
that I took no part in them, and did not always see eye to 
eye with their promoters, I have not felt at liberty to intro- 
duce in the narrative that follows. My apprehension, indeed, 
is, from the great length to which these jottings have extended, 
that my readers may incline to the opinion that the process 
of exclusion might without disadvantage have been carried 
somewhat further. 

The agitation which preceded and carried the Reform. Act./ve- 
of 1832 had its origin two years earlier; and as I . com- ^^ 
menced business in 1830, one result was, that I had scarcely 
entered on the work of shopkeeping when I was called on 
to unite with my fellow-townsmen in helping on the great 

A 



2 POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

1830. movement for Parliamentary Beform. In that movement, 
and others that followed, the part usually assigned to me 
was that of clerk or secretary to the committees therewith 
connected; and the training which I thus received in the 
conduct of local movements appears to have been so satis- 
factory to my fellow-townsmen, that from that day until quite 
recently the pen has seldom been out of my hands. 

The anti-reform administration of the Duke of Wellington 
came to an end in November 1830, and in the following 
month Earl Grey came into office with the express design 
of carrying a large measure of reform. On the 1st March 
of the following year, Lord John Bussell laid the first draft 
of a Seform Bill on the table of the House of Commons. 
The second reading of that Bill was carried by a majority 
of one; but some hostile amendments having been made on 
it in Committee, Earl Grey and his colleagues tendered their 
resignation to the King, who, in order to retain them in 
office and secure the passing of that important measure, 
dissolved Parliament, thereby referring the question of reform 
to the constituencies and the country. The appeal met 
everywhere with an enthusiastic response; and it was to 
take part in this answer that the Liberals of Dalkeith were 
first drawn together, and committed to the prosecution of 
parliamentary reform. 

The c^Tor parftae^ 1» in SooOaod «. Much 
stronger in 1831 than it is now, and much stronger than 
it was then in England. The English counties had always 
possessed in their forty-shilling freeholders the elements of 
a true representation, while in Scotland representation in 
any true sense was unknown. The county qualification of 
Scotland was above a hundred times higher than the general 
qualification of England, while even that high qualification 
was limited to a peculiar description of property. . The 
smallest English county contained as many voters as all 
the counties of Scotland — the sum of all the county con- 
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stituencies of Scotland in 1831 being little more than two issi. 
thousand. The natural result of this paucity of voters Was * 
to give pecuniary value to county votes, and cause these 
to be bought and sold in the market. The average price 
of a Scotch county vote prior to 1830 was about five 
hundred pounds. 

The condition of the burghs was different from, but not 
better than, that of the counties. There were twenty-six 
places in Scotland, called Boyal Burghs, which had a voice 
in the election of members of Parliament. With the ex- 
ception of Edinburgh, which had a member for itself, these 
burghs were arranged in groups of four or five each, and 
to each group was assigned the appointment of a represen- 
tative in the House of Commons. The Town Councils of 
these four or five associated burghs appointed each one 
delegate to act for them, and these four or five delegates 
met together on a given day and appointed the member of 
Parliament. Candidates for a seat in the House of Commons 
were not required in those days to proclaim their principles, 
or ascertain the views of their constituents or of the country 
on public questions. They had but to call personally, or 
through their agents, on a few small irresponsible bodies, 
most of whom were ignorant of public questions, and in- 
different to everything but their own pecuniary interests. 
And with such constituencies and such representatives there 
was no hope that public opinion could be adequately ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons, or that the representation 
of the people in their own House could be anything but a 
mockery and a sham. 

Our first local demonstration on behalf of reform was First 
made in the Mason Lodge here early in 1831, Mr. George Meeting in 
Gray, banker, in the chair. At this meeting resolutions were DcUketth ' 
passed, and petitions to Parliament adopted, in favour of 
reform ; and it was in moving or seconding one of these 
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1831. resolutions that I first ventured to address a public as- 
sembly. 

The new Parliament met in June, and in the House of 
Commons the Reform Bill was carried by a large majority. 
It was taken to the House of Lords on the 2 2d September, 
and it was during its progress through that House, and with 
a view to influence its decision, that our second public 
meeting was held. On this occasion again, and indeed on 
all subsequent occasions during the Reform Bill era, Mr. 
George Gray, banker, presided, and became widely known 
as the recognised and esteemed chairman of the reformers 
of Dalkeith. No report of this meeting appeared in the 
newspapers, and the only record I have of it is the manu- 
script of the speech which I then gave, and which is as 
follows : — 

'The principles of the Reform Bill are chiefly three, en- 
franchisement, disfranchisement, and extension of the suffrage. 
By the first of these it is proposed to confer the right of 
returning members to Parliament on certain populous towns 
and districts that have not hitherto enjoyed it; by the 
second, to deprive of that privilege such burghs as have 
fallen into decay ; and by the third, to fix in all, the classes 
of persons by which the privilege shall be exercised. Now 
it is plain that of these three the last is of by far the greatest 
importance, since it is the arrangement which will in reality 
determine the character of the new Parliament For as, by 
fixing the qualification too low, the House of Commons might 
be degraded from the dignity of a deliberative assembly, so, 
on the other hand, by raising it too high, the Lower House 
might become a mere appendage of the House of Lords, and 
cease to have any real connection with the people it repre- 
sents. It would serve nothing to deprive an obscure burgh 
of the franchise if its right of nomination were transferred to a 
class of the inhabitants of a large town whose sympathies and 
interests were equally opposed to those of the community. 
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Indeed, it is chiefly the amount of the qualification that is to issi. 
render the House of Commons either the mere echo of popular ~ 
feeling, or the servile instrument of the aristocracy, or the true 
representative of the industry, intelligence, and wealth of the 
country. The Reform Bill now before the House of Lords, 
which fixes the electoral qualification at £10, belongs to the 
last mentioned of these, and has called forth the enthusiastic 
approval of the great body of the nation. It provides a class 
of voters whose number will render corruption impossible, 
whose interests are the same with those of the community, 
and whose education and habits will enable them to under- 
stand what these are. This qualification is now in danger 
in the House of Lords, and hence it becomes our duty to 
declare ourselves in favour of it, and petition that the Eeform 
Bill be passed without mutilation and without delay.' 

The House of Lords rejected the Eeform Bill by a majority 
of 41, shortly after which Parliament was prorogued. Early 
next session, however, Lord John Bussell reintroduced the 
measure to the House of Commons, which after being carried 
there by large majorities was sent up to the Lords, by whom 
it was again rejected, the King having refused to create peers 
in order to carry it. The immediate result was the resigna- 
tion of Earl Grey and his colleagues, and the placing of the 
Duke of Wellington once more in the direction of affairs. No 
event of this century has produced such an impression as did 
that change of government. The country was stirred to its 
depths. The nation went into mourning. In some places the 
bells were tolled, in others they were muffled ; political unions 
were formed in all the large towns, and everywhere a deter- 
mination was expressed to carry the great measure at what- 
ever cost. In these circumstances our third public meeting 
was held, and here, as was elsewhere done, we petitioned the 
House of Commons to withhold the supplies until the measure 
on which the nation had set its heart was put in safety. The 
voice of the country at length prevailed. The Ministry of the 
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183 1. Duke of Wellington lasted just nine days, when Earl Grey 
was again installed in power, and the triumph of the great 
measure secured The Reform Bill received the Royal assent 
on the 7th June 1832. 

Edinburgh The agitation connected with the Reform Bill had scarcely 
Dalkeith begun when an event took place here almost without notice, 
Railway. ^ j n j^^f f n0 sma u significance, namely, the opening of 

the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway. This was in 1831, a 
few months after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, which the death of Mr. Huskisson has rendered so pain* 
fully memorable. The equipments of our local railway were 
at first extremely rude, and the progress of the trains, which 
were drawn by horses, would now be reckoned slow. Yet 
they were a great improvement on previous methods of 
locomotion, and prepared the way for the more perfect and 
expeditious arrangements of the present day. The influence 
of railways on society can hardly be over-estimated. Every 
one knows how these iron pathways have brought the distant 
near, and made the unknown familiar ; how they have extended 
the bounds of knowledge ; how they have abated the influence 
of prejudice ; what an impulse they have given to agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce ; for what numbers they have 
provided permanent employment, and for what still greater 
numbers they have supplied the means of cheap, healthful, 
and agreeable travel ; ministering to our physical comfort, 
gratifying our social affections, and multiplying indefinitely 
the sources of our recreation and happiness. 

Many years were to elapse from the opening of the Edin- 
burgh and Dalkeith Railway until railway communication 
could be established with London, and those who can recall 
the events of 1831 and 1832 will remember the eager 
impatience with which, so long as the Reform Bill was in 
jeopardy, the passing of the London mail along Henry's Row 
was waited for by the inhabitants of Dalkeith, even the 
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sanctity of the day of rest being insufficient to repress such I8S2. 
demonstrations of public anxiety. 

Another circumstance may be noted illustrative of the 
same spirit. There were no daily newspapers at that time in 
Scotland. The Scotsman appeared twice a week, and cost 
sevenpence each number; and as the daily London papers 
were too expensive for private purchase, while a strong desire 
was felt to have the London news daily, a public reading- 
room was established to supply the desideratum. But when 
the Eeform Bill had been carried, and men's minds set at rest 
on that important question, the reading-room was gradually 
deserted, and on the 13th November 1833 it was formally 
closed. 

* 

The English Eeform Bill, as already noticed, received the Reform 
Eoyal assent on the 7th June 1832, and its passing being 
considered a guarantee for' the success of the Scotch and Irish 
Bills, the kingdom throughout its entire extent rang with the 
notes of jubilee. In every town in the kingdom illuminations 
and processions were the order of the day. The jubilee at 
Dalkeith took place on the 12th June, and it may be interest- 
ing to note a few particulars respecting it, as they are given 
in the New North Briton of next morning. The banners 
and flags amounted to upwards of forty, some of them being 
venerable from the antiquity of the crafts to which they 
belonged. The procession, which had been duly marshalled, 
arrived at the hustings in front of the Town-house in the 
following order: — The Eeform Committee, Shoemakers, Gar- 
deners, Dyers, Youths, Juveniles, Buccleuch Carters, Founders, 
Tobacco-Spinners, Tailors, Weavers, Curriers, Bonnyrigg Col- 
liers, Easthouses Colliers, Sheriffhall Colliers, Fleshers and 
Candlemakers, Bakers, Old Carters, Edmonstone Colliers, Ham- 
mermen and Painters, Stobhill Colliers. The chair at the 
hustings was taken by Mr. George Gray, and the resolutions 
expressive of joy and hope were moved and seconded by 
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1832. Messrs. Alexander Moffat, Kobert Thomson, William Thorburn, 
Andrew Butherglen, James Ayton, advocate, and Alexander 
Mitchell, and by Messrs. Biggar and Sargent of the Edinburgh 
Political Union. The address of the Chairman may suffice to 
show the spirit of reasonable exultation with which the passing 
of the Eeform Bill was received : — 

' Townsmen and fellow-countrymen, not forgetting the fair sex 
now present, I congratulate you all on this glorious victory. 
The Eeform Bill, so far as England and Wales are concerned, 
is no longer a Bill, but the law of the land. What until now 
has been the state of matters 1 The nobles of our land had 
one house of the Legislature to themselves ; but not content 
with this, they invested their funds in decayed burghs, and, 
besides having a voice in their own Chamber, they have sent 
their nominees to the Lower House under the name and sem- 
blance of representatives of the people. The events of the 
last eighteen months have shown what the opponents of 
reform esteemed the constitution. With them it was an 
oligarchy, not a mixed government. Look at their conduct 
to the King when he went down to dissolve Parliament; 
they almost insulted him to his face. But the constitution is 
now peculiarly our own. The people are recognised in it, 
and their rights are secured. What, then, is our duty ? The 
House of Commons will henceforth represent the intelligence 
and moral feeling and habits of the nation. Let us unite in 
selecting men of integrity and uprightness to represent us in 
the House of Commons.' 

County In Dalkeith, as elsewhere, the passing of the Eeform Bill 

was the prelude to the novel and exciting spectacle of an 
election contest. We had witnessed the torpor that accom- 
panied elections in the pre-reform period, and were now to 
take part in a struggle, the intense excitement of which 
seemed scarcely more favourable to the discharge of public 
duty. Yet this unfavourable influence of popular contests is 
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more apparent than real Experience has shown that in such 1882. 
contests the good does more than counterbalance the evil In 
the strong passions that are aroused, in the great principles 
that are appealed to, in the eloquent addresses that are 
delivered, and in the pledges that are asked and given, a 
thoughtful observer will see the working of a free constitu- 
tion, the formation and sway of public opinion, the responsi- 
bility of representatives to their constituents, and all the 
other elements and accompaniments of political progress. The 
candidates for the representation of Midlothian in 1832 were 
Sir George Clerk and Sir John Dalrymple. Sir George had 
been already a number of years in Parliament, and being a 
gentleman of excellent talents, and a good debater, had per- 
formed useful service for the Tory party of which he was a 
member. Sir John Dalrymple, who came forward on the 
Liberal side, had been in the army during the greater part of 
his life, and though he had contested the representation of the 
county unsuccessfully during the pre-reform period, he had 
not enjoyed the parliamentary training which is necessary to 
eminence in the House of Commons. He was, however, a 
gentleman of marked ability, attentive to his public duties, 
and a steady supporter of the Liberal Government. The 
canvass was prosecuted with great vigour on both sides, and 
the result was a decided majority in favour of the Liberal 
candidate, the numbers being — for Sir John Dalrymple, 605 
votes; and for Sir George Clerk, 536. 

Of the numerous distinguished men who supported Sir Sir James 
John Dalrymple in his canvass, and spoke at his public cra%. 
meetings with the constituency, Sir James Gibson-Craig had 
probably the strongest claims on the respect and gratitude of 
reformers. Accompanied by a small but noble band of 
Liberals, including Francis Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn, and 
Adam Black, Sir James had upheld the banner of reform in 
Edinburgh through many a stormy year with consummate 
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1832. skill and courage, and now that the victory was won, the 
reformers of nearly all Scotland looked to him for guidance. 
In proposing Sir James's health at a public dinner at this 
period, I am reported to have said : ' When Sir James Craig 
commenced his career, it required some courage to be a 
reformer. The friends of liberty were then few and feeble, 
and the dread of imprisonment and exile deterred many of 
them from expressing their sentiments, and it was the gLt 
merit of Sir James to rally those friends around him, and at 
length to lead them on to victory. Reform in Scotland has 
been a plant of slow growth. It was sown in an ungenial 
soil; it has been watered with some blood and many tears, 
and the blasts of persecution have ofttimes threatened its 
existence ; but like our native oak, it has derived fresh vigour 
from the storm ; the tempest has but served to give stability 
to its roots, and to increase the beauty of that magnificent 
foliage that now waves o'er the land.' 

Testi- O n the 2d of October 1832, the reformers of Dalkeith 

fj"^ t0 expressed their sense of obligation to their chairman, Mr. 
Gray. George Gray, by entertaining him at dinner, and presenting 
him with some silver plate. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Alexander Moffat, by whom also the presentation was made ; 
and the meeting was addressed by Sir James Gibson-Craig, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Sir John Dalrymple, Edward Hors- 
man, Esq., and numerous other gentlemen. A short quotation 
from the speech of Sir John Dalrymple will show the tone 
and character of the meeting : — ' This happy meeting is one 
of the good results of reform. The natural consequence of 
the old system was to keep the different classes of society in 
Scotland distinct and separate. They had little or no common 
interest ; but reform brings us all together, and leads to a 
discovery of each other's virtues, and to mutual esteem and 
regard. My honourable friend Mr. Gray must always have 
been known to, and always respected by, a numerous ac- 
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quaintance, but reform has brought him and me into more 1833. 
intimate connection, and has led me to the knowledge of one 
whom I shall ever respect and esteem.' 

The passing of the Reform Bill for Scotland was naturally Reform of 
followed by a reform of the Scottish burghs, it being unreason- Burghs. 
able to withhold the municipal franchise from those to whom 
the parliamentary franchise had been entrusted. And the 
incongruity of the old system was the more felt that in Eng- 
land every householder had a municipal vote. Even in Scot- 
land prior to 1649, councillors were chosen by household 
suffrage, but from that time down to 1833 they appointed 
each other in the manner of the Dalkeith Trustees. The duties 
assigned to the municipal body were highly important, but 
removed as these were from popular influence, they had become 
corrupt and extravagant, and instead of being places of refuge 
for oppressed liberty, these Town Councils had become in many 
instances centres of oppression and extortion. In England 
the exclusive trading privileges of the corporations had been 
modified by successive Acts of Parliament, but in Scotland 
the monopolies had remained in full force hitherto, and indeed 
they were not fully done away with until 1839, six years 
after popular election had been introduced. A Bill for the 
regulation of Scottish burghs was brought into Parliament by 
Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate, and under the impression 
that the measure was designed for, or might be made to apply 
to, such towns as Dalkeith, it was resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment for that object. It turned out, however, that the Bill 
of the Lord Advocate was not meant to apply to burghs of 
barony like this, and so our local movement came to nothing. 

In the following year — 1833 — a Eoyal Commission wasXyaf 
issued to inquire into the condition and government of burghs s ion on 
of barony ; but though one of the Commissioners visited Dal- #ari%. 
keith, and reported strongly in favour of a change of system, 
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1833. nothing came of the inquiry, nor did any further movement 
take place in that direction until after the passing of the 
Lindsay Act of 1862. While the Commissioner pursued his 
inquiries at Dalkeith, however, a matter was brought under 
his notice by the Eeform Committee which it may be well to 
notice. Among the records of the Kirk-session of Dalkeith 
is a book containing the minutes of the Bailies and Kirk- 
session from 1632 to 168 3, in which it was supposed there 
were entries adverse to the superior's right to the customs. The 
entry mainly relied on was an ' inventory of writs, evidents, 
and others, belonging to the Kirk of Dalkeith, lying in the 
common chest of Dalkeith, 17th October 1681, under the 
trust of Bailie Calderwood and John Blackie, his conjoint 
treasurer.' ' Item, the gift of the customs of Dalkeith by the 
Duke of Lennox, His Majesty's Commissioner, 1585/ This 
inventory was construed to signify a gift of the customs in 
favour of the town, and subsequent entries in the same book 
seemed to confirm this view, by showing that they had been 
actually possessed by the town down to 1649. In conse- 
sequence of these statements the Commissioner thought it 
incumbent on him to make the investigation suggested, and 
the result showed that the misapprehension had arisen from 
the inaccurate manner in which the word gift had been used 
in the session record. A copy of the document therein 
described as a gift of the customs was produced, and shown 
to be only a lease to continue during the minority of the 
superior. 

Anti- Contemporaneously with the agitation for municipal reform 

SocUty. t*°°k place the great national movement for the abolition of 
colonial slavery ; and it is worthy of remark that both move- 
ments were supported by one political party, and both opposed 
by the other. Why should this have happened ? The spheres 
of politics and of humanity seem sufficiently distinct. The 
perpetuation of negro slavery in the West Indies was surely 
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not required for the preservation of either Church or State i8$s, 
at home. Yet so it was, that throughout the contest for the 
overthrow of slavery the reformers were always on one side, 
and the anti-reformers on the other. 

The abolition of the slave trade is mainly due to the 
Society of Friends. Others joined them in their laudable 
efforts, but it was by them that the system of co-operation in 
the good work was planned, sustained, and carried out which 
secured its ultimate extinction. In 1772, Granville Sharpe 
obtained a decision of the English judges in the famous case 
of the negro boy Somerset, that so soon as a slave sets his 
foot on English soil he becomes free; and in 1787, Sharpe, 
Dellwyn, Clarkson, and Wilberforce instituted the ' Society 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade.' In the following 
year the subject was for the first time brought before the 
House of Commons; and finally in 1807, under the short 
ministry of Fox and Grenville, the reproach of that iniquitous 
traffic was removed from the statute book. 

The abolition of the slave trade was immediately followed 
by the formation of the African Institution, the objects of 
which were to watch over the operation of the great measure 
now carried, to aid in the civilisation of Africa, and to 
induce foreign countries to follow our example ; and this body 
having its attention constantly drawn to the state of slavery 
in our own colonies, led in no long time to the formation of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. In this new and important field 
of labour, Clarkson and Wilberforce were ably supported by 
Brougham, Mackintosh, Buxton, Lushington, and others, Wil- 
berforce being recognised as their leading representative in the 
House of Commons. The first Quaker petition was presented 
by Wilberforce in 1823, and during the next ten years his 
labours in the cause were incessant. He lived until the 
Emancipation Act of 1833 had nearly passed the House of 
Commons. Public opinion had been gradually maturing on 
the subject prior to the accession of Earl Grey to power, but 
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1833. the effect of that event, and of the passing of the Reform 
Act, was to excite the friends of freedom everywhere to in- 
creased exertion, and to accelerate considerably the triumph 
of the cause. 

The Dalkeith Anti-Slavery Society was formed on the 
4th December 1832, and the minutes of its proceedings, now 
before me, extend to the 20th September of the following 
year, three weeks after the Emancipation Bill had received 
the Royal assent, and become law. Mr. George Gray was 
appointed chairman of the Dalkeith Society, Mr. Simon 
Wateraton was appointed treasurer, and the Rev. David King 
and myself joint-secretaries. In the list of the committee I 
find the following names: — Rev. Messrs. Craig, Lindsay, Napier, 
and Griffiths, Dalkeith; Rev. John Robson, Lass wade; and 
Rev. William Anderson, Loanhead. Among the lay members 
of committee were Messrs. John Berrie, George Wilson, Thomas 
Thomson, Robert Somerville, Pringle Johnston, John Cleghorn, 
and James Gray, Gilmerton. The first public meeting of the 
inhabitants convened to petition Parliament for the abolition 
of slavery took place on the 12th February 1833. No report 
of its proceedings appeared in the newspapers of the day, and 
I can only show in what spirit the movement was carried on 
by quoting the first resolution, and a few sentences from my 
speech in seconding it. 

Resolution — ' That slavery is a criminal infringement of the 
natural rights of mankind, and of the principles of the British 
constitution ; that it outrages every feeling of humanity, and 
is directly opposed to the spirit and precepts of the Christian 
religion.' My remarks in support of this resolution were as 
follows : — 

' The statements in this resolution are so self-evident, we 
assent to their truth with such intuitive readiness, that it may 
seem unnecessary to make the grave public assertion of them 
we are now doing. But in dealing with the advocates of 
slavery, we are met so often by bold assertions with regard 
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to the vested rights and prescriptive titles of the slave-owners, 1833. 
that it becomes necessary to recur to first principles in order 
to show that their claims are really unfounded, and to expose 
the sophistical reasoning by which they try to defend them. 
The question of right is a very simple one. The only legiti- 
mate sources of slavery are penalty for crime and capture in 
war, and under which of these heads will British slave-owners 
classify their property? The claim is absurd, and even 
impious. Man cannot rightly hold property in man. Our 
life, our limbs, our liberty, are the gifts of nature. We hold 
them by the grant of God, and the so-called property of the 
slave-owner is usurpation and not right.' 

The West India interest was now fully aroused, and in Mr. Peter 
order to meet and counteract the influence of Anti-Slavery a °p ro ™ u 
Societies and lectures, they engaged, amongst others, Mr. s j^ ery t 
Peter Borthwick — at one time a bookseller in Dalkeith, and 
a student of the Secession Church, and who afterwards repre- 
sented Evesham in the House of Commons — to undertake a 
lecturing tour in Scotland in vindication of West Indian 
slavery. In the prosecution of that mission Mr. Borthwick 
came to Dalkeith, and lectured with much grace and im- 
pressiveness in the White Hart Assembly Eoom. To this 
lecture Mr. George Thompson, a distinguished anti-slavery 
lecturer, and afterwards a member of Parliament, replied in 
the evening. Mr. Thompson's reply was given in the East 
United Secession Church, which was crowded with an eager 
and sympathizing audience, and the address was one of the 
noblest and most eloquent and spirit-stirring to which I ever 
had the happiness to listen. The legislative repeal of colonial 
slavery was followed by gatherings for jubilee and rejoicing 
similar to those by which the passing of the Eeform Bill had 
been celebrated in the previous year. The Dalkeith meeting 
was held in September, when the members and friends of the 
Anti-Slavery Society dined together in the Cross Keys Inn — 
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1834. Mr. George Gray, president, in the chair. It was an occasion 
of deep and elevating joy, of gratitude to God for the 
deliverance He had wrought for the slave, and of mutual 
congratulation on the triumph of the good cause, together 
with hopeful anticipations with respect to its influence in 
countries where the bondman's chain was still worn. In 
proposing 'The Memory of William Wilberforce' on this 
occasion, I said : ' Forty-five years have elapsed since William 
Wilberforce first lifted his voice in the House of Commons 
against the slave trade, that monstrous traffic in the blood 
and sinews of men ; and from the introduction of his great 
measure in 1789 till its triumph in 1807, scarcely a year 
elapsed in which he did not urge on the Legislature the duty 
of doing justice to Africa. He has not lived to witness the 
triumph of the present hour, but before his translation to a 
better world he was permitted confidently to anticipate the 
result. Like the leader of ancient Israel, he obtained a near 
prospect of that goodly land towards which his steps had 
always been directed. The world has been deprived of the 
further living services of the great apostle of freedom, but it 
will bear throughout all time the impress of his character, 
and will cherish his memory as one of the brightest by which 
its annals are adorned/ 

Visit f The visit of Earl Grey to Scotland was one of the marked 
ff$Jt^ events of 1834, and his reception at Dalkeith one of the 
land. gayest and most gratifying passages in our local history. 
Worn and wearied by the infirmities of age and the harassing 
and incessant toils of government, the great statesman had 
just taken leave of office and of public life, when he received 
an invitation from Edinburgh to dine with the friends of the 
Liberal cause there. His journey through Scotland was one 
long triumph, showing at every step that the people in whose 
cause he had laboured appreciated the value of the services 
he had rendered and the blessings he had secured for them. 
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It being known that his Lordship would pass through I8S4. 
Dalkeith on September 15, on his way to Edinburgh, the 
reformers of this place resolved to express their sense of 
public obligation by meeting him in procession, and presenting 
an address. The noble Earl was accompanied by the Countess 
Grey, Lady Georgina, and Colonel Grey; also by Sir John 
Dalrymple, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the Honourable Admiral 
Fleming, and others. On reaching Newmill Toll, he found 
the trades and corporations of Dalkeith and several thousands 
of other inhabitants drawn up in order of procession, with 
flags, banners, and music, waiting to accompany his Lordship 
and friends to the hustings in front of the Cross Keys. 
The address was presented by Mr. George Gray, who in doing 
so spoke as follows : — 

' The resolution which was formed to invite your Lordship 
to Edinburgh, and there to become a nation's guest, kindled 
in the minds of the people of Dalkeith a desire to avail 
themselves of the occasion to express in your Lordship's 
presence their high admiration of your Lordship's character, 
and the grateful sense they entertain of the benefits which, 
under Divine Providence, you have conferred on the kingdom. 
And your Lordship must have read in the countenances of 
the thousands that greeted you on your way to this place, 
that by your character, talents, and achievements you have 
secured the nation's gratitude, esteem, and veneration, in the 
highest possible degree. To many of us, indeed, the early 
period of your Lordship's career is known only from history, 
which tells us that, while your Lordship was yet a youth, 
you forsook the rural retreat in order to devote yourself to 
the securing of your country's best interests, one result of 
which w&s, that even Scotsmen, who are proverbial for caution 
and nationality, selected you in the second year of your 
parliamentary labours as the most able advocate of their 
claims for municipal reform. Some of us remember, and all 
of us have heard of Lord Grenville's Government, and the 

B 
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I834. place in it which you so worthily filled, and also of the part 
you then took in procuring the Act to put an end to the 
traffic in the flesh and bones, the liberty and happiness, of our 
fellow-men. But I must refer to the events of our own day, 
and to the part your Lordship has had in bringing them about 
When your Lordship came into office in 1830, the people of 
Scotland had no political existence. The elective franchise 
was in the hands of a very few, and the freehold was looked 
upon as only a means of pecuniary investment; and as 
illustrative of this state of things, I may mention that in this 
town and parish there was only one freehold, the possessor 
of which was, and continued to be, a total stranger to the 
inhabitants. 9 

Bailie Smart of Musselburgh then presented an address to 
his Lordship, similar to that from Dalkeith, to both of which 
Earl Grey made a suitable reply. My contribution to the 
proceedings was the composition of the Dalkeith address, a 
copy of which follows: — 

' We, the inhabitants of Dalkeith and vicinity, eagerly avail 
ourselves of the occasion of your visit to Scotland to assure 
your Lordship of the deep sense which, in common with the 
great majority of our countrymen, we entertain of your claims 
to national gratitude and admiration, from the zealous and 
enlightened support you have always given to the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and for the ardour 
and success with which, as First Minister of the Crown, you 
have infused these principles into the Constitution of our 
country. 

' We regard the great introductory measure of your Lord- 
ship's administration — the Keforni Act — as constituting the 
most important achievement of our recent constitutional 
history ; and in the Minister who succeeded in carrying that 
healing measure, we recognise a union of capacity, courage, 
and patriotism that entitles him to the homage of our under- 
standings and the gratitude of our hearts. 
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'We feel, also, that as Scotsmen we are under peculiar I8S4. 



obligations to the author of the Eeform Act ; for until your 
Lordship's accession to office, the representation of this 
portion of the empire was more notoriously and flagrantly 
venal and corrupt than that of England or Ireland, and we 
owe the removal of this unhappy .distinction to that salutary 
enactment which, by providing for the popular choice of our 
representatives, has committed to the hands of the nation at 
large_the guardianship of its freedom. 

' We congratulate your Lordship on the results which have 
already flowed from the reformed representation of the people 
in the overthrow of commercial monopoly, the lightening of 
the public burdens, the extensive legal and municipal reforms 
that have been effected, and especially in that gtfeat act of 
justice and mercy, the extension to the negro population of; 
the West Indies of the protection of the British Constitution. 

' We have only further to assure your Lordship of our firm 
attachment to the principles of your late- administration, and 
of the grateful and affectionate interest with which we will 
follow you on your retirement from office.. It is our hope 
that, though released from the toils, of office, the national 
councils will not soon be deprived of the aid which your 
wisdom and experience can give them, and that you will be 
long spared to enjoy the spectacle of national freedom and 
prosperity to which, you haye so largely contributed.' 

The address was signed, in name and' by authority of the 
public meeting, by George Gray, David Miller, Eobert 
Thomson, Thomas Archibald, Pringle Johnston, Adam Smeall, 
John Gray, jun., Alex, M'Donald, James Kenton, M.D., 
Simon Waterston, Alex.. Moffat, Epbert Somerville, Andrew 
Gray, and Alex. Mitchell 

In November 1834 the ministry of" Lord Melbourne came Second 
to an end, and the task of forming a new Cabinet was ^/"/^ 
committed to the Duke of Wellington. Sir Eobert Peel, the 
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1834. recognised and able leader of the Conservatives, was then in 
Borne, and as the Government offices could not well be filled 
up till his return, the Duke in the meantime took the 
business of the empire on himself. This he called 'not 
deserting his sovereign.' Parliament was dissolved on the 
30 th December, ' and immediately all was excitement 
and preparation. The member for Midlothian, Sir John 
Dalrymple, had decided not again to offer himself as a 
candidate; and no arrangement having been made by the 
Liberal party with regard to a successor, Sir George Clerk, 
the Tory candidate, had for some time the field to himself. 
At length Mr. William Gibson-Craig was prevailed on to 
come forward as the Liberal candidate, and did all that could 
be done to make up for lost time. He failed, however, and 
when the results came out it was seen that even if he had 
started earlier, his prospects of success would not have been 
great With a view to a second election, the Tories had 
made their first effort in the way of creating faggot votes, 
and by these they carried the day. The numbers were — for 
Sir George Clerk, 565; and for Mr. Gibson-Craig, 534 — 
majority, 31. 

Up to this period the Liberal party had carefully abstained 
from the creation of parliamentary votes for party purposes, 
and it was not until after the election just recorded that they 
began to follow the example of their opponents. It is to be 
regretted that they yielded to this temptation, thereby impair- 
ing their own position, and giving sanction and strength to a 
corrupt and demoralizing practice. Yet there was an obvious 
difference in the culpability of the two parties, such a 
difference as there is between one who raises his weapon for 
assault, and one who does so simply in self-defence. The 
aim of the one party was to crush the privileges of the 
genuine electors, the object of the other was to protect and 
defend them. 
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The only other public movement of 1834 to which it I834. 
seems necessary to refer, is the formation of the f Dalkeith Emanci- 
Auxiliary to the National Emancipation Society/ The^f* 
friends of negro freedom in England and Scotland, having 
succeeded in putting an end to colonial slavery and the 
slave trade, formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of inducing other slave-holding countries to follow 
our example. Among these countries the United States of 
America had manifestly the first claim on our attention, and 
with them, accordingly, it was resolved to begin. For the 
existence of American slavery the people of this country were 
in some degree responsible, since, when first introduced into 
New England, the Transatlantic States were British Colonies ; 
and though they had become independent, they were still 
related to us by ties of kindred, they professed the same 
faith, and used the same mother-tongue. The first step taken 
by the Emancipation Society was to send to the United 
States Mr. George Thompson, whose eloquence had done so 
much to promote the anti-slavery cause here ; and it was to 
assist in this enterprise that our first public meeting was 
held, and our local organization set up. 

Mr. Thompson's labours in America continued about a 
year and a half, and with his return to this country the 
existence of our society may be said to have terminated. 
His labours in the United States produced a powerful 
impression, increasing the hostility of the pro-slavery party, 
and strengthening the hands of those who had espoused the 
cause of freedom; and assisting to form that just public 
opinion which, although not until many years had elapsed, and 
after a civil war, unexampled in the history of the world, at 
last swept away that unholy and degrading system. The 
labours of our missionary and representative produced another 
effect, which is exceedingly curious. At one of Mr. 
Thompson's meetings in Philadelphia, an address to the 
students of Yale College was adopted, which, on being 
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t8Si presented to them by Mr. Tappan, transformed these 
ingenuous young men into the most ardent abolitionists. 
The trustees of the college, alarmed for the safety of their 
property, interdicted further discussion, to which interdict the 
students replied by withdrawing in a body. Dr. Beecher 
and Professor Stowe — the father and the husband of the 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin — laboured in vain for many 
years to restore the prosperity of the seminary, until, despair- 
ing of success, they left it in 1850 for the eastern States, the 
great project of their life being defeated. During those 
trying years the city of Cincinnati, beside which Mrs. Stowe 
resided, was the great battle-ground of slavery and freedom. 
' Every month/ says a writer in CasseWs Magazine, ' there was 
some new event to draw attention to the strife. A press was 
destroyed, or a house was burned, or a negro schoolhouse was 
set on fire. From the top of the hill where she resided, Mrs. 
Stowe could hear the cries of the victims, the shouts of the 
mob, the reports of the cannon, and could witness the flames 
of the extending conflagrations; and to more than one of 
these trembling fugitives she gave willing shelter, and mingled 
her tears with theirs.' And thus it was that Mrs. Stowe was 
fitted for, and stimulated to, the composition of her immortal 
work. If we had not sent George Thompson to America, the 
question of slavery would not have acquired the importance 
which it did in 1835, the convention at Philadelphia would 
not have occurred, the students of Yale College would not 
have become abolitionists, the atrocities of Cincinnati would 
not have been perpetrated, and Uncle Tom's Cabin would not 
have been written. 



CHAPTEE II. 
1835-1842. 
The Scientific Association was instituted in the year at which 18S5. 



we have now arrived, — 1835, — and a few particulars of its Dalkeith 
origin and early history may not be out of place, ^e^*'^' 
resolution to form this society was adopted at a meeting held tion - 
in the Town-house on the 2 2d September 1835, and on being 
formed the association entered immediately on its labours. 
At that period scientific and literary institutions were much 
less common than they have since become. A new epoch, 
indeed, appeared to have been reached in the progress of 
society, wants being now felt for which the friends of im- 
provement had not hitherto been called on to provide. Will 
it be deemed unreasonable to ascribe the intellectual activity 
now manifested throughout the empire to the excitement 
connected with the passing of the Beform Bill ? It is certain 
at least that the cessation of the political controversy was 
immediately followed by scientific and literary enterprise to 
an extent previously unknown, and it seems probable that 
these were not merely contemporaneous events, but that the 
scientific and literary movement arose naturally out of the 
higher tone of the national mind resulting from political 
activity. 

The first operations of the Scientific Association were 
peculiarly successful. In Dr. David Boswell Eeid, who 
in the winter of 1835-36 gave a course of twenty-four 
lectures on chemistry, we had the services of a gentleman 
thoroughly master of, and enthusiastically devoted to, his 
science, of kind and genial nature, and an easy and graceful 
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iss5. speaker. These advantages, combined with the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, rendered the first course of lectures 
highly successful. The number of season tickets disposed of 
was 309, in addition to which there were 622 visitors' tickets 
sold during the season. The total receipts exceeded £100. 
The social advantages of the association, too, were not incon- 
siderable. Coming as the lectures did shortly after a season 
of political contention, their effect was to remove nearly all 
the bitterness which politics had engendered. They tended 
to soften the asperities of party, and taught the disputants on 
both sides greater respect for each other, so that the success 
of the association became the triumph at once of science and 
of charity. 

Voluntary jhe period we have now reached will be long remembered 

Contro- 

versy. in Scotland as that of the Voluntary Church Controversy. 
The question stirred society very deeply, and many years 
were to elapse, and great events were to happen, before the 
passions then awakened would be laid to rest. The roots of 
all great questions are to be found in the past, and it would 
not be difficult to show that indications of approaching con- 
troversy on the subject presented themselves many years 
before its actual occurrence. It was not until 1829, how- 
ever, shortly after the passing of the Catholic Belief Bill, that 
the Bev. Andrew Marshall, Kirkintilloch, by the publication 
of a sermon on Church Establishments, may be said to have 
originated the Voluntary Church controversy. Before many 
months had elapsed the question had become one of general 
discussion, and in the course of a few years there was not a 
town, perhaps not a village, into which the conflict had not 
entered, and been eagerly discussed at the fireside, on the 
platform, and in the press. In these discussions Dalkeith 
was largely involved. One of the earliest publications on 
the Voluntary side was written by a minister of Dalkeith, 
the Bev. David King, and numerous public meetings were 
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held, and petitions to Parliament adopted, praying for the 1836. 
disestablishment of the Church ; movements in which, I may 
say, I heartily concurred and assisted In 1834, the Church 
of Scotland promoted a great church extension movement, 
the effect of which was to prolong and embitter the agitation, 
and during that movement the people of Dalkeith were 
addressed by a number of the most distinguished ministers, 
both of the Church of Scotland and of the Dissenting com- 
munions. The agitation continued, but with gradually 
diminishing energy, until the disruption of the National 
Church in 1843, since which period, until recently, the 
efforts made by Dissenters to procure disestablishment have 
been few and ineffective. The abolition of the Patronage 
Act, however, promoted by the Church of Scotland, though 
an excellent measure in itself, was looked upon by Dissenters 
generally as an attempt to lure them back to the National 
Church, and whether that were so or not, the result has been 
to add considerably to the zeal and numbers of the advocates 
of disestablishment. 

The defeat sustained by the Liberal party in the county Third 
election of 1835, instead of . disheartening, served but to Election. 
stimulate them to greater exertions in order to recover the 
position they had lost. With this view, and following the 
example of their opponents, they encouraged the acquisition 
of county qualifications by Liberals residing beyond the 
county, and the result was a considerable Liberal majority 
at the next election. The death of William iv. and the 
accession of Queen Victoria in June 1837, were followed, as 
usual in such cases, by a dissolution of Parliament, and a 
general election. The election for Midlothian took place on 
the 1st and 2d August, and the result was — Mr. William 
Gibson-Craig, 703 ; Sir George Clerk, 661 — majority, 42. 

But this was the last victory gained by the Liberals for 
many years, the creation of faggot votes by the Tory party 
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1837-39. having been resumed immediately after the election, and on 
such a scale as to make competition hopeless. With the 
next election, accordingly, the Lord of the Manor had it all 
his own way; and it was not until the lowering of the 
franchise in 1868 that it was thought advisable for the 
Liberals again to contest the representation of the county. 



SturiU' 
storm. 



The winter of 1837-38 was severer and more protracted 
than any that have since occurred, snow having fallen to an 
unusual depth, and having remained unmelted for nearly 
three months. A public meeting of the inhabitants was held 
in January 1838 to provide relief for those whom the storm 
had deprived of labour, and it was not until the 2d April 
that the work of the committee came to a close. I find by 
the minutes of the meeting, held in connection with the 
storm, that the sums collected for providing employment to 
the compulsorily idle amounted to £85, and it was all 
required during that inclement winter. The great depth of 
the snow rendering its entire removal from the streets im- 
practicable, it was piled up in pyramids along the gutters, 
and lay there until slowly melted by the summer sun. 



Savings 
Bank. 



The National Security Savings Bank of Dalkeith was formed 
in 1839, and must be regarded as one of the most important 
local occurrences of that year. As noticed in a previous page, 
the Savings Bank was the offspring of the Scientific Associa- 
tion. One of the lecturers to that association — Dr. Thomas 
Murray — having included a lecture on Savings Banks iq. his 
course on Political Economy, the directors were so impressed 
thereby as to adopt measures for establishing one in Dalkeith. 
This was accomplished in 1839, when the institution entered 
on its humble but most important work. As secretary to the 
Scientific Association, it devolved on me to take a large share 
in the preliminary labour connected with its formation, and 
on no part of my public work do I look back with more 
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satisfaction. At the present time — 1880, forty years after the 18S9. 
institution of the bank — the deposits amount to £30,000, and 
the number of depositors to about 1500, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the. progress of the future will be at least 
equal to that of the past. Amongst many testimonies to the 
value of the savings bank that might be adduced, the buildings 
erected a few years ago on the West Glebe are one of the most 
conspicuous. The success of the building society was much 
increased by the prior operations of the savings bank, the 
office of the society in numerous cases being merely to trans- 
form into comfortable dwellings the prior accumulations of 
depositors in the bank. 

Ever since the passing of the Eeform Act of 1832, the Anti-Corn 
principles of free trade, and specially with reference to grain, Mwemtnt. 
had received growing acknowledgment, and led at length to 
widespread efforts to get the Corn Laws repealed. The first 
Anti-Corn Law demonstration in Dalkeith took place on 29th 
January 1839, when it. was resolved to petition Parliament 
for the total repeal of these obnoxious statutes. I subjoin a 
few sentences from my address in opening this meeting : ' It 
has been the practice of all Governments to interfere too 
much with the affairs of their subjects. A notion has pre- 
vailed that commerce may be advantageous to those engaged 
in it, and yet injurious to the community, and on this ground 
the Legislature has proceeded to protect native industries, 
and to discourage intercourse with foreigners. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that another motive has not seldom operated 
along with this. The position and habits of our legislators 
have had some influence in helping them to a decision on 
this question. Our law-makers are nearly all agriculturists, 
whose patriotism in fostering their own useful profession is 
naturally quickened by adverting to the probable effect of 
increased importations on the price of corn. How the Corn 
Laws affect the community may be easily shown. If we 
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1839. suppose the average price of wheat in this country to be only 
5s. per quarter higher than wheat grown on the Continent 
would bring in our market, — and that is a moderate estimate, 
— and if our average consumption of wheat were 52,000,000 
quarters per annum, then the tax imposed by the Corn Laws 
would be £13,000,000 annually, and that burden would fall 
on all the consumers of wheat in the kingdom. But then we 
are told that the repeal of the Corn Laws would render us 
dependent on foreigners. The answer to this, however, is easy- 
The dependence of countries on each other is an argument in 
favour of free trade. So far as we depend on foreigners for 
food, they will depend on us for clothing, and so far, conse- 
quently, will both parties desire to be at peace with one another. 
The best security against countries going to war with each other, 
is to make it for their mutual benefit to remain at peace.' 

At this meeting an attempt was made by the Chartists to 
defeat the purpose in view, by moving the adoption of the 
Charter as an amendment to the resolution to petition Parlia- 
ment The attempt failed, however, and the resolution in 
favour of petitioning was successfully carried. 

Chartism. At the period we have now reached, and for a number of 
years afterwards, Chartism was an important factor in the 
political action of the day, and had many attached and zealous 
advocates in Dalkeith, and on that account a few words with 
reference to its origin and objects may not be out of place. 
The objects sought by the Chartists were in themselves fair 
subjects of discussion, and what the less advanced Liberals 
complained of was not that these objects were pursued, but 
that their promoters strove to prevent the passing of any 
other reform until the Charter had become law. Chartism 
sprang into definite existence in consequence of a declaration 
made by the leaders of the Liberal party, that they would not 
push reform further for the present. On a resolution being 
moved in the House of Commons in favour of shorter Parlia- 
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ments and vote by ballot, only forty members voted for it. 1889. 
The Liberal Government of that day believed that the repre- 
sentative system of 1832 ought not to be so soon interfered 
with, and that for the time then present its duty to the public 
was to make the most of existing arrangements. This decision 
gave great offence to extreme reformers, and to the working- 
classes, and their dissatisfaction was increased and embittered 
by the circumstances of the time. It was a period of great 
distress and privation for working people. The industrial 
classes generally were poor, they were overworked, they were 
badly paid, and their condition as a whole was very miserable, 
and they were too ready to be persuaded that these evils arose 
from their exclusion from power, and would be removed by 
its possession. With a view to this object, a conference was 
held in London between some Eadical members of Parliament 
and a deputation of working men, when a programme of poli- 
tical changes was drawn up and agreed to, and when the 
name by which the programme came afterwards to be known 
was adopted. When the list of suggested reforms was shown 
to Daniel O'Connell, he said to its authors, ' There is your 
Charter ; agitate for it, and never be content with less ; ' and 
from that day, accordingly, the attainment of the Charter 
became the one great object of the extreme reformers. The 
Charter consisted of six points, namely, manhood suffrage, 
annual Parliaments, vote by ballot, abolition of- property 
qualification, payment of members, and equal electoral dis- 
tricts. Of these six points two have since been carried, and 
a third virtually carried, after Chartism had ceased to be 
heard of, and as the fruits of calm and mature parliamentary 
discussion. The existing franchise in burghs may be regarded 
as a near approach to manhood suffrage ; there is no longer any 
property qualification required for admission to Parliament ; 
and vote by ballot is now the law of the land. The better 
division of the country into electoral districts will not be long 
delayed by a Liberal Government, while for annual Parlia- 
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J84S. ments and payment of members there is no longer any 
demand. Of the eminent Chartist leaders who visited Dal- 
keith at that period, Thomas Cooper and Henry Vincent will 
be longest remembered, and with the warmest interest That 
peculiar phase of impatient Liberalism called Chartism has 
now for many years ceased to exist 

Wight The establishment of a night watch in Dalkeith apart from 

the constabulary located here, though composed of members 
of that body, and placed under the direction of the police 
superintendent, took place in 1842, and was immediately 
occasioned by the occurrence of several daring burglaries. An 
attempt was made to raise the sum required by subscription, 
but that was found impracticable, and the amount required by 
the county was in consequence reduced to £50. In 1849 
the sum was still further reduced, the limit being then placed, 
at £40. The necessity for this voluntary appeal arose from the 
peculiar position of Dalkeith, the Trustees having no power to 
impose an assessment for that or any other purpose. By the 
adoption of the General Police Act that difficulty has been 
removed, and the funds are now provided by assessment. 

The But the most important local occurrence of 1842 was the 

Vi*u. 5 residence for a few days of Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort in Dalkeith House on the occasion of their first visit 
to Scotland.. The Queen's visits to Scotland are now so 
frequent and prolonged as to excite little notice, but it was 
otherwise in 1842. Her youth, her recent marriage, her 
amiable character, and, the great capacity she had already 
shown for the discharge of public duties, and along with 
these the distinguished merits of her accomplished husband, 
concurred in producing a degree of loyal excitement that has 
seldom been equalled. In anticipation of her coming to 
Dalkeith, a large numbeu of the citizens were enrolled as 
special constables to secure the maintenance of good order on 
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the day of her arrival Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 184s. 
entered Dalkeith Park by the gate beyond Lugton, and pro- 
ceeded along the beautiful drive from that gate to the palace. 
The inhabitants of Dalkeith and of the country around, to 
the number of many thousands, assembled to greet them on 
the grassy slope that borders the drive, and gave them a most 
loyal welcome. The occasion was one of much interest The 
Koyal pair were in the bloom and vigour of youth, happy in 
each other's love, and possessing the warm attachment and 
confidence of their subjects, and, as every one hoped and 
believed, had a long and bright career before them. Nor 
were these expectations unfulfilled, although all too soon for 
Her Majesty's happiness, and the welfare of her people, her 
beloved and accomplished husband was taken from her side. 

Throughout the period over which these notes have ex- Trades 
tended— 1831 to 1842— the Friendly Societies of Dalkeith fSw" 
occupied a conspicuous place amongst our local institutions ; F * u ?f. ly 
and as these were really influential bodies, and yet, with one 
exception, have all passed away, a brief account of them will 
not be inappropriate. The rise of friendly societies forms one 
of the most instructive incidents in the history of modern 
civilisation. Springing up as they did in many countries 
about the same time, they indicated a general advance in the 
social condition of Western Europe. The germ of these 
institutions may be traced back to the days of feudalism and 
involuntary servitude. It is sufficiently known that in this, 
as in other European countries, industry was during many 
ages in fetters. It was only in 1799, indeed, that the last 
trace of slavery disappeared from Scotland, by the emancipation 
in that year of the colliers and salters of our own neighbour- 
hood. Their case, however, was exceptional, and had been 
one of retrogression from the freedom that had long prevailed, 
but' during which the limited knowledge and dependent 
condition of the peasantry were unfavourable to concerted 
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1842. action. Accordingly no trace of benefit clubs can be found in 
rural districts until near the middle of last century, although 
among the more privileged orders of feudal society institutions 
of an analogous character may be traced at a much earlier 
period. Shortly after the Norman conquest, associations 
under the name of guilds were formed in towns in connection 
with the exercise of trades, with the training of apprentices, 
and with the traditional rules of art, and they are believed to 
have exerted no unimportant influence in working out the 
municipal franchises of the Middle Ages. The rules of one of 
these trade guilds of the time of Edward in. may be quoted, 
from its resemblance in spirit to the friendly societies of a 
later day : — 

1. If a member suffers from fire, water, robbery, or other 
calamity, the guild is to lend him a sum of money without 
interest 

2. If sick, or infirm from old age, he is to be supported by 
his guild according to his condition. 

3. No ofce notorious for felony, lechery, homicide, gaming, 
sorcery, or heresy is to be admitted. 

4. Those who die poor are to be buried at the expense of 
the guild. 

The trades incorporations, by which these guilds were 
succeeded, have continued down to our own day, and were at 
one time very numerous in Dalkeith. The relief of their sick 
and infirm members was only one of the objects contemplated 
by trades incorporations, another object not less important 
being the regulation of the trade or handicraft in which the 
members were engaged; and when the latter object became 
unattainable, the power to secure the former naturally declined. 
And the impossibility of continuing to enforce trade regula- 
tions became more manifest from year to year. In free 
competition the public found a better security against fraud 
and incompetence than they had ever derived from the super- 
vision of the guild, and hence the public supported and 
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encouraged free competition. It was found too, by experience, I84&. 
that tradesmen themselves prospered more under free competi- 
tion than they had done under monopoly. The discontinuance 
of trade restrictions was everywhere followed by the more 
free and vigorous development of industry. Trades corpora- 
tions were displaced by the natural growth of society, their 
extinction being only an earlier result of that principle of 
free competition which is now universally recognised as the 
guide and director of industrial legislation. 

The Dalkeith Incorporation of Shoemakers may be taken The 
as a fair representative of such associations, both in their j^J!^. 
earlier and in their later forms. This corporation was formed **?" °f 
in 1719, for the twofold purpose of promoting the interests of makers. 
the craft, and affording relief to members and their families 
during sickness and age. With the attainment of these 
primary objects was conjoined on some occasions the prosecu- 
tion of others of a more general and public nature, affecting 
the members as citizens rather than as tradesmen, and pointing 
out the way in which, at an earlier period, these associations 
had become in England the nurseries of public virtue and 
municipal freedom. Thus in 174T we find the Dalkeith 
Corporation of Shoemakers contributing towards the erection 
of a poorhouse in the town; in 1773 they joined the other 
incorporated bodies in opposing the erection of toll-bars around 
the town; in 1790. they met to consider the propriety of 
contributing towards the erection of barracks and a riding- 
school; in 1792 they contributed £20< towards a bridewell, 
and in the year following we find them lifting a solemn 
testimony against the Catholic Eelief BilL 

For a long period after the formation of this society, the 
relief given to sick and infirm members was not of fixed 
amount, but depended on the view taken by the committee of 
such cases, and the amount of funds at their disposal at the 
time. It was not till 1797 that regulations were made for 
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1842. paying sick members a uniform allowance, and for regulating 
the amount of that allowance by the amount of the quarterly 
payments of members. So long as the old practice prevailed 
the society was safe, the allowances being regulated by the 
amount of funds on hand. But when the society undertook 
to pay a fixed sum during sickness, a new element was intro- 
duced, and the society's power to fulfil that engagement 
depended on the estimate it had formed of the amount of 
sickness that would have to be provided for. But the means 
of making an accurate estimate on this point did not then 
exist The probable amount of sickness and death among 
the members could only be guessed at; and as the guesses 
unfortunately erred on the wrong side, the funds were gradually 
exhausted, and the society had to be dissolved. The dissolution 
of the Incorporation of Shoemakers took place in 1850. 

T J"„ . The Dalkeith Kilwinning Lodge existed as a trades corpora- 

Dalkath 

KUwin- tion from 1733 till 1812, when its arrangements were put 
"iZdge. on the systematic and uniform footing of a friendly society. 
As already observed, however, there were no means at that 
time of ascertaining the amount of annual sickness and 
mortality for which provision required to be made. The 
obligations of the lodge therefore were taken at random, and 
were as usual miscalculated, and dissolution was resolved on. 
This was in 1849. The precise period when friendly societies, 
as distinguished from trades incorporations, began to make 
their appearance in this country cannot be determined. They 
are known to have arisen while the latter were still numerous, 
and to have sprung from motives similar to those which at an 
earlier period had produced the industrial guilds; and it is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the constitution of the 
earlier bodies would exercise a considerable influence on that 
of the later. This modifying influence of the old guild is clearly 
perceptible in the original form of our oldest friendly society, 
the Original Carters, of which a short notice will follow. 
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The Corporation of Hammermen survived the longest of I842. 



all our trade guilds. It was formed in 1697, and was 7^ 
dissolved in 1863, after having existed for about fifty years ( ^ ( Z a ' 
as a friendly society, not as a trades incorporation. At the Hammer- 
time of its dissolution the membership had fallen to thirty, 
whose annual payments of 6s. each were no longer able to 
meet the demands made on them for sickness and allowance 
to widows. The heritable property, accumulated by the 
society in the days of its prosperity, was sold, and after an 
equitable payment to the widows, to compensate them for 
the cessation of their periodical allowances, the balance was 
divided equally among the members, the sum received by 
each being £10, 4s. 2d. 

There is evidence to show that this society existed so far The 
back as 1745, though no minutes of its proceedings of *xl society. 
earlier date than 1792 have been preserved. In the Carters' 
Society, as in the trades incorporations, the eldest sons of 
members were for a long period admitted to the position of 
membership on easier terms than other persons ; while in the 
friendly society, as in the contemporary guild, the relief of 
sickness was dispensed according to the urgency of the case 
and the state of the funds at the time. 

The festive character of friendly societies connect them not 
less clearly than do their benevolent aims with the previously 
existing trade guilds, the distinguishing features of which 
from the beginning, Hallam says, were ' the common banquet 
and the common purse/ In proof of this I may refer to the 
name by which the Carters' Society was familiarly known, 
'Bassy's Wedding/ to the common feast which was then 
provided for the members, and to the banners and music with 
which it was always celebrated. The earlier appellation given 
to the Dalkeith festival, 'the Cat and Barrel/ may be adduced 
in illustration of the same characteristic and grotesque mirth- 
fulness, while it will serve, at the same time, to manifest the 
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18&. spirit which in a ruder time presided over such festivities. 
Down to the close of last century the members of this society 
were accustomed, on their annual day, to imprison two cats 
in a barrel, into which they had previously put a quantity of 
soot, and to suspend the cask so filled upon a pole or scaffold 
in the vicinity of the town. Beneath this feline prison rode 
past the rustic chivalry of the Carters' Society, each rider 
bearing a mallet, with which in passing he struck the end of 
the cask, which being at length driven in, the poor cats leapt 
to the ground, to be speedily destroyed. 

In 1792 the Carters' Society was new-modelled, and placed 
on nearly the same footing in regard to the relief of the sick 
which it ever afterwards retained. In 1815 the minutes 
show a balance on hand of £381, next year it was £364, 
next again £340, and so on to the close, which took place in 
1845. The Dalkeith Gardeners' Society shared the fate of 
the Carters' after an existence of forty-two years, and the 
Buccleuch Carters' after a career of only twenty years ; and of 
all the friendly societies that flourished during the first half 
of this century only one now survives. 

™* n ., The Dalkeith Youths' Society was formed in 1811; in 

Dalkeith J ' 

Youths* 1830 its financial arrangements were placed on the footing 
oaey% recommended by the Highland Society of that period; in 
1834 the Juvenile Society, which had existed for fifteen 
years, was incorporated with it; in 1837 its constitution and 
provisions were again revised, and the happy result is that 
it continues to flourish with all its original vigour. The 
Youths' Society had the merit of having for the first time 
in Dalkeith solved the important problems connected with 
health assurance, and it stands now on a basis of acknowledged 
safety, a comfort and a refuge to its members, and a model 
that cannot be too widely followed. 
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1843-1854. 



The great historic event of 1843 was the Disruption of the 184s. 
Church of Scotland, and the formation of the Free Church ; tHuDU- 
and in the movements which led to the Disruption, as well as ru t tion - 
in the event itself, the people of Dalkeith took a very warm 
interest. A large number of members of the Parish Church 
here embraced the cause of ecclesiastical freedom, and took 
immediate measures for the formation of a congregation in 
which that privilege might be enjoyed. The Parish Church 
suffered greatly in numbers, and its diminished influence and 
power might have long continued had not the appointment to 
that church of the Eev. Norman M'Leod, not long after, gone 
far to counteract the effects of the Disruption in the parish. 
The Free Church congregation were eminently fortunate in the 
minister placed over them, — the Eev. John Macfarlane, D.D., 
— and its formation has been at once a financial success and 
a great public benefit. Coming into existence, as the Free 
Church did, while the Voluntary controversy was still recent, 
its ministers, with scarcely an exception, thought themselves 
called on to assert the duty of the State to endow and foster the 
Church quite as strongly as they had done while still members 
of the Establishment But the lapse of a generation, the 
experience of an altered position, and the abolition of patronage 
in the National Church, have greatly modified their original 
view, and now a decided majority of Free Church ministers unite 
heartily with the older Dissenters, though on different grounds, 
in calling for the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. 
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1844. The agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws, which had 
r (peal of te& n prosecuted with increasing earnestness, was now — 1844 
c t orn — nearing its triumph, and in Dalkeith, as elsewhere, enthusi- 
astic meetings were held, and numerously signed petitions 
adopted praying for their immediate and total repeal To 
form and direct public opinion on this subject was the office 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, whose efforts were supple- 
mented in 1845 and 1846 by the great potato failure, and 
the famine and mortality thereby produced in Ireland. The 
evils of the Corn Laws were considered by many so great as 
to authorize and call for the intervention of the Christian 
Churches ; and in the congregation with which the writer is 
connected, a meeting of the members was called to petition 
for Corn Law repeal. This was a new thing in our history, 
and the propriety of the course proposed did not commend 
itself to some who, like myself, had always been opposed to 
a tax on corn. At the meeting held in the East United 
Presbyterian Church I opposed petitioniiig as a congregation ; 
and as the reason then given for my opposition still appears 
to me to be cogent, I subjoin a brief abstract of what I then 
said: — 

'Need I remind you that congregations such as this are 
formed for the purpose of providing and supporting religious 
ordinances among its members, and that the object sought in 
forming a congregation supplies the best key to its subsequent 
duties ? As citizens, as Christians, as patriots, we have 
numerous duties to perform besides those connected with the 
Church, and in any of these we may very properly ask the 
concurrence and assistance of the Legislature ; but we are not 
warranted, as I think, to promote them by means of con- 
gregational machinery. If it were the duty of congregations 
to mix themselves up with politics or political economy, it 
would be equally the duty of every other religious or benevo- 
lent society to do the same. There are the Indigent Sick Society, 
the Association in Aid of the Koyal Infirmary, Missionary 
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Societies, Friendly Societies, and so on. Now, none of these 1847- 
societies have ever interfered with political questions; and 
why ? Just because they were formed for other objects, and 
have kept faithfully to these only. If it had been otherwise, 
and these societies had rushed eagerly into the arena of 
party strife, society would have become too hot for them, and 
without accomplishing any public good, they would have 
failed in their own proper objects. Let those who think, as 
I certainly do, that the Corn Laws ought to be abolished, 
petition in their capacity of citizens for their repeal, but let 
them not press into this service a society whose design is so 
widely different, and which is itself sure to be injured by 
making the attempt/ 

On the 19th January 1847, a public meeting was held Highland 

Relief 

here to adopt measures for obtaining contributions in aid of Fund. 
our destitute fellow-countrymen in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. The famine, occasioned by the potato failure of 
the previous year, pressed with as much severity on the 
Highlands as on Ireland, and movements with a view to their 
relief were held very generally throughout the Lowlands. 
The meeting at Dalkeith was presided over by Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff, chamberlain to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch; 
and the resolutions were proposed and seconded by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: — Eevs. Norman M'Leod, Joseph Brown, 
John Macfarlane, D.D., A. T. Gowan, and Mr. George Gray. 
The subscriptions amounted to £361, 8s. 10d., to which was 
added a collection made in the Free Church of £34, 3s. 3d., 
and another by the Congregational Church of £17, making 
in all £412, 12s. Id. 

The most important local movement of 1847 was one North 

Rritish 

made by the merchants and traders of the town to secure a /t a u wa y m 
more direct and easy connection with the Edinburgh and 
Hawick Kailway than the 'station at Eskbank, to which we 
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18^7. were then confined, and which the directors of the Company 
appeared to think was sufficient. The Hawick and Edinburgh 
branch of the North British Railway had been recently opened 
for traffic, and there was a strong feeling here that the want 
of a nearer connection than Eskbank would be a serious dis- 
advantage to the town. Under this impression a public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants was held, and a memorial to the directors 
adopted ; and as that memorial mentions a number of facts 
relating to the trade and prospects of the town, I shall tran- 
scribe it in this place : — 

' The memorial of the undersigned inhabitants sheweth, — 
That your Memorialists, as inhabitants of Dalkeith, and most 
of them engaged in business therein, have observed with deep 
regret and disappointment the very imperfect arrangements 
made by the North British Railway Company for connecting 
the town of Dalkeith with the Edinburgh and Hawick branch 
of their main line, and beg respectfully to solicit your early 
and earnest attention to this very important subject. 

'That, being persuaded that nothing but direct and easy 
connection with an extensive railway system can enable any 
town or community to retain its commercial position in a 
district that is elsewhere supplied with such communication, 
your Memorialists witnessed with high satisfaction the 
purchase by your Company of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith, 
and Edinburgh, Leith, and Dalkeith Railways, for the purpose 
of reconstructing and extending these lines to Hawick and 
Carlisle, recognising as they did in this arrangement the only 
effectual means of preserving the trade and prosperity of 
Dalkeith, and believing, at the same time, that the prosperity 
of Dalkeith would promote, in the most effectual manner, the 
success and development of the railway. 

' That, entertaining these views, your Memorialists have been 
surprised and grieved by the removal, within these few days, 
of the station at the west end of Dalkeith to Gallowshall, and 
they avail themselves of the present method of conveying 
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their sentiments to your Honourable Board, and of submitting 1847. 
some of the grounds on which they solicit either the restora- 
tion and enlargement of the old station, or, what they would 
rather recommend, the formation of another of more ample 
dimensions, and in a situation not less generally convenient. 

'That the formation and reconstruction of railways are 
sanctioned by Parliament, from their being thought likely to 
promote the public interests, and that to .sacrifice this object, 
as the North British Company is now doing, by the removal 
of the station from Dalkeith to Gallowshall, is not only 
to deprive your Memorialists of an advantage they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but is directly to contravene the spirit 
of that legislation by which the existence of all railways is 
sanctioned. 

' In illustration of the extent of intercourse in goods and 
passengers affected by the measures in question, your 
Memorialists beg to submit the following statements : — 

' I. Passenger Traffic. — In the report of the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith Eailway Company for 1843, — the last report 
published by that Company, — the number of passengers 
conveyed from and to the Dalkeith station is said to have 
been 165,000. The number of passengers annually conveyed 
between Dalkeith and Edinburgh by omnibus will amount to 
50,000, the entire passenger traffic being thus 215,000 per 
annum. 

' II. Goods Traffic. — One house in the number of sub- 
scribers to this memorial has, during the past year, brought 
from and sent to Edinburgh, Leith, and Fisherrow, 10,900 
tons weight of material. Another house estimates its annual 
traffic to and from places for which the railway might be 
employed at 6000 tons, and another at 5000 tons; while 
returns have been got from sixteen other houses, showing an 
annual traffic of 13,000 tons. Bearing in mind that from the 
above estimates the bakers, fleshers, smiths, carpenters, and 
a number of corn-dealers and grocers have been excluded, 
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1847. your Memorialists think they may estimate the probable 
amount of goods of all kinds that might be sent from and 
to Dalkeith by rail at 50,000 tons per annum, an amount 
the securing of which surely deserves the most vigorous efforts 
of the Eailway Company/ — July 9, 1847. 

The Eailway Company were very unwilling to move, and 
urged objections of various kinds to every suggestion made to 
them, the removal of which required numerous meetings and 
long correspondence. The Company thought the circular line 
from Glenarch to Dalkeith, employed until then for conveying 
minerals from the Duke's collieries only, incapable of being 
adapted to locomotive traffic, and proposed to erect a station 
in the park at Newmills Boad, and to form a line from thence 
by way of Benbough and Strawberry Bank to the Brickfield. 
The Memorialists thought that would be an inconvenient 
arrangement, and urged the Company to consult their engineer, 
Mr. Miller, as to the practicability of using the line from 
Glenarch. This was at length done, with the result that the 
circular entry was employed, not for horse traffic as before, 
but for carriages drawn by steam, and from that time to the 
present it has been used with entire safety and with great 
public advantage. 

ComUna- The passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1845, 
*himse?° r ^^ ^e ferilfties given by that measure to applicants for 
parochial relief of enforcing their demands, produced in this 
district, as elsewhere, a strong desire to possess some method 
by which, while the wants of the really necessitous should be 
provided for, an effectual check might be put upon improper 
applications for relief ; and under the influence of this feeling, 
the Union, or, as it was afterwards called, the Combination 
Poorhouse, was erected. The first step in this direction was 
taken on 8th June 1847, when a meeting of delegates 
from the Parochial Boards of Dalkeith, Newton, Newbattle, 
Borthwick, Cockpen, Cranston, and Crichton was held at 
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Dalkeith, for the purpose of conferring with each other as to 1849. 
the expediency of providing a common poorhouse for the " 

paupers of these parishes, and of considering by what prin- 
ciples such a poorhouse should be regulated. The delegates 
were of opinion that the erection of a union poorhouse was 
extremely desirable, and they requested the Committee of the 
Dalkeith Parochial Board to prepare a scheme for the erection, 
management, and maintenance of such an institution, and to 
bring the same before another meeting of delegates. The 
task of preparing the scheme was assigned to myself, aided 
by the other Dalkeith members; and as this was the first 
combination poorhouse provided in Scotland, the difficulty of 
executing the work was considerable. The scheme was at 
length matured, and Borthwick, Cranston, and Crichton having 
withdrawn, the other four parishes, viz. Dalkeith, Newton, 
Newbattle, and Cockpen, were, with the sanction and con- 
currence of the Board of Supervision, formed into a union for 
the erection and management of a poorhouse. On the 9 th 
August 1849 the Combination Poorhouse was opened for the 
reception of pauper inmates, and it has continued ever since 
to perform successfully the important purposes for which it 
was erected. As already mentioned, the number of combining 
parishes at first was only four; they are now eleven in 
number, the advantages of having such a test of destitution, 
and such an excellent mode of providing for the really neces- 
sitous, having become more manifest from year to year. 

It would be unjust to my fellow-townsmen, as well as to Testi- 
my own feelings, if I were to omit noticing an occurrence / rom 
which I have ever regarded with the greatest pride and^^^ 
pleasure. The following narrative of the event is taken from 
the Caledonian Mercury of 2d April 1849 : — 

' On Friday afternoon, a meeting of the friends and fellow- 
townsmen of Alexander Mitchell, Esq., merchant, Dalkeith, 
was held in the Court Koom, White Hart Street, for the 
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1850. purpose of presenting him with an acknowledgment of their 

esteem and gratitude for his valuable and constant public 

services in the locality. The* room was well filled, and a 
considerable number of ladies were present The testimonial 
consisted of a silver tea-kettle, coffee-pot, apd salver, of the 
value of about a hundred pounds, and executed by Messrs. 
Marshall & Son, Edinburgh. The following inscription was 
engraved on the articles, all of which were remarkable for 
elegance of design, and richness and beauty of execution : — 
" Presented to Alexander Mitchell, Esq., merchant, Dalkeith, 
by a number of his friends and fellow-townsmen, to mark 
their respect for his private character, their admiration of his 
public spirit, and their gratitude for his numerous, valuable, 
and unwearied services to the different benevolent and useful 
institutions of the town — March 30, 1849."' 

The presentation was made by Bobert Scott Moncrieff, Esq., 
chamberlain to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, in a long 
and most gratifying speech, for which, however, as well as for 
my reply, I must refer to the Edinburgh newspapers of the 
time, where they are given at length. The presentation took 
place in the afternoon, and in the evening I was entertained 
at dinner in the Cross Keys Inn by a large assemblage of 
friends, Mr. Scott Moncrieff again taking the chair, and Mr. 
George Gray, banker, acting as croupier. The meeting was 
in the highest degree successful and gratifying. 

Centenary One hundred years having elapsed since the formation of 
U.P. Con- the East United Presbyterian Congregation here, a series of 
gregatum. ^eygg^g services were held in commemoration of the event 
on Tuesday the 2 2d October 1850, and the occasion appears 
to me to call for a short notice in this place. The Church 
now bearing the name of the United Presbyterian dates from 
the year 1733, when the Erskines and their associates seceded 
from the Established Church, and formed themselves into a 
presbytery; but it was not until 1750 that the Dalkeith 
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congregation obtained its first minister. This was the Eev. 1850. 
William Hutton, previously of Stow, who was ordained here 
on the 20th June of that year. Mr. Hutton continued his 
ministry in Dalkeith until February 1791, when he died in 
the 80 th year of his age, and the 51st of his ministry. He 
was succeeded by Mr. John Jeffrey, whose pastorate continued 
until 1796, when the state of his health rendered necessary 
the dissolution of the pastoral tie. In 1799 Mr. Thomas 
Brown was ordained minister of the congregation, and held 
that office till his death in 1828. Mr. David King was 
ordained as Dr. Brown's successor in 1830, but retained that 
position only till 1833, when he accepted a call to Grey- 
friars Church, Glasgow. The Eev. Joseph Brown, who 
succeeded Dr. King in 1834, was translated to Glasgow in 
1863, and at the period of the centenary was in the 17th 
year of his ministry. 

The services of the day were begun by a sermon preached 
by the Eev. John Brown, D.D., Edinburgh ; after which Dr. 
Joseph Brown read an interesting historical sketch of the 
congregation from its formation to the time then present. In 
the evening a soiree was held in the church, which was filled 
to overflowing, when very interesting addresses were delivered, 
and presentations were made to Dr. Brown and Mrs. Brown ; 
to the former a purse of sovereigns, and to the latter a gold 
watch and appendages. 

From the address which I gave in making the above 
presentations, I shall quote only a few sentences: — 'I am 
not called on to employ argument or persuasion in order to 
establish Dr. Brown's claims on our affection, or to secure 
your cordial and grateful recognition of these claims. All 
that argument or eloquence might have effected on these 
points has been triumphantly gained without them; and 
though I should have felt it an honour, on an occasion like 
the present, to refer to some of the claims possessed by Dr. 
Brown on our respect and gratitude, I consider it a still 
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1851. higher honour to appear here with the evidences before me 
that no such effort is called for, as the representative of 
affections which no eloquence has been required to awaken, 
and for the purpose of assuring our minister that by every 
one of us these affectionate feelings are sincerely entertained. 
The foundation of ministerial usefulness is undoubtedly to be 
found in personal devotedness and piety, and it is our happi- 
ness to know that Dr. Brown possesses this first and highest 
qualification in an eminent degree ; that he is a Christian as 
well as a Christian minister ; and that while he is an able 
expositor of Christian truth, he is himself manifestly an 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men.' 

In acknowledging the testimonials, Dr. Brown said : € If he 
valued the gift on its own account, he valued it still more 
highly from its being an expression of attachment to himself 
and to his ministry. He liked to look on the gift as an 
expression of golden opinions as well as an exhibition of 
golden sovereigns. But the gift was double, and the acknow- 
ledgment behoved to be double also. It was not permitted 
to a woman to speak in the church. They were to ask their 
husbands at home, and he had no doubt his wife would carry 
out that injunction, and when he went home would ask him 
what he said for her in return. Those who rule well were 
to be accounted worthy of double honour, and he confessed 
that his wife's rule was a gentle one. It was said that a 
Scotsman was never more at home than when abroad, but 
that could not be said of his wife, for she was never more at 
home than when at home.' 

Great Ex- The marking event of 1851 was the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, and the interest felt in it here was warm and 
widespread. Prior to the opening of the Exhibition, a public 
meeting of inhabitants was held in Dalkeith for the purpose 
of explaining the nature and objects of the undertaking, one 
result of which was the appointment of a committee to receive 
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and forward whatever products of nature or art might be sent 1852. 
to them. Of this committee I was made secretary, and felt ~*~~ "" 
therefore the more called on to exert myself in the promotion 
of the undertaking. International Exhibitions have been so 
numerous since 1851, that the great attractions of that enter- 
prise are apt to be forgotten. Until that year, however, 
no attempt had ever been made to combine the civilised 
races of men in the prosecution of a common peaceful pursuit. 
The lapse of six thousand years had been necessary to establish 
the fact that nations may be united with a view to their 
mutual benefit not less readily or cordially than for the 
purposes of war and conquest ; and it is fitted to shock our 
feelings as men quite as much as to gratify our patriotism 
and strengthen our loyalty, to reflect that but for the generous 
sagacity and high moral courage of the late Prince Consort, 
this rudimentary lesson in the science of humanity would 
probably have been still untaught. 

On the 9th September 1852 the Earl of Dalkeith attained Majority 
his majority, and in Dalkeith, as on all his Grace's other Earl of 
estates, the occasion was celebrated with genuine enthusiasm. 
The inhabitants kept the day as a holiday. The shops were 
early closed, while flags floated on the breeze, and evergreens 
and triumphal arches gave manifestation of the general joy. 
On the previous day it was resolved at a public meeting to 
present addresses to the Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of 
Dalkeith, expressive of attachment and respect ; and on the 
morning of the 9 th a deputation, consisting of Messrs. George 
Gray, Andrew Gray, John Lucas, M.D., and Alexander 
Mitchell, proceeded to the palace and presented the addresses. 
The working classes and public bodies, however, were not 
content with these addresses only, but went in procession to 
the palace to express their sympathy with the occasion. A 
number of gentlemen connected with Dalkeith and surround- 
ing district dined in the Cross Keys Inn in the afternoon, — 
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ms. George Gray, Esq., in the chair, and John Coldwells and 

""" "" " John Steven acting as croupiers. In the evening, near the 

railway station, there was a magnificent display of fireworks, 

which was witnessed by a crowd estimated to amount to 

about ten thousand persons. 

The preparations made at the family residence, 'Dalkeith 
Park, were on a great scale, a large pavilion having been 
erected on the lawn, to entertain the numerous tenants and 
dependants of his Grace from all his Scotch estates. His 
Grace presided at the banquet, and gave the usual loyal 
toasts, after which Lord John Scott gave the toast of the 
evening, the health of the Earl of Dalkeith. A splendid 
display of fireworks terminated the festivities of the day. 

Social and In the autumn of 1853 an association was formed to 
Re/arm. promote the social and sanitary improvement of the town, 
which promised for some time to be very successful, but 
in the end produced only disappointment and chagrin. The 
feelings toward the Duke of Buccleuch created by the circum- 
stances in which the scheme was abandoned were very different 
from those to which the inhabitants had given such cordial 
expression on the majority of his eldest son. The move- 
ment for social and sanitary reform originated with Mr. George 
Seton, advocate, Edinburgh, then residing at Eskbank, and was 
initiated at a preliminary meeting held on the 17th August 
in the house of Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who expressed a warm 
interest in its success. This was followed by a public 
meeting a few days afterwards, at which Mr. George Gray 
presided, and when the society was regularly organized. Its 
object was declared to be 'to ameliorate the social and 
sanitary condition of the town by the adoption of practical 
measures, more particularly by the collection of minute 
statistics, the improvement of dwellings, the extension of 
drainage, the establishment of a refreshment room, library, 
and reading-room, the formation of a public ground for re- 
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creation and amusement, the procuring of garden allotments, 185S. 
public baths, washing-houses and bleaching-greens ; as also *" — ' 
the encouragement of lectures, and evening schools/ The 
scheme was only too comprehensive, as it would have been 
nearly impossible to carry it fully out, however zealous and 
united the community might have been. The several com- 
mittees, however, entered heartily and without loss of time on 
the task assigned them, and the reports which they brought 
up to the general committee disclosed many social and sani- 
tary evils, and may still be read with interest and advantage. 
The possibility of providing the funds had not been sufficiently 
pondered, and the desire of the Duke of Buccleuch to co- 
operate in promoting the public welfare had been too readily 
assumed. The estimated cost of the drainage work thought 
necessary was over £600, and the expectation that this might 
be met by preserving and utilizing the sewage would pro- 
bably not have been realized. The committee appointed to 
consider how funds might be procured for paving and other 
purposes, suggested the adoption of the Police Act, and 
recommended an application to the Trustees for that purpose. 
But the failure of the committee to obtain a public park, and 
the unpleasant feelings thereby excited, prevented any appli- 
cation being made to the Trustees, and brought the enterprise 
to grief. Thinking Dick's Park the most eligible piece of 
ground for a public park and recreation ground, the com- 
mittee applied to the Duke of Buccleuch for a lease of it for 
that purpose ; and at a meeting of committee held on the 20th 
February 1854, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who presided, said that 
his Grace had, in compliance with the request of the com- 
mittee, granted the use of a portion of the park as a place 
of public recreation and amusement, and without requiring in 
the meantime any rent or compensation for the same. The 
meeting thereupon agreed to convey their best thanks to his 
Grace for the important and valuable boon which he had thus 
conferred on the inhabitants, and this was accordingly done. 

D 
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185S. It turned out, however, that the Duke's offer had been mis- 
understood, and that instead of requiring no rent or compen- 
sation for the ground, the committee, in the event of Mr. 
Plummer being willing to part with the ground, would have 
to pay the same rent paid by him, viz. £4, 2s. per acre for 
the eight acres proposed to be enclosed, and that under a 
lease of only seven years' duration, conditions which the 
committee could not see their way to accept. The other 
parts of the scheme came speedily to the same end, the real 
difficulties of the measures proposed, and the disappointing 
way in which they had been dealt with in the matter of the 
park, having entirely cooled and discouraged the committee. 
It may be well, however, to preserve in this place some, 
indications of the spirit in which the society originated, and 
of the objects it was designed to secure, as these are contained 
in the speech with which I introduced the first resolution at 
the public meeting referred to : — 

c Every one present knows how defective are the sanitary 
and domestic arrangements of the town in its poorer districts, 
and no one will venture to deny that it is his interest and 
duty to remove these evils. The dwellings of the poorer 
class are in general too small ; they consist of too few apart- 
ments to provide for the decent separation of the sexes ; they 
are badly ventilated, badly lighted, badly protected from cold 
and wet; and are surrounded by other conditions in the 
highest degree unfavourable to health, virtue, and happiness. 
Surely such a state of things calls for amelioration. We are 
our brother's keepers. It is our duty to do what we can to 
rescue him from the degradation into which he has fallen; 
and it is our interest as well as our duty, for in elevating 
him we shall best promote our own elevation, and secure our 
own safety/ 
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The opening of the Dalkeith Corn Exchange took place on 1864. 

the 10th August 1854, the first sale therein having been opening 

made, by arrangement, by Mr. John Hunter, Oxenford Mains, Exchange. 

as the farmer who had been longest in the habit of attending 

the market. The occasion was celebrated by a public banquet 

in the large hall, at which upwards of four hundred gentlemen 

were present. The Marquis of Lothian presided, and the 

vice-chair was occupied by the Earl of Dalkeith. After the 

usual loyal toasts, the Marquis of Lothian asked for a bumper 

to the toast of the evening, * Prosperity to the Corn Exchange/ 

He regretted that from untoward circumstances the toast had . 

not been proposed by the noble Duke, who would have done 

it best, and who had the best right to do it. He also felt 

that he could not do proper justice to. the subject from the 

lack of sufficient knowledge, but if cordial good wishes for the 

success of the undertaking could make any amends, he assured 

the company that these were not wanting. He congratulated 

the inhabitants on the possession of so handsome a building 

as that in which they were now met. 

Other toasts having been given by the Chairman, Lord 
Dalkeith, Sheriff Gordon, and Mr. Trotter, Mortonhall, Sir 
William Johnston proposed ' The Health of the Members of 
the Corn Exchange Committee/ coupling my name with the 
toast as convener of the committee. In acknowledging this 
toast, I entered at some length into the history of the under- 
taking; and as the facts are interesting, I will insert my 
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1854. remarks here, as given in the Courant of the Saturday 
following. 

Mr Mitchell said: 'It was rather more than two years 
since the committee had entered on their duties, and, as the 
result showed, with very inadequate conceptions of the 
magnitude and difficulty of the task they had undertaken. 
In the first circular issued by the committee, dated July 
1852, they assumed the cost of a covered market at £1000, 
and they expressed their belief that if £1000 were raised it 
would be unnecessary to levy any tax on the grain exposed 
in the building. Arrangements having been made for 
obtaining subscriptions, these were promised to the extent 
of £870. But before this result was known, the committee 
had applied to Mr. Cousin, Edinburgh, for a plan and probable 
estimate, and had learned that to erect such a building as 
that contemplated, of the simplest character, with merely a 
wall towards the street, and without offices for the clerks, or 
other conveniences, a sum of not less than £1600 would be 
required, and that with these apartments added, and a 
moderate degree of ornament given to the building, £300 
to £400 more would have to be provided. The subscribers 
were called together, and after due deliberation it was 
resolved to try a second subscription, with the view of 
carrying out the undertaking in this more perfect form. The 
attempt was made, and in May 1853 additional subscriptions 
to the amount of £240 were reported. Notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of these contributions, the subscribers were of 
opinion that the work should go on; and the Trustees of 
Dalkeith, in whom the property was vested, and who were 
to be responsible to the contractors for the erection, having 
acceded to the wishes of the subscribers, estimates were forth- 
with procured, and the work begun. But it had not advanced 
far when an impression arose that the proposed area was too 
small, and after a good deal of hesitation it was resolved to 
increase the length of the market hall by 20 feet, an altera- 
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tion which, with some additional modifications of the plan, 185k. 
would cost from £300 to £400 more. The estimates that 
had already been accepted amounted to £2300, and it was 
evident that with the proposed large addition, and a variety 
of other charges not taken account of in the estimates, it 
would be impossible to avoid having recourse for a portion of 
this sum to a small tax on the grain sold in the market 
Efforts were made to obtain additional subscriptions, but 
without much effect, and the result was the adoption by the 
Trustees, with the unanimous concurrence and sanction of a 
numerous meeting of subscribers, of a small impost on sample 
bags. The Trustees undertook that this impost should not 
continue longer than ten years, and that if the sum derived 
from it should warrant its discontinuance earlier than that 
period it should be done. It was now ascertained that the 
entire cost of the building would be over £3000, of which sum 
£1510 had been raised by subscription, leaving an equal 
amount to be derived from the market revenues. The Trustees 
had become bound to pay off two-thirds of the debt, or £1000, 
by equal annual instalments in ten years, and the balance, 
which existed as an overdrawn bank account, so soon as the 
revenues would admit of it ; and he had no doubt that the 
ten years would suffice to accomplish both operations. It 
might be interesting to notice that the total number of 
subscribers to the Corn Exchange was 500, of whom 150 
had subscribed a second time, the original subscriptions being 
£1220, and the supplementary £290. Proprietors of land 
had subscribed £690, farmers £287, and corn-dealers, mer- 
chants, and others £433 ; and the Trustees of Dalkeith, 
from their scanty funds, had placed £100 at the credit of 
the committee. He begged leave, in conclusion, to express 
the satisfaction which the committee had in having now 
reached the close of their labours, and in being able to hand 
over this magnificent structure to the guardianship of the 
Trustees/ 
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1854. Besides acknowledging the honour done to the Corn 
Exchange Committee, I proposed a toast intimately connected 
with Dalkeith and Dalkeith market in the following terms : — 
'In the list of subscribers to this building appear the 
names of two gentlemen who have done incomparably more 
than any other two individuals that could be named to pro- 
mote the commercial and agricultural importance of Dalkeith 
and Dalkeith market, and who, though from extreme age they 
are no longer able to take part in active business, or in such 
social gatherings as the present, have manifested a warm 
interest in the erection of this building, and are, I have no 
doubt, present with us in spirit in the proceedings of this 
day. To these venerable and venerated gentlemen, Mr. John 
Gray, sen., and Mr. Archibald Ainslie, the fathers, and for 
more than half a century the acknowledged and respected 
leaders of this market, I propose that we do such honour as 
may be done by drinking to their good health. In proposing 
this toast my words shall be few. Every one knows that 
Mr. John Gray, sen., has been beyond comparison the most 
enterprising and extensive corn-dealer and merchant that 
Dalkeith has produced; that he gained that position by the 
exercise of pre-eminent ability and diligence in the prosecu- 
tion of business ; that he deserved it by the sterling integrity 
and honour that marked all his transactions ; and that he has 
retained it for the long period of about seventy years ; and 
that whatever distinction this town has attained as a place of 
commercial activity and enterprise, has been owing in no 
small degree to Mr. Gray's efforts, example, instructions, and 
success. Mr. Ainslie's pre-eminence as an agriculturist has 
been not less signal than Mr. Gray's as a merchant. I am 
assured by those who have known Mr. Ainslie longer than I 
have done, that throughout his long career as a farmer, 
extending over a period of about sixty years, he has been 
recognised by the agricultural body having its centre in 
Dalkeith as the first and most distinguished of their number, 
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the largest grower of corn, the most successful improver of 1854. 
land, the most extensive and trusted referee in cases of dis- 
pute and difficulty, the leader of his compatriots in drainage, 
manuring, and rearing of stock ; and that with these merits 
have been combined in no common measure the moral and 
social qualities .which give lustre and attractiveness to pro- 
fessional eminence, — unsullied honour, affability of demeanour, 
the deportment and manners of a gentleman. It is remarkable 
that the active life of these two distinguished men should 
have been so nearly coincident; that the largest producer 
and the largest purchaser of grain should have entered 
Dalkeith market and retired from it within so short a period 
of each other. To such men every one must feel that it is a 
privilege to do honour, and every one must admit that the 
present meeting, constituting, as it does, an epoch in the 
history of that market, to m the success of which they so 
largely contributed, is a fitting and appropriate occasion for 
giving expression to such feelings. Happily we can desire 
for our venerable friends no earthly gratification which they 
do not already possess. Love, honour, obedience, troops of 
friends, which form the best reward of active usefulness, and 
the best solace of retirement and age, they enjoy in ample 
measure. We can only desire that in these and in all other 
respects the future may be as the past ; that filial hands may 
continue to minister to their growing weakness ; that public 
honour may continue to rest on their well-earned retreat ; and 
that what remains of their career may be spent in serene 
and tranquil happiness, in grateful recollections of the past, 
and calm anticipations of the future — progressive virtue and 
approving heaven.' 

On the 9th October 1854 a public meeting of the in- Patriotic 
habitants was held in the new Corn Exchange on behalf of 
the Patriotic Fund. On the motion of Mr. Walter Simpson, 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff was called to the chair. There were 
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1854. from 400 to 500 persons present, and the meeting was 
cordially in favour of the object The Chairman congratulated 
the inhabitants on their being assembled for the first time in 
their beautiful and spacious hall, than which he believed a 
finer place of assemblage was scarcely to be found in any town 
in Scotland. He stated that he had called this meeting in 
compliance with a circular he had received from the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Sheriff, calling attention to Her Majesty's 
proclamation, and inviting him to take measures to promote 
the collection of gifts and contributions to the Patriotic Fund. 
On consulting some friends in Dalkeith, it was thought that 
the best way of complying with the request of the Duke of 
Buccleuch would be to call a public meeting, and place the 
matter before the inhabitants ; and he trusted that the result 
would reflect credit on the liberality, patriotism, and loyalty 
of the people of Dalkeith. Our gracious Queen, whom might 
God bless, had set us the example, and given us the oppor- 
tunity of showing our sympathy with and admiration of those 
who were engaged in the war, and of relieving the families of 
those husbands and fathers who might perish in the cause of 
their country. 

The first resolution, which I had the honour to move, was 
in these words : — 

' That this meeting, deeply grateful to those gallant men— - 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the British army and navy 
— who in the present war with Eussia are fighting in the 
cause of their country and of European freedom and civilisa- 
tion, and cordially acknowledging their obligation to provide 
for the widows and orphans of such of them as may fall, 
whether in battle or by disease, or otherwise, when engaged 
in that contest, have learned with high satisfaction Her 
Majesty's recommendation to form a Patriotic Fund for the 
relief of those widows and orphans, and resolve to take imme- 
diate measures to obtain contributions thereto in Dalkeith 
and neighbourhood.' 
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My remarks in moving this resolution are thus given in 1854. 
the Courant of next day : — 

' That it was our duty to assist in providing for the widows 
and children of those who had fallen or might yet fall in 
battle needed no proof. They had given up for their country 
the objects of their fondest solicitude, the sources of their 
accustomed and natural support, by whose care and affection 
they had been sustained in time past, to whose care and 
affection they looked for aid and succour in time to come ; and 
should we hesitate to acknowledge the sacrifices they had made, 
and to mitigate, so far as we were able, the sufferings they 
were called to endure ? Proud of the heroism that had 
brought fresh fame to our country, and fresh security to the 
cause of European liberty, should we withhold our sympathy 
from those to whom that heroism had brought sorrow and 
desolation ? Questions might be raised in regard to the best 
mode of making the required provision, but there could be 
no question with respect to the duty of making it. If we 
respected the claims of justice, if we felt for the sufferings of 
the bereaved, if we would mark our admiration of services 
that could no longer be rewarded in the persons of those who 
rendered them, or if we would encourage and animate their sur- 
vivors to fight their country's battles, the widows and orphans 
of the brave men who fell in the Crimea would not appeal to us 
in vain. The only objection that has been made to the present 
movement respects the method of obtaining the funds, it being 
the opinion of some that the sinews of the Patriotic Fund, 
like the sinews of the war itself, should be raised by taxation, 
to which it may be sufficient to say that the point has already 
been decided the other way. But independently of its being 
the only available method of relieving those whom we desire 
to benefit, the plan that has been adopted is in all essential 
respects the best. If war was to be our habitual condition 
in future, there might be room for hesitation, but he trusted 
and believed that a happier destiny was before us. Thirty- 
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1855. nine years had elapsed since the termination of the last great 
European contest, and every one of those years had tended 
to make another general war more improbable, by increasing 
that commercial intercourse and mutual dependence of the 
several States on each other which form the best security for 
the peace and happiness of nations. Our sympathies on 
behalf of the objects of the present movement ought to be 
deepened by the consideration that the sufferings they were 
enduring had been incurred in a righteous cause. In such 
questions as the present the cause was everything. War was 
indeed a dreadful evil, springing from bad passions, accom- 
panied by fearful sufferings, and followed too often by famine, 
pestilence, and death. But there were still greater evils than 
war, and to avert or remove these might make war a necessity 
and a virtue. The sacredness of human life could not be too 
highly enforced, but there were possessions still more sacred, 
treasures still more precious, than even human life, and for 
the securing of which good men in all ages had been willing 
to shed their blood like water. Amongst these were civil 
freedom, the independence of nations, the vindication of justice, 
the progress of the race, — blessings every one of which was 
involved in the present struggle with Bussia. If our ancestors 
had not valued life less than truth or freedom, the waves of 
despotism would ages ago have rolled over and whelmed those 
cherished institutions to which we owe our dignity, our 
grandeur, and our peace/ 

The other speakers were Mr. Barrie, Mr. George Gray, and 
Dr. Lucas. 

The The breaking out of the war with Bussia gave occasion to 

System? a g enera l enrolment and training of militia throughout the 
kingdom, a measure to which no one objected ; but as the old 
and almost forgotten practice of billeting the militiamen on 
the householders was also resumed, the effect was to produce 
deep and general complaint. To be forced to receive militia- 
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men into their houses appeared to many a violation of their 1855. 
rights as citizens, and to lodge them for less than one-half the 
sum paid by other lodgers was an obvious aggravation of the 
evil. Two months after the enrolment of the militia in Dal- 
keith, viz. on the 5th April 1855, a public meeting was called 
to petition Parliament against billeting, and in favour of the 
erection of barracks. Geo. Gray, Esq., occupied the chair, 
and in introducing the matter complained of, said : ' The 
grievance was the more palpable when they took into account 
the pecuniary sacrifice which it required many householders 
to make. To some it would be no great sacrifice to provide 
elsewhere than in their own houses for the men billeted on 
them, but to many the direct loss of two, three, or four shil- 
lings a week proved a serious encroachment on their comforts, 
if it did not lead to a diminution even of the necessaries of life. 
A large number of the individuals who enlisted were thought- 
less and profane young men, whose presence, conversation, 
and example amidst a young family must be positively per- 
nicious and demoralizing. It was to him personally gratifying 
and encouraging to know that if they succeeded in procuring 
the introduction of the barrack system, they would meet the 
wishes and receive the thanks of those officers in the regiment 
whose experience had been the most lengthened in military 
affairs.' 

My remarks in moving the first resolution are thus given 
in the Scottish Press : — ' Mr. Mitchell said there was probably 
not an individual present who did not know too well in what 
the evils of the billeting system consisted, or who required to 
be stimulated to do his part in order to obtain their removal. 
What was chiefly important on the present occasion was a 
clear and forcible conveyance of the complaint of the inhabitants 
to Parliament; such a statement as ought to satisfy the 
Legislature that their grievances were real, and supported by 
such an array of signatures as would show that the inhabitants 
at large were anxious for their redress. He should be sorry 
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1855. if their efforts to get rid of billeting were ascribed to hostility 
to the military order, or to any other motives than those 
which they avowed and proclaimed in the resolution now 
read. His feelings towards the army were those of respect 
and gratitude; but every one knew that the nature of our 
military system was injurious to the personal character of the 
troops. Able and well-behaved young men would not enter a 
service in which no amount of ability or good conduct would 
enable them to risa The private soldier was separated from 
the higher posts of his profession by a gulf which he knew 
could not be passed, and was thus left without the highest 
incentives to personal and professional merit. And the motives 
to good conduct being so largely absent, it was not surprising 
that the ranks should be filled by persons of inferior character 
and habits, and that the moral condition of the army should 
be low and unsatisfactory. This was an evil that called 
loudly for redress, but he referred to it now merely from its 
tendency to increase the evils of private billeting. The 
injustice of the billeting system, too, must be evident to all. 
In the case of Dalkeith, it called on 6000 individuals to 
perform a service equally due by 100,000 in the county, and 
punished 400 householders in the town while it allowed 7000 
in the county to go free. Than such a proceeding he could 
conceive of nothing more flagrantly unjust, more directly 
calculated to exasperate public feeling, to abate reverence for 
the law, and produce distrust and alienation between the 
rulers and the ruled. The number of men presently billeted 
in Dalkeith was about 500, requiring 250 beds; and as the 
billet-money allowed by Government did not amount to one- 
half the sum paid for beds for those who preferred doing this 
to receiving the men into their own houses, the pecuniary loss 
to the inhabitants was very considerable. He was sure the 
meeting would agree with him that the power of thus fastening 
the soldiery on the inhabitants was one that ought no longer 
to exist. Billeting on private families was unknown in 
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England, why should it exist here ? It was the reasonable 1855. 
boast of an Englishman, that his house was his own, and that 
the Queen could not enter it without his consent The 
Scotsman, however, could make no such boast, and he had 
reason to complain that while the Englishman's house was his 
castle, his own house was liable to be made at any moment a 
barrack for soldiers/ 

The other speakers at the meeting were Messrs. James 
Paterson, William Porteous, John Chisholm, and Eobert 
Somerville. 

The efforts to get rid of the billeting system arising out of Billeting 
the first public meeting having proved unsuccessful, another second 
meeting for the same purpose was held on the 2d July 1855, Meettng - 
at which I was called to preside. In introducing the subject 
to the meeting, I am reported to have said : * So far back as 
the month of January last, a memorial, which in one day 
received 500 signatures, was forwarded to the Lord-lieutenant 
of the county , pray ing for the erection of barracks to accommo- 
date the county militia. Whether that memorial was presented 
to the Commissioners of Supply did not appear, but his Grace 
afterwards informed us that the county could not comply with 
its prayer, having no funds for such a purpose. It turned 
out that the Militia Amendment Act of the past year, which 
we had assumed to authorize the erection of barracks for the 
lodging of the militia, had merely provided for buildings for 
the keeping of arms, clothing, and stores for the militia 
regiments, leaving the billeting system to remain as it was. 
Shortly after our fruitless application to the county, we made 
an appeal to the Government that proved equally fruitless. 
The memorial sent to Sir Sidney Herbert on the 2 2d January 
was not even acknowledged. The petition agreed to at our 
last public meeting was entrusted to Mr. Charles Cowan, who 
exerted himself to the utmost on our behalf, but without any 
practical result* 
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1855. The speakers at the second meeting were Rev. John 
Macfarlane, D.D., Rev. Joseph Brown, D.D., Rev. D. Macintosh, 
Rev. James Rennie, John Lindsay, Robert Somerville, and 
Dr. Jefferiss. I can only find room for one of these addresses, 
that of the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, who moved the first 
resolution. 

'The inhabitants/ Dr. Macfarlane said, 'were willing to 
bear their fair share of the burdens necessary for carrying on 
what he considered a necessary war, and they were willing to 
do more than this, as was shown by their contributions to the 
Patriotic Fund. While he claimed for himself, and those 
acting with him, exemption from any charge of disloyalty in 
consequence of the present movement, he desired at the same 
time to lift up his voice against any exaction being placed 
upon the inhabitants of this town in consequence merely of 
their proximity to the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. It was 
most inequitable that the few inhabitants of this town should 
be required to bear a burden that ought to press equally on 
the shoulders of the entire county. The question naturally 
arose, To whom were they indebted for this unenviable distinc- 
tion which they the people of Dalkeith enjoyed? In a 
meeting like this they could not pass such a question un- 
answered. Looking then at the law as it existed, he found 
. that it was the commander-in-chief of the militia, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, the colonel of the regiment, that 
had it in his power to billet the soldiers in the place of head- 
quarters, that is to say, in the place most convenient for 
himself, and this he had accordingly done. His Grace, he 
believed, with a single dash of his pen, could obliterate the 
evil of which they complained ; and he did think that any 
nobleman occupying such a position as his Grace did would 
require to have established very high claims on the inhabitants 
by his attention to and desire to promote the welfare of the 
town, to entitle him to the forbearance which the inhabitants 
had uniformly manifested towards him in this matter. He 
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was not aware of any obligation under which his Grace had 1855. 
ever laid the town of Dalkeith, but this he would say, and ~"~" — 
most firmly, that the attempts lately made to drain the town, 
and procure a public park in order to improve the social 
condition of the locality, had found no response from the 
ducal palace.' 

The third and last public meeting in connection with the Billeting 
billeting system was held on the 2 2d October — George Gray, ThircT~ 
Esq., in the chair. The object of the meeting was to afford Meettn s- 
the committee an opportunity of bringing their correspond- 
ence with Government in reference to the county militia 
before their fellow-townsmen, and to confer with them in 
reference to further proceedings. With this view, I read the 
report of the committee, narrating the proceedings they had 
taken, and including the letters written to the War Office and 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and the answers that had been received 
to these communications. Nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than the position taken up on this subject both by 
the War Office and by the Duke. His Grace's letters were 
considered particularly offensive. The other speakers on this 
occasion were the Eev. Drs. Brown and Macfarlane, Eev. D. 
Macintosh, Messrs. Wm. Porteous, James Paterson, and 
David Jerdah. In moving the first resolution, Dr. Brown 
said : — 

' They had gathered together to give forth one other protest 
against a flagrant injustice and an intolerable nuisance ; an 
injustice and a nuisance which revolving months had only 
served to aggravate. It might be said that this was an evil 
connected with a state of war. He admitted the fact, but 
refused it as an apology. They were not come together to 
complain of the war, of the expenditure of money, or to 
mourn over the loss of men, or to complain of the embodi- 
ment of the militia as an auxiliary to the regular army. But 
in the name of common sense, common equity, and common 
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1855. morality, he asked, Why adopt a course which was at once 
detrimental to the discipline of the regiment, and destructive 
to the morals of the community ? And in the name of this 
community he asked, What have we done to deserve such an 
infliction ? If their noble neighbour, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
were not greatly wronged, they owed to his influence the 
perpetuation of this evil ; and if it were so, his Grace had 
much to answer for. He was not disposed to diminish his 
Grace, to deny or disparage his many amiable qualities, but 
he did not regard him as the patron saint, the tutelary deity 
of the town ; and whatever benefits the Duke had conferred, 
or was disposed to confer, he reckoned the evils induced by 
the billeting system on the inhabitants such as greatly to 
outweigh all these benefits, even if his Grace should "be spared 
to confer them to the utmost verge of human life. His Grace 
had shown commendable zeal for the interests of decency, 
comfort, and morality in the cottars' houses on his estates, 
and how can he reconcile it to his sense of propriety and 
consistency to support a system by which these interests are 
jeopardized and sacrificed ? The various measures taken by 
the community to prevent or remove this injustice had his 
— Dr. Brown's — entire approval, and he was prepared in any 
place to vindicate them. Their correspondence with Govern- 
ment was worthy of themselves, and did great honour to the 
gentlemen who, in their name, conducted it But on the 
Government side the correspondence was altogether discredit- 
able, evasive, dilatory, and shuffling. They were, first of all, 
encouraged to expect relief from the " Quartermaster-General," 
who was urged to provide accommodation for the militia, but 
they knew nothing of the " Quartermaster's " diligence, nor 
did they hear anything of reprimand or dismissal for neglect. 
Gorham Common was next presented as a field of promise, 
and it only required a little imagination to picture it all 
bristling with carpenters, barracks erected, and our militia 
snugly esconced ; but Gorham Common is still nothing more 
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than Gorham Common. They were then handed over to the 1855. 
" general commanding in chief," and it did seem that some- 
thing serious was intended, for in the billets which were 
intended for twenty-eight days, but not issued, the twenty- 
eight was changed into seven, so that we seemed to be 
within a week of our deliverance ; but ere the week was out 
the dear delusion vanished, and new billets were prepared for 
other twenty-one days. Last of all, they were told that the 
proposal to form a camp on Lanark Moor was to be carried 
into effect, and to this door of hope they were encouraged to 
look ; but for his part he had no faith in the professions of 
Government, and did not expect that Lanark Moor would be 
a whit more fruitful than Gorham Common.' 

One of the resolutions adopted at this meeting was to send 
a deputation to London to wait on Lord Panmure at the War 
Office, and urge on him the importance of putting an end to 
billeting at Dalkeith ; and in fulfilment of that appointment, 
Drs. Brown and Macfarlane and myself set off to the metropolis 
on the following week. We had long and earnest interviews 
with Lord Panmure in Downing Street, and at length obtained 
an assurance from him that our grievance would be redressed. 
Of this happy result I am bound to say that the chief merit 
belongs to Dr. Brown, whose advocacy of our cause was 
peculiarly effective. Prom that day forward, billeting as it 
had previously existed, that is, compulsory and under-paid 
billeting, ceased. It is necessary to add, however, the 
remarkable fact, mentioned by Mr. Charles Cowan in the 
' Reminiscences ' of his life, that our relief from billeting did not 
come after all as an act of the Government, but as a decision of 
the House of Commons. 'In the spring of 1856/ says Mr. 
Cowan, ' I gave notice of a resolution, " That the practice of 
billeting the militia on private families in Scotland was 
equally destructive of the comfort both of the people and the 
military, and of the existence of kindly feelings, and that it 
was the duty of the Government to put an end to the 

E 
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1855. system."' This resolution Mr. Cowan submitted as an 
amendment to the motion for supply, and being well supported 
by Scotch members, the amendment was carried by 139 to 
116 votes. The most probable explanation is that the House 
of Commons, at the instance of Mr. Cowan, to whom we had 
all along been deeply indebted, anticipated and rendered 
unnecessary that independent action of the Government which 
Lord Panmure had promised, and which would otherwise 
have shortly taken place. 



CHAPTEE V. 

1856-1857. 
On Thursday the 10th July 1856, M. Kossuth visited Dal- me. 



keith, and here, as in all the towns visited by him, he met visit of M. 
with a most enthusiastic reception. It was arranged that he KoS5Uih - 
should leave Edinburgh so as to reach Gallowshall Toll at 
six o'clock evening, where he would be received by a proces- 
sion of the trades and inhabitants, and: be by them escorted 
into the town. In anticipation of his arrival every prepara- 
tion had been made by the inhabitants, and during the after- 
noon nearly all the shops were closed, and a general holiday 
observed. The principal street was in many places gaily 
decorated with wreaths of flowers, having appropriate emblems 
of welcome, while every window commanding a view of the 
route was crowded long before the hour. The beauty of the 
weather enhanced the effect of the preparations, and an 
immense assemblage soon collected, completely crowding the 
fine shady avenue of approach along which the proces&ion 
was to pass. By half-past five the whole way from the Corn 
Exchange to the toll was one animated mass — flags, drums, 
prancing horses, etc., marking the route of the cavalcade. 
When the carriage of M. Kossuth appeared, it was greeted 
with bursts of cheering, which continued throughout the pro- 
cession. On his arrival in Dalkeith, his carriage stopped in 
the widest part of the street, near the Cross Keys, where the 
Hungarian patriot shortly addressed the assemblage. After a 
short stay in my house, where he was introduced to a number 
of gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, he proceeded to 
the East U. P. Church to give the lecture which had been 
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i$56. previously intimated, the subject of which was ' The Austrian 
Concordat.' Having been called to the chair, I spoke as 
follows : — 

' I believe I shall best discharge the duties of the chair, 
and best express my gratitude for being requested to fill it, 
by proceeding at once, and, with scarcely a word of preface, 
to introduce the illustrious and honoured stranger by whom 
we are this evening to be addressed. Happily I do not need 
to explain the circumstances which led to the subjugation of - 
Hungary, the expatriation of its beloved and accomplished 
Governor, and his appearance in our island-home as a wanderer 
and an exile. The aspect of this assembly, and still more 
the magnificent reception of the afternoon, show plainly that 
the inhabitants of Dalkeith are familiar with those circum- 
stances, that they thoroughly comprehend the nature of the 
Hungarian struggle, and that they regard its illustrious chief 
with feelings of profound sympathy and admiration. The 
Hungarian revolution of 1848 finds its justification in the 
fact that it was not a revolt of the people of Hungary against 
law or order, or constitutional government, but an effort made, 
in the only form which then remained to them, to preserve 
these priceless blessings to their country. After exhausting 
every constitutional form of resistance to the aggressions of 
the house of Hapsburg, they had to choose at last between 
taking up arms against Austria, and bowing their necks for 
ever to her galling and relentless yoke ; and, like true and 
patriotic men, they chose the bolder and more hazardQus 
alternative. They believed that freedom was worth fighting 
for; they felt that to shrink from that arbitrament longer 
would be a cowardly dereliction of duty; and they were 
resolved that if they must submit to slavery, they would not 
add to its bitterness the pangs of self-reproach. Revolution 
was forced on the people of Hungary by a necessity similar 
to, and equally imperative with, that which in our own 
country brought about that great revolution to which, under 
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Providence, we owe nearly all that is valuable and ennobling 1856. 
in our national institutions. The origin and objects of conflict 
were substantially the same in both countries ; on the one 
side being a faithless and despotic dynasty, bent on the entire 
suppression of constitutional freedom ; and, on the other, a 
brave and generous people to whom liberty was inexpressibly 
dear, and who were ready to peril life itself rather than sur- 
render it to the spoiler. But for the Eevolution of 1688, our 
present condition would probably have resembled that to 
which Hungary has been reduced ; and if the Governor of 
Hungaiy had succeeded in his great enterprise, the indepen- 
dence of his noble country would have stood at this hour on 
a platform as lofty and commanding as our own. Deeply 
must we regret the failure of that patriotic enterprise ; deeply 
must we regret, that while revolution has been to us the 
source of so much elevation and privilege, its only results 
in Hungary have been severer bondage and deeper degrada- 
tion. It is consoling to know that in this degradation our 
illustrious visitor has never acquiesced, and I trust the day is 
not distant when, through his efforts and those of his heroic 
countrymen, Hungary shall be restored to the list of living 
nations.' 

M. Kossuth then rose and said : ' Mr. Chairman, I really 
must request you to use the influence of your position in this 
assembly, that instead of letting me stand in the shadow of 
great expectations, they would allow me to walk in the rays 
of their generous forbearance; because the deep emotions 
excited by the reception I have been honoured with here 
would make me far more apt to storm a battery or mount a 
breach than to address this assembly. Conquerors have been 
often carried in triumph to the Capitol of fame and successful 
enterprise, but in the gloomiest hour of his adversity never, 
never before my time has one been honoured with such generous 
sympathy as that with which I have been honoured. You 
have been pleased, Mr. Chairman, to allude to the difference 
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1856. in condition of my country and yours. Why is there such a 
striking similarity in the aims, the means, the purposes, the 
devotion of both nations, and so wide a difference in the 
results ? The answer is, that you had but to struggle against 
the oppressor of your country, against a faithless dynasty, but 
had no foreign intervention to tear from you the fruits of 
victory. We had gained these fruits, but Russia came, and 
there was not one Christian Power who raised a word of 
objection to its violation of Divine and human law in wrest- 
ing them from us. But I trust the Eternal will weigh in the 
balance of His retribution our sufferings and our anguish. I 
trust in the justice of our cause, and in the imperishable 
vitality of our nation ; and I trust also in those aspirations of 
the people in every free country, which, springing up in the 
very pathway of the homeless wanderer, are like the rainbow 
in a clouded sky, a promise and pledge of their ultimate 
triumph.' 

M. Kossuth then proceeded with his lecture, which occu- 
pied nearly two hours, and which was frequently and warmly 
applauded. 

The Eev. Joseph Brown then, in name of the meeting, 
returned thanks to M. Kossuth for his able and eloquent 
address. ' The inhabitants of Dalkeith/ he said, ' had honoured 
themselves by doing honour to the illustrious stranger now in 
the midst of them. The oldest man in Dalkeith did not 
remember any such commotion as there had been that day. 
And if there never had been such a movement before, let him 
say that there never had been an occasion more proper for 
such a movement; never before had there been such a 
demand made on them for their sympathy, their devotion, 
their admiration for the man who represented the cause of 
Hungary, and their devotion to that liberty of which he was 
the symbol and the advocate. Britons were proud of their 
country as an asylum to the oppressed of every nation, and 
had even given a safe retreat to tyrants from other countries ; 
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and if they would not triumph over a fallen oppressor, much 1857. 
more would they sympathize with one whom oppression had 
driven into exile, and who was still, and more than ever, 
enshrined in the affections of his suffering country.' 

Mr. Porteous expressed his warm concurrence with the 
remarks made by Dr. Brown, and said that M. Kossuth might 
now consider himself a free citizen of Dalkeith. 

A public meeting of inhabitants was held in the East U. P. The Forty 
Church here, on the 4th February 1857, for the purpose of Freehold. 
promoting the objects of the Scottish Freehold movement 
Among the gentlemen on the platform were the Bev. Dr. 
Begg, the Rev. Dr. Brown, Duncan M'Laren, Esq., Kobert 
Somerville, John Chisholm, William Porteous, John Tod, 
Thomas Alison. Having been called to the chair, 1 intro- 
duced the subject of freehold qualification as follows: — 
'This meeting has been called to promote the movement 
lately commenced in Edinburgh for facilitating the registra- 
tion of Scotch county voters, and for increasing in a certain 
direction the number of persons by whom the county franchise 
is possessed. These are our two objects. We seek, in the 
first place, to have the principle of the Burgh Eegistration 
Act of last session applied to the enrolment of county voters ; 
and, in the second place, to have the right of voting at county 
elections in Scotland extended to the class of small proprietors 
here which corresponds with the class of forty-shilling free- 
holders in England. That both of these objects are desirable 
does not, I conceive, admit of a doubt; and if you reckon 
them desirable, then I submit it is your duty in present 
circumstances to give public and emphatic expression to your 
sentiments, since without this there is no probability that 
either the one or the other will be gained. Having present 
with us this evening the gentlemen with whom the present 
movement originated, and by whom we will be immediately 
addressed, I feel myself released from the necessity of going 
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1857. largely into the subject, and will content myself in what 
follows with a very few general observations. All who have 
had to do with registration courts must be aware how difficult 
and expensive it frequently is, even for those whose qualifica- 
tions are the most undoubted, to get their claims admitted by 
the Sheriff, and their names added to the roll of electors. I 
need not explain what these difficulties are, but their well- 
known effect has been to diminish very considerably the 
number of voters, and make our narrow and inadequate con- 
stituency still more narrow and inadequate than it would 
otherwise be. These evils have been long felt and complained 
of, but it would not have been easy to find a remedy for them 
so long as the validity of the claimants' titles, and the value 
of the subjects claimed on had to be proved in the registration 
courts. The necessity of continuing to do this, however, was 
taken away by the Lands Valuation Act of 1854, and that 
Act had scarcely come into operation when our vigilant and 
patriotic friends, Dr. Begg and Mr. M'Laren, set themselves 
to consider how it might be made to supersede the Sheriff's 
Court, and to facilitate and cheapen the enrolment of voters. 
The result of their deliberations was the introduction of a 
Bill to accomplish these objects by the Lord Advocate, and it 
was no fault of theirs, or of the Lord Advocate, that the 
Begistration Act of last session left Parliament the imperfect 
measure which it now is. As prepared by the Lord Advocate 
it applied to the whole of Scotland, county and burgh alike ; 
but our county members stoutly opposed it, and, in order to 
escape their hostility, and save at least a part of the measure, 
the counties were left out, and the operation of the Act 
confined to the burghs. The first object of the present 
movement, therefore, is to undo the mischief wrought by the 
Scotch county members. The Lord Advocate, at a meeting 
held on Saturday last, intimated his intention of shortly 
introducing a Bill to extend the principle of the Burgh 
Begistration Act to counties ; and we propose that you should 
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« 

strengthen his hands by petitioning the Legislature in favour 1867. 
of the measure. Surely I need not dwell on the importance 
of doing this. The same constitution that has given to our 
representatives the power of sacrificing our interests to their 
own ends, has imposed on us the obligation of watching their 
proceedings and remonstrating against their misdeeds. While 
we censure them for the violation of our political rights, let 
us not have to reproach ourselves with having tamely and 
unresistingly submitted to the wrong. It is to the second of 
the objects referred to, however, that we are specially called 
to attend at present We shall do well to secure an easy 
and inexpensive system of registration ; but if we succeed in 
gaining the forty-shilling franchise, we shall do what is in- 
comparably better. Our aim, as you are aware, is to obtain 
both; to provide that every man entitled to vote shall be put 
on the register without expense or trouble to himself; and 
that the privilege of voting for county members shall be put 
within the easy reach of every working man. I will not 
detain you with arguments in favour of the latter proposal, 
as these will come more appropriately from those who are to 

1 

succeed me ; but in publicly referring for the first time to this 
movement, I may be permitted to state, in a sentence or two, 
the grounds and reasons that have led to its being made. 
Now I do not think any one can look calmly at the present 
condition of the Scotch counties, and say that reform is not 
loudly called for. The county representation of Scotland is 
now, and has for the last twenty years been, a mockery and a 
delusion. In rural constituencies the popular element was 
much too weak at the first, and not many years after the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832, it was extinguished 
altogether. The consequence is, that in counties generally 
we have no real representation. Our members are not our 
representatives. They do not share our opinions, they do not 
sympathize with our feelings, they do not respect our rights. 
They are the nominees of the great landowners, not the 
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1857. representatives of the community. If we turn to a division 
list of the House of Commons on any question involving the 
interests of civil and religious liberty, we shall either not find 
the names of our county members at all, or we shall find 
them on the wrong side. And surely this condition of things 
calls loudly for an extended franchise. If any apology is 
required in connection with the course we are now taking, it 
is for not having taken it sooner. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that in seeking a remedy for the evils to which I have 
alluded, we should have fixed upon a forty-shilling freehold, 
if we had not found that franchise existing in another part of 
the island. We ask a forty-shilling freehold franchise for 
Scotland, because a forty-shilling freehold franchise exists in 
England. But, independently of this circumstance, and con- 
sidered merely as a condition of voting, the forty-shilling 
franchise has much to recommend it. It would supply a 
much-needed counterpoise to the territorial influence that 
predominates in our counties ; and it would do this by what 
I think is in itself most desirable, admitting to the privileges 
of the constitution a large and important class of the com- 
munity to whom these privileges have hitherto been denied. 
The opinion is gaining ground everywhere, that the working 
classes ought not to remain without a share of direct repre- 
sentation. The adoption of a forty-shilling property qualifica- 
tion would go far to accomplish that end, and in the way 
most likely to make the privilege beneficial to the community. 
It would place the franchise in the hands of parties who, 
in acquiring it, had given evidence that they possessed 
the qualifications necessary for its right exercise; it would 
stimulate others to the cultivation of those habits of sobriety 
and industry which were followed by so great a reward ; and 
it would satisfy and conciliate the order of working men by 
bringing them more fully within the pale of the constitution. 
My conviction is, that under such a system the right of voting 
could not be extended too far. The extension of the property 
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franchise- would imply the equal and previous extension 1867. 
among working men of that industry and forethought of 
which it was the evidence and the fruit, and would carry 
along with it the best guarantees for its proper exercise, 
respect for the rights of property, and desire for the main- 
tenance of order. But, while the forty-shilling franchise is 
an excellent thing in itself, we have been chiefly induced to 
seek it from the circumstance that it exists in England. We 
claim it on the ground of national justice. It is cherished by 
Englishmen as an important aid to social advancement, and a 
valuable safeguard to civil liberty, and I know no reason for 
denying to us an institution that confers such benefits on 
them. Do we escape any of the burdens borne by English- 
men? Do we decline any of the duties performed by 
Englishmen ? Does not Scottish valour contribute its full 
share to our national security, Scottish virtue to our national 
character, Scottish industry to our national wealth, Scottish 
genius to our national renown ? And if these things are so, 
if Scotland declines no duty, and comes short in no excellence, 
is it unreasonable that we should claim for Scotland her full 
and equal share of this and every other privilege ? ' 

The meeting was afterwards addressed at great length by 
Eev. Dr. Begg and Mr. Duncan M'Laren in explanation and 
enforcement of the freehold movement, and by Messrs. W. P. 
Anderson, Wm. Porteous, John Lindsay, Eobert Somerville, 
and Thomas Alison in support of resolutions approving of its 
objects. The Eev. Dr. Brown proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Begg and Mr. M'Laren, which was seconded by Mr. John 
Tod, and carried unanimously. 

On the 24th April 1857, Signor Saffi, by invitation of a visit of 
number of influential inhabitants, delivered a lecture in the ^2?* r 
Independent Chapel on the past and present condition of 
Italy ; and the prominent position Signor Saffi had occupied 
as one of the Triumvirs of the Eoman people secured a large 
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1857. attendance. Amongst those present were the Revs. Dr. 
Brown and Macfarlane ; Roxburgh and Smyth, Glasgow ; A. 
T. Gowan, John M'Lean, D. Macintosh, Peter Steele ; Messrs. 
Geoige Gray, William Porteous, Thomas Ireland, Edinburgh ; 
Dr. Hodgson, Dr. Eenton, David Jerdan, John Chisholm, 
J. Lindsay, Wm. Barrie, W. P. Anderson, Ralph Elliot, Robert 
Somerville, and James Paterson. 

My remarks as chairman are thus given in the Daily 
Express of the following day : — 

'A few months ago we had the pleasure to receive and 
welcome, as we best could, the illustrious ex-Governor of 
Hungary, and to-night we are called on to express our respect 
and sympathy for another distinguished sufferer in the cause 
of human liberty. The name of Saffi is certainly not so 
widely known as that of Kossuth, but wherever it is known 
it is in connection with similar objects and aspirations. 
They fought in the same quarrel ; they exhibited, though on 
different fields, equal skill, valour, and devotion ; and now in 
a common exile they share the same ardent hopes, and 
cherish the same unconquerable resolution to spend and be 
spent for the redemption of their country. With the details 
of the Italian struggle of 1848-49 many of us must be 
imperfectly acquainted, but we all know the objects and 
results of that movement sufficiently to secure our profound 
sympathy and admiration for Signor Saffi and his heroic 
compatriots. We cannot but admire their noble efforts, we 
cannot but deeply regret their personal sufferings and blighted 
hopes. The right for which they contended is one that can 
never be indifferent to us, since it is to the assertion of that 
right by our ancestors that we owe nearly all that is 
valuable in our national institutions — the right of a people 
to repudiate a bad government, and to resist its restoration 
by foreign force. To relinquish this right would be treason 
to humanity. To obey government is unquestionably a duty, 
but so also may be armed resistance to it. Let the oppressed 
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be but always resigned, and there is no longer any hope for 1857. 
the redemption of the world. It may not be always easy to 
determine the point at which submission to misgovernment 
should cease, and the exercise of resistance begin, but surely 
no one will deny that that point was reached in Italy in 
1849, when the Pope had abandoned his people, and the 
French were bombarding Borne ; and it is equally clear that 
nothing but its impracticability renders a similar resistance 
unjustifiable at present. As it is the design of Signor Saffi, 
in the lecture he is about to deliver, fully to explain the 
present condition of his beloved fatherland, and as a proposal 
will be made at the close of this lecture to embody our 
sentiments on the subject to the House of Commons, I feel 
that I ought not to intrude longer on your attention at this 
stage of our proceedings, and shall give way at once to Signor 
Saffi, with whom I consider it an honour to have met/ 

Signor Saffi, who was welcomed with loud cheers, then 
proceeded with his lecture on ' Italy as it is, and Italy as it 
ought to be/ Having described the present enslaved and 
degraded condition of the Italian people under the combined 
influence of despotism and priestcraft, he gave a minute and 
circumstantial account of the popular risings against Austrian 
and Papal tyranny in 1848, until their patriotic struggles 
were crowned with a glorious though transient success. Then 
followed an indignant exposure of the unprincipled inter- 
ference of the French Government, by whose bayonets, aided 
and countenanced by the cruel policy and secret diplomacy of 
Austria and Britain, the infant Kepublic was crushed, and the 
Italian people were again forced to submit to the yoke of 
foreign despotism. Italy, however, was not dead. She was 
suffering, but she would again arouse herself to the struggle, 
and would claim her place as a free, a civilised, and a 
Christian nation. What was Great Britain to do when the 
time came for a new struggle in Italy ? She ought not to be 
an idle spectator in the contest between light and darkness, 
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1857. between freedom and tyranny. He did not want Great 
Britain to fight the battle of freedom for Italy ; by her own 
right arm must she conquer her independence, or she would 
be unworthy of it But if Britain lent no help to the 
oppressed, let her at least insist that other nations should 
give as little assistance to the oppressor. 

Mr. Porteous moved that a petition should be presented to 
the House of Commons on behalf of Italy. The proposal was 
seconded by Mr. W. P. Anderson. On the motion of Mr. 
George Gray, seconded by Dr. Joseph Brown, a cordial vote 
of thanks was given to the lecturer. 

ndian There is no more painful chapter in British history than 

Fund. that which relates to the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The 
mutiny, it is believed, was mainly the result of a widespread 
and growing disaffection among the Sepoy regiments of our 
military forces there, and which was encouraged and strength- 
ened at the time by the removal of a large portion of the 
English force from India to be employed in the Chinese 
War. The immediate occasion of the outbreak, however, was 
the introduction into the Indian army of an improved rifle, 
which was loaded with greased cartridges, the end of which 
had to be bitten off by the soldiers making use of them ; and 
the native soldiers, believing the grease to have been made 
from the fat of cows and pigs, — animals which they held in 
abomination, and could not taste without losing caste, — 
positively refused to touch the cartridges. The result was a 
rebellion of a most alarming character, and a long series of 
outrages by the native troops of the most savage and revolting 
nature, perpetrated on our countrymen and countrywomen of 
all ranks and ages, and the recital of which in this country 
produced, as was natural, feelings of intense indignation 
against the remorseless Hindoos, and of sincere and deep 
sympathy with, and compassion for, those whom the mutiny 
had deprived of their natural protectors. A movement to 
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provide substantial relief for the latter class of sufferers was 1867. 
promptly entered on throughout the country, and the inhabit- 
ants of Dalkeith were not slow to take part in the national 
movement. The following notice of the Dalkeith meeting is 
taken from the Scottish Press of the following day : — 

' A public meeting on behalf of the Indian Belief Fund was 
held in the Corn Exchange, Dalkeith, on the 24th September 
1857, — Robert Scott Moncrieff, Esq., in the chair, — when 
resolutions expressive of sympathy with those who had 
suffered from the late mutiny in India, and • of the duty of 
contributing to their substantial relief, were proposed and 
adopted. 

4 The Chairman said : " There were distinctive and peculiar 
features in the case of the Indian sufferers which called for 
the deepest sympathy on the part of all of us at home. These 
were, that the civilians as well as the military had suffered, 
that ladies tenderly nurtured had been brutally treated, and 
that little children whose only crime was having a white skin 
were slaughtered before the eyes of their parents. He con- 
cluded by reading a very interesting letter he had received 
from a young man, an officer in one of the regiments engaged, 
and who had been brought up in Dalkeith, — in fact, under his 
own roof. The question for them to settle, however, was how 
they might assist those who had suffered. As regards the 
town of Dalkeith, a subscription paper had been opened on 
Wednesday, and already a very considerable sum had been 
received. Their good friend Mr. Gray had put down his 
name for £25, and many others had been equally liberal" 

' Mr. Robert Thomson, in moving the first resolution, said : 
" The subjugation of India to British rule, and the extreme 
extension of our power in that part of the world, has been a 
subject of keen discussion, and has occupied the heads and 
pens of the ablest of our politicians, statesmen, and legislators. 
On this matter we must be content to think and let think, 
and thus preserve our consistency. The party that can do so 
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1857. will be like a man travelling towards the sun, the shade of 

whose burden falls behind him. Our country has ever been 

the asylum of the oppressed, and I hope will ever continue to 
be so. We listened to the pleadings of the negro, and with 
an angel's mercy and a giant's strength put forth our arm for 
his deliverance. And now the call for help is from the other 
hemisphere, and that from our own countrymen and friends, 
and it is for them that we now earnestly plead." 

' The Rev. Charles Anderson seconded, and spoke at con- 
siderable length in support of, the resolution. 

' Mr. Alexander Mitchell, in moving the second resolution, 
said : " The resolution I have the honour to move is the natural 
and appropriate sequel to the one already adopted. The one 
is the root, the other the branches ; the one the fragrant 
blossom, the other the sustaining fruit. If we have been 
sincere in our expressions of sympathy for our suffering 
friends and fellow-subjects in India, we will be anxious to 
mitigate to the utmost the pressure of their great calamities. 
We should but mock the misery of those whom the atrocities 
of Indian warfare have deprived of home and friends, of food 
and raiment, were we to content ourselves with merely saying 
to them, ' Be wanned, be filled, be comforted.' The course 
proposed in this resolution is at once more reasonable and 
more kind. It asks us to express sympathy by giving 
practical aid ; to manifest the promptings of generous hearts 
by the offerings of ready and liberal hands ; and I have no 
doubt you will all at once and most cordially respond to this 
proposal. We owe it to the soldier who perils his life in our 
cause to secure his family against destitution ; and we owe 
it to ourselves and our country to make such sacrifices on his 
behalf. Nor let us suppose that the recipients of this relief 
fund will be the only gainers by the distribution. . What the 
poet has so well said of charity is pre-eminently true of such 
a charity as this : c It is twice blessed ; it blesses him that 
gives and him that takes.' It extends to the widow, the 
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fatherless, and the orphan a salutary and much needed relief; 1S57 - 

and it rewards the donor by calling into exercise the best 

and purest affections of his nature, making him to feel, in 
the play of generous emotions, and in the consciousness of 
approving Heaven, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Then look at the moral effect of such a course on 
the army. Hpw it must strengthen the bonds of discipline, 
how it must attach the soldier to his country, how it must 
nerve his arm in battle, to know that whatever may be the 
issue of the conflict to himself, those nearest and dearest to 
him will be provided for ! Nor is it unimportant that the 
officers of our army should be brought into closer and more 
intimate contact with the people, that the partition-wall which 
separates them should be now and then levelled by the hand 
of kindness; and that while belonging to a different class 
from the private soldier, they should feel that, equally with 
the private soldier, they are knit to the community by the 
ties of blood, of sympathy, and of dependence." 

* The second resolution was seconded, in an excellent 
address, by Mr. Barrie, Eector of the High School 

' Mr. Balph Elliot, in moving the third resolution, said : " It 
is most desirable that this should be a national movement, 
and it is impossible it can be so unless the avowed object be 
to give relief to the necessitous of all ranks and classes, to 
the widows and children of the private soldiers as well as to 
the relatives of civilians or military of higher rank who may 
be rendered destitute through this disastrous revolt. Probably 
the most successful fund, both in amount and administration, 
that was ever raised for a similar object was the Patriotic 
Fund, which was truly national because affording relief to all 
classes of sufferers, private soldiers and their relations as well 
as to officers ; and it was gratifying to see how successful it 
had been, the sum expended during the past year having 
amounted to £80,000, and to some thousands of persons who 
but for it would have been in great destitution. It was 
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1857. indeed a most graceful offering from a grateful people to the 
memory of those who fell in the Crimea. And if we now 
turn to those brave men who have taken their lives in their 
hands in order to establish British rule in the far east, can we 
refuse to them like sympathy and aid ? " 

' Mr. Alexander Welsh seconded this resolution, which, like 
the others, was carried unanimously.' 






CHAPTEE VI. 



1857-1868. 



On the 4th December 1857 a public meeting was held in 1857. 



the Court-room, White Hart Street, to consider the respective Hawick 
claims of the North British and Caledonian Railway Com-^^ 
panies to form and control the proposed junction railway ^i/way. 
between Hawick and Carlisle, especially as affecting the 
interests of Dalkeith and surrounding district. Among the 
gentlemen present, the following names were given in the 
Scotsman of next day : — Mr. Wauchope, Edmonstone ; Messrs. 
William Mushet, John Tod, John Steven, George Gray, John 
Lindsay, Ralph Elliot, and Alexander Mitchell; while, on 
behalf of the North British Company, Messrs. Hodgson and 
Rowbotham attended. 

Mr. Alexander Mitchell, who was called to the chair, said 
that a few gentlemen in Dalkeith, noticing the meeting which 
had been held in the southern part of the country with 
reference to railway communication from Hawick to Carlisle, 
and being of opinion that they had an equal interest in the 
proposed line between these towns, had called a preliminary 
meeting of merchants, corn-factors, ironfounders, bankers, and 
others, to consider it. That meeting, which was held on the 
20th November, was of opinion that their interests were 
involved in the question, and that the interests of Dalkeith 
and of the North British Railway on the subject were the 
same. They had prepared a circular on the subject, copies 
of which they had sent to various gentlemen connected 
with the district, and solicited their opinions thereon; and 
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1867. from one of these gentlemen, namely, Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. 
~~~ of Whitehill, the following answer had been received : — 

'Whitehill, 2§thNov. 1857. 

'Sik, — I am favoured with your circular concerning the 
Carlisle and Hawick Railway. Though a Caledonian share- 
holder, I have no hesitation whatever in acceding to your 
request that my name be added as one of those favourable 
to the North British scheme, and I do so on the following 
grounds : — The railway between Carlisle and Hawick, which- 
ever route is adopted, is avowedly an extension of the line 
already existing between Edinburgh and Hawick, which is 
in the hands of the North British Company. It is quite 
immaterial, as far as the public generally is concerned, 
whether that extension takes the line by Liddesdale or by 
Langholm. The public have only to look at the advantages of 
direct communication, and the best means of securing them. 
Now, can it be expected that, if the Caledonian Company 
obtain their Bill, the railway as extended will, or can by 
possibility be a through line ? This is an impossibility unless 
the Caledonian and North British become one concern, and 
therefore the. result is that there must be a break at Hawick 
most prejudicial to the interests of the public. It is not the 
same as one railway line joining another, like the Cale- 
donian and Lancaster at Carlisle, or the North British and 
one on to York. It never can be, for the Caledonian must 
protect their main line to Edinburgh, if they would do their 
duty to their shareholders, and an encouragement of the 
line by Hawick would inevitably militate against their own 
interests. For goods and passengers, therefore, everything 
would be arranged between Carlisle and Hawick so as to get 
the communication round by Carlisle to Edinburgh, while 
those in the vicinity of Edinburgh would be forced to go 
round by Edinburgh and Carstairs as before. On the other 
hand, traffic from the North British portion of the country 
would be driven either by Kelso or Edinburgh round to 
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Berwick for transmission by that route to the west of Eng- 1857. 
land' 

The Chairman went on to say that Sir William Johnston 
was also decidedly in favour of the North British Eailway, 
and was willing to act on the committee. Of the other 
gentlemen who had been addressed, not one had expressed an 
unfavourable opinion of the North British scheme, and almost 
all had given a decided opinion in its favour. A letter had 
been put into his hands, however, from Mr. Chisholm of 
Starches, claiming the superiority for a railway connected 
with the Caledonian Company. This letter had come enclosed 
in one to Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who had been asked to get 
some one friendly to the Duke's interest to hand it to the 
Chairman, and adding, that if he, Mr. Chisholm, had ten days' 
notice, he would meet Mr. Hodgson at Dalkeith, and beat 
him too. After reading this letter, the Chairman stated 
that the preliminary meeting had not thought it necessary to 
communicate with Mr. Chisholm, as they had already all the 
data necessary for coming to a decision, and the decision to 
which they had come was decidedly in favour of the North 
British scheme. 

Mr. Hodgson, manager of the North British Eailway 
Company, then addressed the meeting, pointing out the 
interest which Dalkeith and the other towns of the district 
had in securing a through route to the south, which they 
could not have if the Caledonian Company had the control 
of the proposed line. To show what Dalkeith would save in 
point of distance by the Liddesdale route, he mentioned that 
the distance of Dalkeith to Newcastle by Portobello and 
Berwick was 125 miles, by Kelso 13 1J miles, and by 
Hawick it would be 119 miles. If they wanted to go from 
Dalkeith to Carlisle they must proceed to Edinburgh, then go 
a mile to the Caledonian Station, the distance being 109 
miles, whereas the distance from Dalkeith to Carlisle by 
Hawick would only be 89 miles. Again, supposing they 
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1857. wanted to go from Dalkeith to Liverpool, the distance by 
Berwick was 316 miles, by Kelso 316 miles, by Caledonian 
227, and by Hawick 202. This, however, was not a mere 
question of distance; the most important point was the 
securing an efficient system of through communication, worked 
by a company whose interest it was to work the through 
traffic, and not by a company whose interest it was to obstruct 
the through traffic. 

Mr. John Tod moved the first resolution, to the effect that 
the formation of a line from Hawick to Carlisle belongs 
naturally, and by right of previous position and occupancy, to 
the North British Company, whose interests manifestly require 
that its present line from Edinburgh to Hawick should be 
extended to Carlisle, so as to become an effective and valuable 
through line. Mr. Steven and Mr. John Lindsay spoke in 
favour of this resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Wm. Mushet proposed the second resolution, which 
set forth that the interest of Dalkeith and surrounding district 
was to be placed really and effectively on a through line to 
Liverpool and London, and that this object could only be 
gained by giving the formation and management of the pro- 
posed railway to the North British Company. Mr. George 
Gray and Mr. William Porteous spoke in support of this 
resolution, which was also carried unanimously. It may be 
added, that at the request of the North British Railway 
Company I gave evidence before a Parliamentary Committee 
in favour of their claims, which, as every one knows, were 
approved and sanctioned by the House of Commons. 

Centenary The one hundredth anniversary of our great national poet's 

of Robert 

Bums, birth, 25th January 1859, was celebrated in Dalkeith with 
much enthusiasm, first by an admirable procession of the 
trades, and afterwards by numerous public gatherings. Of 
these the most imposing was a soiree in the Corn Exchange, 
attended by about five hundred persons, male and female* 
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Having been asked to preside, I gave the introductory 1859 
address, the substance of which follows : — 

' The circumstances in which we have this evening met 
are remarkable. The world has produced few men whose 
birthday at the end of a hundred years has been found 
to possess a living interest for their descendants. The history 
of Scotland does not furnish another. Our northern land 
has supplied its full proportion of illustrious men — warriors, 
divines, philosophers, poets, by whom our literature has been 
enriched, our liberties secured, and our country defended ; but 
for no Scotsman except Bobert Burns has there ever been 
such a national movement as the present Other centenary 
celebrations may be in store for the future, to commemorate 
the genius of such men as James Watt, or George Stephenson, 
or Walter Scott, but as yet the festival we are now observing 
is unique in our national annals. It was reserved for Bobert 
Burns so to enshrine himself in the hearts of his countrymen, 
as at the end of three generations not only to retain that 
proud position, but tcf be still growing in his country's love, 
and still adding lustre to his imperishable fame. I suppose 
there is not a hamlet, and not many hearths in Scotland, 
where at this hour some such tribute as we now bring is not 
being offered to the memory of Bobert Burns. All ranks 
share in the devotion. The peer and the ploughboy, the 
countess in her castle and the rustic maiden in her straw- 
roofed cottage, join equally in a tribute to him by whose 
magic verse their tenderest and. most secret affections have 
been so deeply and pleasingly stirred. Nor is the movement 
confined to Scotland. The centenary of our great poet will be 
observed on both the great continents, in every British colony, 
and on the broad bosom of every ocean ; wherever, in short, 
there are Scottish hearts to throb to the music of Scottish 
song, wherever the vision of Scottish woods and waters rises 
up in the busy memory of her pilgrim sons and daughters. 
Burns is our great national bard, and has reached the highest 
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1859. degree of excellence in every department of lyrical poetoy. 
He has sung the joys and sorrows of the Scottish peasantry 
with a degree of truth and tenderness which no other native 
poet has approached. Nor is he less distinguished for the 
strength and subtlety of his intellect, his ardent patriotism, 
his broad and irrepressible humour, his exquisite sympathy 
with external nature, and the truthfulness and beauty of his 
pictures of rural and domestic life ; and it is his possession 
of these qualities in so eminent a degree that constitutes the 
chief reason for the unique and remarkable festival we are 
now holding in his honour. 

c There are some, however, who admit the superiority of our 
poet's genius, and yet demur to the course we are now taking. 
Admitting, say they, the surpassing genius of the bard, his 
writings and his life were so grievously faulty as to expose 
any such movement as the present to the charge of sanction- 
ing and encouraging vice. Now, in answer to this objection, 
it may suffice to say that it is not the vices of Burns we have 
met to celebrate, but his genius and his virtues. No one 
will deny that he had serious faults. His language was not 
always chaste, his habits were not always temperate, his 
passions were not always kept under due controL Most 
earnestly do I wish that all this had been otherwise ; for then 
the pleasure conferred by his works would have been pure 
and unalloyed, his life would have been longer and happier, 
and this centenary of his birth would have been still more 
widely and warmly observed. Censure would not have so 
qualified our admiration of the poet, nor would pity have 
mingled so largely with our love for the man. But, notwith- 
standing these very serious drawbacks, there is still enough 
and more than enough to justify this national celebration. 
There are dark spots undoubtedly on our poetic sun, but they 
do not extinguish his lustre, or even diminish to any serious 
extent the joy and gladness that are produced by his beams. 
It is but right to say, too, that the faults of our national poet 
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have frequently been overstated His writings gave great 1859. 
offence to religious men, but he never wrote against religion. 
His treatment of hypocrisy is unparalleled for its bitterness, 
but of humble piety he has said nothing but good.' 

After pointing out at considerable length the peculiar 
beauties of the poet's works, the introductory address concluded 
as follows : — 

'Robert Burns is unquestionably and incomparably our 
greatest and best-beloved native poet. He is the Shakespeare 
of Scotland, and though much inferior to Shakespeare in 
grandeur and range of genius, he lives in the hearts of his 
countrymen to an extent that neither Shakespeare nor any 
other poet ever attained. That his writings have done evil 
as well as good is undeniable. But it is said to be a law 
of Providence, that the earth-storms which pollute the 
fountains of genius should be deposited in its course, and 
that the living waters should at length run clear. And so it 
has been with the poetry of Burns. It is not by his worse, 
but by his better writings that he is now remembered. It 
is by his songs, and such undying poems as the "Cottar's 
Saturday Night," that he will be gratefully and permanently 
remembered. And it is because of these and similar services 
to his country's literature that the land of Burns has become 
to so great an extent a place of pilgrimage, and that in so 
many countries, and so many climes, his countrymen have 
this day congregated in memory of his birth.' 

After short speeches by Mr. Hugh Gillies and Mr. Wm. Tod, 
the meeting was addressed by Mr. Wm. Barrie as follows : — 

* When our poet arose, the harp of Scotland had hung 
unstrung on the walls for many years, but under the all- 
potent impulse of a heaven-born inspiration, he took it down, 
and dashing into the sounding strings with the manliness of 
an Alcaeus, the pathos of a Sappho, and a humour peculiarly 
his own, he emitted a tide of song which has sounded on 
from his day to the present The symphonious vibrations of 
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i860, his harp have not been confined to the braes of Doon or the 
- valleys of Nithsdale, but on the pinions of fame, as this day 

and evening will testify, they have circuited the universe. 
Wherever Scotsmen have gone, they have carried with them 
the name and poetry of Burns. His song has cheered the 
mariner as he crossed the pathless deep, in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic seas. It has awoke the slumbering echoes of the far 
west; and by Eastern rivers too, whether Ganges that rolls 
down amid its turbid billows the decaying victims of a horrid 
superstition ; or Hydaspes old, that formed the extreme limit 
of his kingdom, who wept that he had no more worlds to 
conquer. Well may Scotland be proud of Robert Burns, 
for in Britain's isle he has no rival save Shakespeare/ 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. George 
Blair, builder. 

Dalkeith The condition of Europe had been for some time threaten- 
ed*, ing, and in consequence of this the conviction became general 
that the defensive power of this country was inadequate, 
and ought to be increased. The plan which met with most 
general concurrence was the formation of a voluntary army to 
consist of rifle corps ; and sharing this conviction, I ventured, 
after conferring with a few friends, to call a meeting for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of forming a local volun- 
teer force. This was in 1859. The rifle force was speedily 
formed, and after the first year's drill — viz. on the 12th 
November 1860 — the non-commissioned officers and men, in 
token of their attachment and gratitude to their officers, gave 
a banquet to them in the Cross Keys Inn, Sergeant Edwards 
in the chair ; and as the occasion arose out of an important 
local movement, a brief notice of the proceedings may be 
given here. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, said : 
' We have now had twelve months' experience of the aid and 
counsel given us by our officers, and every member of the 
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corps will readily acknowledge that they have never in a i860. 
single instance drawn the bands of discipline too tight, but 
that, on the contrary, while manifesting due firmness and 
decision, they have ever evinced the greatest consideration 
for the convenience of those under their authority, and have 
borne themselves so courteously as to have won the deepest 
respect and confidence of the whole corps/ 

Captain Mushet having coupled my name with the toast 
assigned to him, of ' The Honorary Members/ I replied as 
follows : — 

' Permit me, in name of the honorary members, to return 
our sincere and cordial thanks for the honour you have con- 
ferred on us, and in doing so to express my sense of personal 
obligation to Captain Mushet for the very gratifying terms in 
which he has spoken of my early services to the corps. I 
need scarcely say that, in co-operating with my fellow-towns- 
men in the formation of the Dalkeith Eifle Corps, I felt, in 
common with them and with the country, that the time had 
come when our regular army ought to be supplemented by an 
equally permanent and more strictly national and defensive 
force. In no other country in the world is there so much 
that deserves to be defended ; in no other country whatever 
are the means of defence so utterly and glaringly inadequate ; 
and at no previous time has the political atmosphere of Europe 
been more strongly charged with the elements of strife and 
convulsion. To this deep consciousness of insecurity the 
defensive enterprise of the past year owes its origin and 
success. The rifle movement has averted our national danger 
and restored our national confidence. Our fellow-countrymen 
from one end of the island to the other rose at once to the 
full measure of the occasion, and responded to the call made 
on them with a unanimity and fervour that form the best 
guarantee for our domestic safety, and for the predominance 
of those great principles of civil and religious liberty which 
have found hitherto in. our island home their chosen and 
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1862. noblest sanctuary. As a Scotsman I am proud of my country, 
in which the pulse of liberty beats with so calm and steady a 
power ; and as an inhabitant of Dalkeith, I am proud to find 
my fellow-townsmen so penetrated and imbued with that 
patriotic and ennobling life. The rifle and artillery force of 
England and Scotland forms the true and recognised palladium 
| of our national safety. The Queen sits more securely on 

her throne, the peasant sleeps more softly in his cottage, the 
labours of industry and the sweets of home acquire a double 
relish, from being surrounded, as they now are, by a trusted 
and patriotic band, 

" With hearts resolved and hands prepared 
The blessings they enjoy to guard." ' 

Prince The following account of the Dalkeith meeting in connec- 

Memorial, tion with the Prince Consort Memorial is taken from the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of next day, 8th February 1862 : — 
' Yesterday a meeting of the inhabitants of Dalkeith, con- 
vened at the request of Mr. Scott Moncrieff, was held in the 
upper room of the Corn Exchange, for the purpose of consider- 
ing what steps should be taken to aid the subscription being 
now made throughout Scotland for the erection of a national 
monument to the late Prince Consort Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were Captain 
Bowman, James Tod, Alexander Mitchell, Alexander Gordon, 
William Barrie, George Gray, Thomas Alison, James Wilson, 
William Bertram, Eichard Dodds, George Watson, John 
Goldie, Thomas Thomson, Eobert Thomson, James Dawson, 
Ealph Elliot, W. P. Anderson, Andrew Gray, Eichard Pater- 
son, J. L. Henderson. The Duke of Buccleuch's circular 
recommending the movement having been read, Mr. Mitchell 
proposed the first resolution, which was as follows : — " That 
this meeting cordially participates in the wish to give expres- 
sion to the feelings universally entertained towards the 
memory of the late Prince Consort, by the erection within 
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Scotland of a durable memorial, as a testimony on the part of 1862. 
the Scottish people of their profound admiration of the noble " 

character of His Eoyal Highness, of their grateful sense of the 
many benefits he conferred on their country, and of their 
deep sympathy with Her Majesty the Queen in the irrepar- 
able loss she has sustained." 

' In submitting this motion, Mr. Mitchell said : * No words 
of mine are required to secure a cordial reception for the 
resolution I have just read. It expresses feelings towards 
the departed Prince, and the sorrowing Queen, which I am 
sure we all deeply share ; and it asks our concurrence in a 
movement which those feelings most naturally and strongly 
prompt, and by which the virtues of the late Prince Consort 
may be made to yield instruction and stimulus to our country- 
men for generations to come. Few instances can be adduced 
in which the desire to commemorate excellence has been so 
strong and general as on the present occasion, and fewer still 
where in the indulgence of this desire the impulses of love 
and duty have been so beautifully blended, or where the 
character that challenged admiration was so pervaded by all 
that was pure, lovely, and of good report It is not as Scots- 
men only that we admired the Prince Consort and sympathize 
with his widowed Queen. As her wise and trusted counsellor, 
her loved and loving husband, by whom her sorrows were 
gently soothed, her cares divided, and her joys enhanced, he 
deserved and received the gratitude of the British Empire. . 
But special reasons are not wanting why the inhabitants of 
Scotland should cherish the memory of Prince Albert. He 
took up his abode on Scottish soil, he enjoyed the grandeur 
of our Highland mountains, he loved to follow the chase in 
their rugged dells, and he endeared himself to peer and 
peasant by the simple purity of his tastes, and the genial 
virtues of his character. In these virtues unquestionably lay 
the secret of the Prince's influence and of the people's love. 
They could not estimate all the difficulties of his high and 
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'1862. peculiar position, but they knew well that whatever those 
difficulties were he had surmounted them ; that he had excited 
no national jealousy; that he had inspired no national dis- 
trust, and that while enjoying the love and confidence of the 
Sovereign, he had not less fully secured the grateful and con- 
fiding attachment of all her subjects. 

( So what he could he did, and gave 
Free service, cordial, true and brave, 
For those who when he knew them, young, 
Were strangers with a foreign tongue ; 
For those who when he died, were then 
His brothers and his countrymen. ' " 

c Mr. W. P. Anderson, in moving the second resolution, said : 
u We could not but admire the character of the late Prince 
Consort, who adorned his exalted rank and position. His 
position was at once difficult and singular. The fulfilment 
of its duties did not require him to take a prominent part in 
public or political affairs, but it was not the less difficult on 
that account. It required of him great tact and judgment, 
and we all know how well he performed his part. He did 
this in such a manner as to win universal admiration. He 
must have possessed a large and discriminating mind, free from 
and soaring above anything like petty prejudice and political 
bias. If suspicion and doubt were raised by the ungenerous, 
this but served in the end to bring out in bolder outline the 
purity and nobility of his conduct. If we looked at him in 
any relation of life, as the consort of our beloved Queen, the 
father of the royal children, the patron of science, or as a 
landlord in his Highland home, we could not fail to admire 
the purity of his character, the goodness of his heart, and the 
greatness of his abilities, and to mourn over the untimely 
death that has cut short so glorious and useful a career." 

'The other speakers were Mr. Barrie, High School, Mr. 
Eobert Thomson, Mr. George Gray, and Mr. Ralph Elliot.' 



CHAPTER VIL 

1863-1868. 

With the year 1863 began that agitation in favour of repre- *&*• 



sentative local government which produced for a time no little Municipal 
alienation and bitterness in the community, yet which issued ^^^/. 
eventually in the unanimous adoption of the General Police 
and Improvement Act of 1862. The great importance of 
this measure, and the long struggle that preceded its adoption, 
renders necessary here a few observations on the previous 
position and circumstances of the town. Dalkeith sprang up 
at first under the shadow and protection of the neighbouring 
castle ; and it was not until 1759, when the territorial influence 
of feudalism had materially diminished, that any serious 
attempt was made by the inhabitants collectively to provide 
for their physical and social wellbeing. In that year the 
inhabitants applied for and obtained an Act of Parliament 
authorizing certain persons therein named as Trustees to levy 
a small tax on ale and beer, and apply the proceeds to the 
paving and improving of the town. The Act of 1759 was 
succeeded by similar Acts of twenty-one years' duration each 
down to 1848, when the powers and provisions of the last 
statute came to an end, and after which the position of the 
Trustees became one of increasing difficulty. Even before the 
beer tax was given up, the local government thought it 
necessary to apply to the Duke of Buccleuch for a beneficial 
lease of the customs, alleging both their want of sufficient 
revenue, and the fact that the streets of the town were chiefly 
worn by carts coming to the market from which the custom 
was derived. This was in 1831, and in the following year 
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186S. his Grace gave the Trustees a lease of the customs for three 
years, at a rent of £100 a year, thus adding at that time 
ahout £150 to the annual revenues of the Trustees. From 
1832 down to 1878, when the General Police Act was intro- 
duced, the customs continued to be let to the Trustees by 
annual sets, the result of which was to increase the municipal 
revenues by a yearly addition of over £100. Still the 
Trustees were in difficulties, arising partly from the extension 
of the town, and partly from the higher tastes and require- 
ments of the people ; and in order to meet these they applied 
to the heritors of the parish, in 1855, to .re-establish statute 
labour roads, and include the minor streets of the town 
among these, with the view of afterwards applying to the 
County Road Trustees to make the principal streets turnpike. 
Both of these applications were made and complied with, and 
the result has been of great advantage to the town. In 1860 
the Duke of Buccleuch, on being applied to for a renewed set 
of the customs, expressed an opinion in favour of adopting the 
Amended Police Act of a previous year; but the Trustees 
declined to take any step in this direction, and no attempt to 
move apart from the Trustees took place until 1863, the 
year at which we have now arrived. 

On the 2d February 1863, I obtained the consent of the 
Trustees, of which body I had been a member since 1842, to 
call a public meeting of the inhabitants, and take their 
opinion with respect to the adoption of the Lindsay Act of 
the previous year. The meeting was held in the Corn 
Exchange accordingly, and, as requested by the Trustees, I 
took the chair, and stated the design of the meeting; and, 
after lengthened conversation, a large majority voted for the 
adoption of the Act. On this being reported to the Trustees, 
they decided to call a meeting of the £10 householders, with 
whom the decision would ultimately rest, to be held in the 
upper room of the Corn Exchange, to ascertain their views on 
this important subject. The meeting was called by circular 
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addressed to voters only, and as requested by the Trustees I 1868. 
presided, and opened the business by a speech recommending 
the adoption of the General Police Act. 

The motion was strongly opposed by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, 
who moved that no further step be taken in the matter ; and 
this motion was adopted by a majority of 83 to 60, the result 
of which was that the question of a change of system was 
allowed to rest, and was not again brought forward for nearly 
three years. 

The following account of the Dinner given to Mr. Andrew Dinner 
Gray is taken from the Daily Review of February 27, 1863 :— ^nM** 

' Last night Mr. Andrew Gray, corn merchant, and lately *J M *- 
occupier of Dalkeith Mills, was entertained at dinner in the Gray. 
Cross Keys Inn, Dalkeith, on the occasion of his retiring 
from business. There were upwards of a hundred gentlemen 
present. The chair was occupied by Mr. Alexander Mitchell, 
Dalkeith, and Mr. D. W. Henderson, Leith, performed the 
duties of croupier. Among the other gentlemen present were 
the Rev. D. Lumgair, Dr. Thomson, Messrs. John Tod, James 
Tod, John Stevens, George Muir, Alexander Tod, Thomas 
Dishington, Robert Tod, George Gray, James Gray, Walter 
Renwick, Ralph Elliot, James Wilson, Robert Harper, David 
Denholm, Thomas Laing, W. P. Anderson, Kenneth Scoon, 
Charles M'Intosh, James King, J. L. Henderson, John Bryson, 
John Gibb, James Dawson, Robert Hunter, A. Aitken, Henry 
Moffat, William Barrie, William Tod, Thomas Dods, and John 
Forman. The usual loyal toasts having been given, the 
Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, said : — 

' " I cannot enter on the special business of the evening 
without thanking the promoters of this movement for their 
kindness in asking me to preside, and without expressing my 
sincere xegret that I am so imperfectly able to discharge the 
duties of the chair. There is indeed one qualification which 
I may claim to possess above most of the friends around me. 

G 
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186S. If not earlier, I was at least more intimately connected with 
our guest's respected family than any other gentleman in the 
room not connected with that family by relationship. Twelve 
of the happiest years of my life were spent under the roof of 
our guest's late venerable father; and though many years 
have elapsed since then, no lapse of years will efface the 
impressions which I then received, or abate the profound 
respect with which I have never ceased to regard him. 
There are probably some present who do not know how deeply 
our guest's father impressed his image on his native town, 
and how powerfully he still continues to influence it. Mr. 
Gray, senior, was the founder of mercantile enterprise in 
Dalkeith. ' He found it brick, and left it marble.' He found 
it a place of mere local traffic, he left it one of widespread 
commercial intercourse, having relations with north, south, 
east, and west; and it is mainly to the impulse thus com- 
municated that we owe our present not unfavourable position 
among the smaller towns of Scotland. I cannot look back to 
those years of my own boyhood, and of the early manhood of our 
respected guest, without being reminded of the great changes 
that have since taken place. Every shop has changed owners, 
every farm has changed tenants, every pulpit has changed 
occupants, and every school has changed teachers, and in not 
a few cases these changes have taken place more than once. 
The old generation has passed away, and the generation which 
then with buoyant step was just entering on the arena of 
active life is now gradually withdrawing from the course, and 
leaving the struggle to be continued by others. Yet, though 
there have been many changes during the past forty years, I 
do not think there has been any retrogression. The former 
times were not better than these. Old things have passed 
away, but only to be replaced by others better suited to the 
condition of an advancing community. In our streets, our 
shops, and our dwellings, the ancient oil lamp has been 
replaced by a purer flame ; the wives and daughters of our 
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miners are no longer slaves of the pit ; the stage-coach and 1868. 
waggon have been replaced by the all-conquering railway; 
and in these and many other instances . the change is mani- 
festly such as to indicate increased knowledge, extended 
wealth, higher tastes, and a purer morality. In proposing the 
health of our guest, I am not going to claim for him the 
position or attainments of his distinguished father. He has 
not shown the same unconquerable energy, or the same 
speculative boldness, or the same rare practical sagacity ; nor 
have his efforts been crowned with such brilliant success. 
But qualities of that rare and exceptional nature are happily 
not needed to secure for any man the esteem and friendship 
of his fellows. Standing on a somewhat lower platform, and 
wielding a somewhat less extensive influence than his father, 
our guest has only on that account mingled the more freely 
with his friends and neighbours ; and if his career has been 
less fitted to excite surprise, it has been even more fitted to 
create sympathy and cement friendship. Mr. Gray has spent 
a long life in the midst of us, creating no enemies and securing 
many friends, his conduct being marked by invariable courtesy, 
and bis dealings by stainless honour. Nor has Mr. Gray 
confined himself to mere business matters, but, like a good 
citizen, he has taken part in nearly all the public movements 
of his time. In the great extension of political rights which 
took place thirty years ago, in the overthrow of colonial 
slavery, in the struggles and triumphs of free trade, and 
generally in all public, local, and benevolent undertakings, 
Mr. Gray has stood shoulder to shoulder with his fellow- 
townsmen, encouraging them by his presence, and aiding them 
by his co-operation. It is not wonderful that, as the result of 
all this, Mr. Gray should have been surrounded by a wide 
circle of Mends, or that on retiring from the toils of business 
these friends should desire to meet with him in the way we 
are now doing. It is as an expression of these feelings that 
I now ask you, my dear Mr. Gray, to accept the testimonials 
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1863. before me. They are the contribution of upwards of a hundred 
and forty friends, who desire in this way to manifest those 
feelings towards you which most of them formerly did in the 
relations of society and business." 

'Mr. Gray, in a few impressive sentences, returned his 
most cordial thanks for the kindness shown him/ 

Building The Co-operative Building and Investment Company, 

and In* 

vestment formed in 1863 and brought to a close in 1876, repre- 
ompany. gen j. g ^ mog j. i m p 0r tant attempt hitherto made by the 

working-men of Dalkeith to improve their social position 
and increase their domestic comfort Prior to the formation 
of this company a scarcity of houses suitable to the circum- 
stances, of working-men had been severely felt, and it was 
to supply that want that its formation was suggested. It 
is due to Mr. Alexander Graham, shoemaker, to say that it 
was chiefly through his zeal and activity that the society was 
at length organized. This took place on the 4th December 
1863, when at a public meeting, at which I was called to 
preside, the following resolution was adopted: — 'That the 
number of dwelling-houses in Dalkeith suited to the occupancy 
of working-men is insufficient to meet the existing demand, 
the consequence of which scarcity is great inconvenience to 
working-men, and a great hindrance to the prosperity of the 
town, and that in order to remedy this, evil, and at the same 
time to stimulate the provident habits of the working classes, 
a society, to be called The Dalkeith Co-operative Building and 
Investment Company, be now formed for the erection of work- 
ing-men^ houses in Dalkeith.' Other meetings were after- 
wards held, at which members' names were received and rules 
adopted, and the following gentlemen were appointed trustees 
to hold the property of the society: — Alexander Mitchell, 
William Mushet, John Tod, John Pursell, George Douglas, 
James Gray, and Ealph Elliot. The company having been 
formed lost no time in commencing operations, receiving fort- 
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nightly payments on shares, and looking out for ground on ises. 
which to erect houses. This latter object was very success- 
fully accomplished, ground sufficient for the purpose being 
got from the minister of the parish, in the Glebe, on very 
favourable terms. According to the rules, the society was to 
erect the houses, and the members were to receive them at 
cost price, 2^ per cent, being added, which was to go towards 
payment of the salaries of officials, nothing, however, being 
charged for plans, or for superintending the erection of the 
buildings. In the course of the first three years the whole of 
the ground feued was occupied, the society having erected 
fifty houses at a cost of £7375, 15s. 4d.; twenty-eight of 
these being comprised in seven blocks of four houses each. 
In six of these blocks the houses have each a separate 
entrance from the street, and have all modern conveniences, 
at a cost ranging from £90 to £115. The remaining 
twenty-two houses are self-contained cottages, fitted up with 
all conveniences, and having flower-plots in front and gardens 
behind, the cost of which ranged from £145 to £245 each. 
All the houses have been found convenient ; such of them as 
were not occupied by members were let readily ; no house 
ever stood unoccupied ; and any that were sold by members 
were sold at an advance on the cost. The greatest number 
of members connected with the society at one time was 
91, holding in all about 460 shares; but a considerable 
number of members to whom houses were assigned paid 
them up and retired from the society, ^vhile a number of the 
investing members who joined the society for the purpose of 
helping to carry it on, retired on beihg asked to do so, as 
the funds accumulated, so that at the close the number of 
members was only 21, who held 100 shares. It was 
thought when the society was formed that it would take 
fourteen years to pay up the shares, but it was so successful 
as to be able to be closed in thirteen years, thus saving one 
year's payment on the shares, in addition to those having 
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1865-66. houses being saved one year's interest on the cost. In the 
thirteen years of the society's existence, the fortnightly pay- 
ments of one shilling per share amounted to £16, 18s., and 
this sum, with £8, 2s. of profits, made up the £25 of which 
the share was to consist 

Renewed On the 30th October 1865, a public meeting of the in- 
menifor habitants was held to consider the provisions of the General 
x^rM?* 1 Police and Improvement Act, and its applicability to the 
condition and wants of Dalkeith, when a large committee was 
appointed to obtain information in regard to the working of 
that Act in other places. This committee, after written com- 
munication with a number of burghs where the Act is in 
operation, and after personally visiting some of the nearest of 
these, issued a report in January 1866, setting forth the 
information they had collected, and the reasons which in their 
view ought to induce the householders to introduce the statute 
here. The report of the committee having been in the hands 
of the £10 householders for ten or twelve days, a meeting of 
householders took place, when it was resolved to apply to the 
Sheriff to fix the boundaries of the burgh, and afterwards to 
call a meeting of householders to decide in regard to the 
adoption of the Act in Dalkeith. In accordance with this 
resolution, and in compliance with a requisition addressed to 
him by a number of householders, the Sheriff called a meeting 
of householders to be held in the Corn Exchange on the 16th 
January 1867. 

Petition It having become known that the Liberal Government then 
Franchise, in power intended to bring in a Bill in the ensuing session to 
extend the suffrage both in counties and burghs, a public 
meeting of the inhabitants was called to petition Parliament 
in favour of the measure. The meeting was held on the 2 2d 
January 1866, and was presided over by Mr. George Gray, 
banker, who, in introducing the subject, said : — 
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c It is now upwards of thirty years since some of us were 1866. 



engaged in contending for parliamentary reform, and as you 
all know, the efforts then put forth were successful The 
revisal and amendment of the franchise at that period in- 
troduced a system which, contrasted with what previously 
existed, was worthy of approval, and has issued in great and 
almost innumerable benefits to the kingdom. In the move- 
ment we now seek to initiate, we do not wish to impair the 
principles of the earlier legislation, but rather to place them 
on a wider and firmer basis. We think the time ha3 arrived 
when the suffrage should be extended to many who are at 
present denied that privilege, and in whose loyal attachment 
to the civil institutions of the country we have the fullest 
confidence. You are aware that, though there has been no 
official announcement of the conditions of the proposed Beform 
Bill, the general expectation is, that it will provide for a 
franchise in the buighs of £6 both for ownership and occu- 
pancy, and for a corresponding reduction in the counties ; and it 
is my opinion, and will be my counsel to any who may listen 
to me, that we should keep as close as we can, without doing 
violence to our own judgment, to the contemplated ministerial 
measure, which, I am quite sure, will be an honest and bond 
fide scheme. I have for many years wished to see an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, being persuaded that the present exclusion 
of the whole of the working classes has a tendency to alienate 
many minds from the institutions of the country, which justice 
and sound policy call upon us to satisfy and conciliate.' 

The first resolution was in these words : ' That the time 
has come for such an extension of the right of voting for 
members of Parliament as will give the classes of working- 
men a real and effective voice in the appointment of their 
representatives, unite them with the other classes in common 
national objects, and secure for our cherished constitution the 
loyal and increasing attachment of all orders of the people/ 

In moving this resolution, I spoke as follows : ' The meeting 
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1866. of this evening recalls the memory of many similar meetings 
held here in former days. A generation has passed away since 
the inhabitants of this town were first accustomed to meet, as we 
are now doing, to promote parliamentary reform, and I trust the 
proceedings of this night will show that the spirit of the past 
has descended to the present. The fervour of the earlier period 
will probably not be renewed, but that is merely because it will 
not be required. "We live in a calmer and more peaceful time. 

" The fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow ; " 

and those who have grown to manhood since 1832 will be 
unable to understand either the severity of the contest or the 
greatness of the victory. The spirit which prevailed at the 
period referred to can only be accounted for by recalling the 
previous condition of things in this country. Until the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act of 1832, Scotland had no political 
existence. The struggles therewith connected were the birth- 
pangs of her political life. She was aroused to consciousness 
by the trumpet-call of reform ; and the efforts she put forth 
were proportionate to the depth and duration of her previous 
slumbers. England, thanks to her forty-shilling freeholds, 
was always tolerably well represented ; but in Scotland there 
was no representation whatever. The smallest of the English 
counties had a greater number of voters than all the counties 
of Scotland. In the year 1830, the number of Scottish county 
electors was 2500 ; the number now (1866) is 49,044. At 
the former period our burgh electors were in all 98 ; they are 
now 56,545. In our own county, the voters in 1830 were 
166; they are now 1685. In the city of Edinburgh, the 
voters were 33 ; they are now 10,343. The county franchise 
was conferred only by property in land, or by feudal superiority 
over land. Wealth in any other form gave no political power, 
and the county members represented only the views and 
interests of a narrow, illiberal, and unpopular caste. In the 
burghs, the state- of things was practically the same, — venal 
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and subservient electors, and members without political in- 1866. 
fluence or power. During the pre-reform period, no Scottish 
member was ever elected on the ground of personal worth or 
public services, and no Scottish member had any weight or 
influence in the national councils. The burghs were close, 
the counties were close, representation was a nullity, and the 
people were disaffected; and considering all this, it is not 
wonderful that when the time of reformation came, Scotland 
should have entered on the struggle with more than ordinary 
energy, and should have hailed the result with more than 
ordinary joy. Since 1832, Scotland has been on the whole 
well represented. Scottish members have taken a distin- 
guished place in the House of Commons and in the Govern- 
ment ; they have borne a large share in the work of legislation, 
and have reflected quite as fully as those of England or 
Ireland the enlightened public opinion of the Empire. The 
Reform Act has produced none of the evils predicted of it. 
It has not overturned the throne ; the House of Lords stands 
where it did ; and the country is freer, more loyal, and more 
prosperous than at any former period ; and in these great and 
admitted benefits produced by the first Eeform Act, we may see 
good reason for now passing a second. The resolution with 
which I have been entrusted asks assent to this. It says that 
the time has come for such a further extension of the suffrage 
as will give the class of working-men a real and effective voice 
in the election of their representatives, and in that opinion I 
cordially concur. No one proposes so to reduce the qualifica- 
tion as to make the working-class predominate over all others, 
but merely to secure that their voices shall be heard, and their 
interests attended to, along with those of their fellow-citizens. 
On what reasonable ground can this proposal be objected to ? 
If capital is represented in the House of Commons, why should 
labour be excluded ? It has been said that the enfranchise- 
ment of working-men is unnecessary, because the interests of 
all classes is the same; but that appears to me rather an 
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1866. argument in favour of the measure. A measure that would 
gratify one class and benefit all has certainly a good deal to 
be said in its favour. Nor would the argument for an 
extended suffrage be less strong, on the supposition that the 
interests of the working-classes were different from those of 
the rest. Not a few look on the interests of capital and 
labour as antagonistic rather than identical ; but if so, there 
is the more reason for providing that in the court of common 
and ultimate appeal, both classes should be represented. It 
is said that working-men are virtually represented by the £10 
constituencies, and that this should satisfy them. In my 
opinion, it should not The same tiling was said to the ten- 
pounders in 1832, and how did they meet the argument? 
They replied that they did not believe in virtual representa- 
tion, and would rather hold the franchise themselves ; and I 
cannot but think that the working-classes are entitled to 
follow their example. The truth is, that in the case of any 
large section of the people, virtual representation is worse than 
ineffectual, it is irritating and insulting. It amounts to a 
declaration that while representation is necessary, they are 
unfit for the trust; and this cannot be said to any class 
without giving just offence, and producing serious alienation. 
In the absence of political privilege, it is unreasonable to look 
for political virtue. If we would breathe a common spirit 
into the different orders of society, we must place them on 
the same level, recognise their equal citizenship, and award 
to them the same rights. Class legislation must come to an 
end, and this can only be secured by giving all classes a share 
in the appointment of their representatives, and bringing the 
opinion of all classes into direct and living relation with the 
House of Commons. And holding these views, I have great 
pleasure in moving a resolution which embodies them. Our 
time-honoured constitution will only be the safer that we 
increase the number of its guardians ; and in time to come, 
as in times past, free institutions will be found to generate 
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the virtues of freedom, and these virtues, in their turn, will 1866. 
preserve and strengthen the freedom that creates them/ 

Mr. James M'Pherson, in seconding the first resolution, 
said: 'The Eeform Act of 1832 was a great measure; and 
if the forthcoming Bill of Earl Eussell shall be carried, it will 
be another great advance in the pathway of reform. " The 
time has come," says the resolution, " for an extension of the 
right of voting." I believe that a more favourable time could 
not have been chosen. Working-men for some years past, 
finding that political agitation was rather barren of results, 
have turned their attention to reform themselves and improve 
their condition. The great temperance reformation originated 
with, and is still supported by, working-men. They also 
turned their attention to co-operation, and the results have 
been most surprising. They have now an important stake in 
the country in the shape of lands, houses, and rich stores. In 
this little town, a benefit society with which some of us are 
connected has invested in the national funds upwards of a 
thousand pounds as a provision against a day of distress or 
death. 1 do not allude to these things in a boastful or vain- 
glorious spirit, but merely as an evidence that for intelligence, 
prudence, and forethought, working-men may favourably com- 
pare with any other ,class of the community ; and that 
whether with or without a vote, they are endeavouring to 
maintain that peace, order, and obedience to law, which are 
essential to the welfare of a people.' 

The other resolutions were proposed and seconded by 
Messrs. Hugh Gillies, William Crombie, William Porteous, 
Alexander Graham, W. P. Anderson, Eobert Wight, William 
Taylor, John Chisholm, William Craik, and William Adams. 

The formation by the North British Eailway Company of Dalkeith 
a line from Eskbank to Ormiston, with a station at Dalkeith, "omiiston 
and a branch to connect it with the East Coast Line at Railwa y- 
Monktonhall, was looked forward to by the people of Dalkeith 
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1866, with warm interest, the Directors of the Company having 
intimated that the line would be largely used for the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers between Edinburgh and the 
south, the practical effect of which would be to put Dalkeith 
on the main line, instead of being connected with it, as before, 
by means of a branch. In the promotion of this scheme the 
Directors of the Railway Company were anxious to secure the 
countenance and aid of the mercantile and manufacturing 
inhabitants, and with this view a public meeting, at which I 
presided, was called to consider the subject in the spring of 
1866, at which the late Richard Hodgson, M.P., Chairman of 
the Company, explained the scheme in question, and pointed 
out the advantages it was fitted to confer on Dalkeith. The 
advantages to the town of a more direct connection with 
the south and west were obvious, and the proposals of the 
Company, therefore, were received with great satisfaction. 
. No time was lost in bringing the measure before Parliament, 
and the preamble of the Bill having been proved, two of the 
inhabitants, namely, the late Mr. Wm. Mushet and myself, 
went at the request of the Company to London to give 
evidence in its favour. It soon appeared, however, that the 
new railway scheme had opponents as well as supporters. 
It was shown to the Parliamentary Committee, that when the 
North British Railway Company acquired the previous line 
from St. Leonard's to Newbattle Bridge, and applied for an 
Act to authorize its extension to Hawick, they undertook to 
pay a small way-rate on the traffic passing over it to the 
proprietors of Edmonstone and Niddry in order to obtain their 
consent to the passing of the measure, and the running of 
steam-engines through their estates. At first the amount was 
small, but it had grown with the growth of the railway traffic, 
and for some time past had assumed formidable dimensions ; 
and it was to escape this charge that the North British 
Company proposed now to send part of the traffic by a 
different route. The Committee recognised the legitimacy of 
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the claim put forward on behalf of the Messrs. Wauchope, 1867. 
and estimated its amount at £1000 a year to each proprietor, 
and would only pass the Bill on condition that the Company 
would undertake to pay them that amount. The Company, 
it is understood, would have abandoned the Bill if they could 
have got quit of the obligations they had contracted in 
connection with it But this they could not do. The 
arrangements they had made with the Duke of Buccleuch 
and others necessitated their going on with the line, but 
the purpose they had announced of conducting through 
traffic by the new line was definitively abandoned. Instead 
of a double line from Eskbank to Monktonhall, as originally 
intended, a single line only was constructed. The idea of 
conveying through traffic along the line was given up, and 
with that all that had rendered the undertaking interesting 
to the people of Dalkeith ceased to exist. 

The meeting with the Sheriff, called by him (p. 102) to Refusal of 
decide in regard to the adoption of the Police and Im- 0lce cL 
provement Act, took place accordingly on the 16th January, 
when his Lordship explained the reason of his having called 
the householders together, and asked them to make such pro- 
posals as they thought best. Mr. George Gray then moved 
the adoption of the General Police Act, and I seconded 
that proposal. On the other hand, Mr. Eobert Murdoch 
moved that the Act be not adopted, and that motion was 
seconded by Mr. David Dove. On the question being put to the 
meeting, a considerable majority of the householders present 
voted for the adoption of the measure, whereupon the minority 
claimed a poll. This was of course acceded to, and the poll 
took place accordingly on the 18 th January, when by a 
majority of six out of three hundred and six who voted, the 
decision of the public meeting was reversed, and the intro- 
duction of the General Police Act prevented. My newspaper 
report of the public meeting of January 1 6 has unfortunately 
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1867. fallen aside, and I can only give therefore from the manuscript 
the remarks which I made in seconding Mr. Gray's motion :— 
* I rise with no common interest to second the motion so 
appropriately made by Mr. Gray. This is the first time in 
the history of Dalkeith that the householders have been 
called on to decide as to the nature of their municipal govern- 
ment We are now to determine whether in future the 
management of our municipal affairs shall be committed to 
persons of our own choice, and who will have power to 
provide adequately for the health, the cleanliness, and comfort 
of the town, or to persons whom we have not chosen, over 
whose proceedings we have no control, and who are without 
the means of discharging their duties in a satisfactory manner. 
And such being the alternatives before us, 'I need scarcely say 
that our position is one of great responsibility, and that, 
whether viewed in its public relations or in its local and 
sanitary aspects, the privilege we are about to exercise is one 
of the most important that can be entrusted to a free people. 

' Need I remind my fellow-townsmen that the municipal 
institutions of this country have been in a great degree the 
sources of its prosperity and power ? In them the virtues of 
self-government have been acquired, by them the public 
opinion of the country has been expressed, and to their influ- 
ence must chiefly be ascribed that remarkable union of free- 
dom and order, of reverence for law and zeal for liberty, by 
which this country is distinguished among the countries of the 
world. If there were no other objection to the Trustees' 
system, it would suffice to condemn it that it is not repre- 
sentative, that it is not accessible to public opinion, that it 
belongs to a state of society which has passed away, and 
that it no longer enjoys the respect or confidence of the 
community. 

' But it is not chiefly on political grounds that our move- 
ment in favour of the Police Act has been undertaken. Not- 
withstanding the faulty relation in which the Trustees stand 
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to their fellow-townsmen, no one doubts that they have done 1867. 
their best to promote the welfare of the town. At one time 
the funds of the Trustees were sufficient to meet the public 
requirements as then felt and understood ; and those most 
familiar with their history will be the readiest to acknowledge 
that in general our rulers administered their revenues wisely and 
well ; and that by bringing in large supplies of water, opening 
up new and important thoroughfares, and paving the streets 
and closes, they have deserved not the respect only, but the 
gratitude of the community. But the power of the Trustees 
to render such services no longer exists. The revenue they 
were originally appointed to administer has for nearly twenty 
years ceased to exist. The funds they had accumulated have 
been spent in the public service ; they have had to relinquish 
one of their most important functions — the care and manage- 
ment of the streets, and the functions which they still retain 
are feebly and imperfectly discharged. The time has mani- 
festly come when the Trustees' government should cease, and 
when a state of things more in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and better fitted to deal with the sanitary and social 
interests of the inhabitants, should be introduced ; and I am 
surprised that the Trustees themselves have not seen this, 
and come forward individually to assist their fellow-towns- 
men in the difficult but most necessary work of introducing 
the Police and Improvement Act. I trust they will do so 
now, and by voting for the adoption of the measure, make 
some atonement for past supineness or hostility. We owe 
thanks to the Trustees for their gratuitous services to the 
town, and for making the most of an unpopular constitution 
and an inadequate revenue ; and we will owe them still 
higher thanks if they will assist us to-day in obtaining a 
representative government, and a revenue capable of being 
adapted to the varying circumstances of the burgh. But 
whatever course may be taken by the Trustees, I trust the 
householders generally will rise to the dignity of the occasion, 
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1867. and by a sweeping majority secure for the town the benefits 

Dalkeith of a free and responsible government/ 

Herald. The appeal made by the Sheriff to the householders having 

produced the results just mentioned, the promoters of muni- 
cipal reform agreed to desist for a time from further agitation, 
and trust to time, reflection, and fuller knowledge for a more 
successful effort on a future occasion. In the meantime they 
deemed it expedient to employ the press for enlightening the 
public mind on the subject, and with that view they made 
arrangements for the publication Of a local journal to be 
called the Dalkeith Herald. The first number of the Herald 
appeared on the 14th March 1867, and it was continued till 
the 5th tally 1873, shortly before which latter date the 
result of a voluntary ballot of promoters and opponents had 
shown that the object of its publication was not likely to be 
soon attained. But though the Dalkeith Herald failed to 
secure the early adoption of the Police Act, its publication 
was not wholly without advantage. It provided for the first 
time an organ for the promotion of Liberal principles in 
Dalkeith ; it gave useful prominence to local occurrences and 
movements; and in its collected form it may still be con- 
sulted with advantage on matters connected with the political 
and social life of the period ; to which I may add, that but 
for the Herald, and my connection with it as editor, the 
. jottings about Dalkeith contained in this volume would not 
have been compiled. 

Working- j^ p U bii c meeting was held in the Court-room, White Hart 
Club. Street, on the 29 th April 1867, for the purpose of originating 
a Working-Men's Club and Institute, Mr. Robert Thomson in 
the chair. In introducing the object of the meeting, the 
Chairman said : * It would have afforded me very high satis- 
faction, even though I had not been present, to have been told 
of measures being taken to form and establish a working- 
men's club in this town. We all know that this is not 
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debatable, but neutral ground. The object that has now ism. 
convened us will commend itself to men of all parties and of 
no party, and its advance and prosperity will be hailed by 
every well-constituted and disciplined mind. It is rather a 
pleasing feature of the times that so many and various 
endeavours are being made to counterwork and lessen the 
force of temptations to evil. Evil is of quick and spontaneous 
growth, and requires but little stimulus ; while good, on the 
other hand, is of slow and difficult culture, and its results are 
usually small in proportion to the means employed for its 
promotion ; and hence the propriety of presenting inducements 
of a refining and improving tendency, such as those we now 
contemplate/ 

Mr. Robert Wilson, brushmaker, in moving that a working- 
men's club be formed, spoke as follows: — 'Perhaps at no 
other period of the world's history has man given such 
evidence of what may be termed the gregarious propensities 
of his nature as in the present age. The spirit of the times 
seems to be a growing love of association. All men seem to 
have a desire for union, though with different aims and 
associations. The desire augurs well for the future. It 
seems to prove that naturally man was designed to fulfil his 
mission on earth in unity with his fellows; and that the 
purpose of one man's life is as closely connected with his 
neighbour's as are the links of a chain. Separate a chain link 
from link, and you make it useless. And so with man ; 
separate him from his fellows, and you nullify his existence, 
and make life a blank.' 

In supporting the resolution, I am reported to have said : 
' I have been asked to say a few words in support of this 
resolution, and I have great pleasure in doing so. The 
movement that has been going on for some years past for the 
formation of working-men's clubs I regard as one of the 
most significant and hopeful features of the age. It is a new 
and upward step in the progress of society, a step the taking 

H 
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1867. of which by working-men evinces their acquisition of higher 
tastes, increasing self-reliance, and greater mutual confidence ; 
and which they can only retain by the exercise of those 
virtues of which it is the fruit And I will not allow myself 
to doubt, that in the history of the institution we are now 
forming, any of these virtues will be wanting. I am per- 
suaded, indeed, that the very happiest results will follow; 
that connection with the club will strengthen the virtues 
that have produced it ; and that the influence of these virtues 
will improve and perpetuate the club. The formation of 
working-men's clubs is, happily, not the first upward move- 
ment recently made by. working-men. The hours of labour 
have sCt their instance been shortened, the rewards of labour 
have been increased, savings banks are the monuments of 
their growing frugality, building societies mark their increasing 
appreciation of domestic comfort, and the formation of clubs 
is only another step in the same gratifying progress. That it 
is desirable for working-men in towns like this to have a 
common meeting-place for social intercourse and rational 
enjoyment, is, I think, very evident. Even to married men 
the reading-room and library will prove in many cases no 
slight boon ; but for unmarried men, who live in lodgings, 
and have no family ties, their value must be inestimable. 
The cheerful comfort of the reading-room will withdraw 
young men from many temptations, will lead them to culti- 
vate their minds, will impart higher tastes and wider know- 
ledge, and will fit them for greater influence and usefulness 
in the world. Innocent games will very properly be intro- 
duced for those who cannot be always reading ; while lectures, 
readings, and musical entertainments ought to be provided 
for the families of members, as well as for members them- 
selves. Of course, the ultimate success of this undertaking, 
as of every other, will depend mainly on the manner in which 
it is carried out. What that manner is to be I do not 
particularly know, but I suppose it will be similar to that 
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which has been adopted in other towns, and if so, I would 1867. 
anticipate for it at least equal success. In the management 
of building societies, persons engaged in business, or who are 
specially conversant with business affairs, have been generally 
and usefully associated with working-men; and I think it 
probable that their assistance would be equally valuable in 
the management of a working-men's club. I am satisfied, 
however, that the number of middle-class men in such insti- 
tutions should not be great, and that their office should be to 
supplement, not to supersede, to advise with, not to dictate to, 
the majority, with whom, after all, must chiefly rest the 
responsibility of success or failure. In using the terms 
middle-class and working-class, I trust I will not be supposed 
to employ them in any invidious sense, but merely for the 
sake of that distinctness of expression which is desirable in 
speaking or in writing. The truth is, there is scarcely such 
a thing amongst us as a middle-class. We are all workers ; 
and if some have risen a step or two higher on the social 
ladder than others, it is only because they have worked 
longer and harder than the rest. We have no castes in this 
country ; every sphere of exertion is open to all. The entire 
Continent is pervaded by the odious distinction between noble 
and roturier, and neither wealth nor talents can raise the 
latter to social equality with the former ; but we have no such 
demarcation here. There is nothing to prevent the lowest 
class from rising to the middle, and nothing to prevent the 
middle class from rising to the top. Such changes go on 
around us from day to day, and form, indeed, one of our 
proudest national distinctions. It is no uncommon thing to 
see the sons of industrious labourers become tradesmen, or 
shopkeepers, or manufacturers. Some of their sons, again, 
take their places in the ranks of professional life, as doctors, 
ministers, or lawyers, from which position the distance is not 
great to the bar, the bench, and the peerage ; and sometimes, 
as' in the case of the late Lord Clyde, the entire progression 
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1868. is accomplished by one man, — the youthful rustic going forth 
timidly from his village-green to encounter difficulty and 
gather renown, to lead the national armies in the field, and to 
guide the national councils in the senate.' 

Burgh or The Eeform Bill for Scotland of 1868 was promoted by 

County. 

Mr. Disraeli's Government as a sequel to the English Eeform 
Act of the previous year; and as it proposed not only to 
lower the qualification of electors, but also to increase the 
number of Scotch representatives, and as the people of Leith, 
were moving to get one of the additional members for them- 
selves, instead of being associated, as hitherto, with Portobello 
and Musselburgh, it was thought deserving of consideration 
here, whether, in the event of Leith succeeding in its object, 
an effort should not be made to get Dalkeith to occupy the 
place in the group of burghs formerly held by Leith. With 
this view, a public meeting was held in the Corn Exchange 
on the 12th March 1868, where, having been called to the 
chair, I stated the object of the meeting as follows : — 

'The Eeform Bill for Scotland, read a second time on 
Monday last, proposes an addition of seven to the present 
number of Scotch members ; and if that proposal is affirmed 
by the House, no change in the representation of this county, 
or of the burghs within it, will probably occur. But an 
addition of seven only to the representation of Scotland is so 
greatly inadequate, that a strong effort will be made by the 
Scotch members to have that number increased. It has been 
shown, on the double ground of population and taxation, that 
Scotland is entitled to twenty-five more members than she at 
present has. Mr. M'Laren has given notice of a motion to 
make the number tea In- these circumstances, the people of 
Leith have felt called on to bestir themselves. They think 
they have a fair claim to get one of the ten new members ; 
and they are urging this claim at present with a reasonable 
prospect of success. Now, in the event of our Leith friends 
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succeeding in their efforts, the addition of another burgh to 1868. 
those with which Leith is presently associated will be indis- 
pensable, and it has been suggested that Dalkeith might 
appropriately, and with much advantage to itself and the 
country, take the place vacated by Leith. Our object to- 
night is to take the sense of the inhabitants, in so far as that 
may be done by a public . meeting, on this very important 
point. The question is, Shall we continue as we are in 
political connection with the county, or shall we break the 
links that bind us to the county that we may enjoy the wider 
franchise and the freer life of a burghal community ? I 
trust I will be excused if, in stating the object of the meeting, 
I should indicate my own opinion regarding it. My views 
on the subject are quite decided ; they are not newly formed, 
and, with your permission, I will very shortly state what they 
are. Dalkeith is not a mere rural village ; it is not a mere 
baronial dependency. It has a life, a spirit, an enterprise 
of its own. Its interests and aspirations are those of cities, 
and it is entitled to ask that its political relations shall be 
adapted to its social and economical character. I have only 
heard one objection to this. It has been said that the 
excision of Dalkeith from the county might prevent the 
acquisition of the county by the Liberal party, while its con- 
tinuance where it is would secure a Liberal triumph. I am 
satisfied, however, that the exclusion of Dalkeith from the 
county would have no such effect. A majority of the natural 
constituency of Midlothian has always been Liberal ; and for 
many years past, the only reason for the county being 
represented by a Tory is, that it has not been contested. In 
1832, prior to the creation of faggot votes, there was a 
majority for Sir John Dalrymple of 69 ; and in 1835, after 
a large manufactory of faggot votes, the majority for Sir 
George Clerk was only 31. The election of 1837 gave the 
Liberal candidate a majority of 42, obtained, I regret to say, 
by the same discreditable means that had been employed by 
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1868. their opponents. The election of the following year gave the 
Conservatives once more a majority, and placed them in the 
position which they have ever since maintained. Now, it is 
important to remark that the spurious votes created by both 
parties prior to 1838, have nearly all ceased to exist The 
constituency of Midlothian is once more essentially natural 
and bond fide, and would be as ready now as in 1832 to vote 
for a Liberal candidate, if only a good Liberal candidate would 
come forward. But let us take the ^orst view of the case. 
Suppose the exclusion of Dalkeith from the county were to 
prevent the reconquest of the county by the Liberals, even 
then the loss would be compensated by the creation of a new 
burgh member. But Midlothian, I am persuaded, would not 
be lost to the Liberal cause. The county without Dalkeith 
would be reconquered, and a clear and decided gain would 
thus be made to the ranks of Liberalism.' 

Mr. James Gray said : € I have much pleasure in lending 
my humble aid in furtherance of this movement. As a friend 
of progress, I wish to see Dalkeith a parliamentary burgh, 
and taking its proper place alongside the burghs of Scotland 
as a constituent part of the British Empire. This is desirable 
in order that we may be brought into closer connection with 
the House of Commons, and feel that we have some say, 
however little, in the affairs of the State. The people of 
Dalkeith could not have had less share in the election of our 
parliamentary representatives if we had been living in the 
backwoods of America than we have hitherto had ; and a 
visit from President Johnson would be no greater rarity to us 
than to see our county member addressing a public meeting 
of electors and non-electors in this place. In ancient times 
it was often necessary to construct a road before a journey 
could be undertaken; and the people of Dalkeith being in a 
very primitive condition, could never reach the parliamentary 
knocker but by a very roundabout way, and wkh the greatest 
difficulty. Hitherto, we have had no political existence ; our 
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condition in that respect has been " quiet as the grave, or 1868. 



even as Peebles." But the time has come for our asserting 
our political rights, and getting into communication with the 
Legislature by means of a member who shall really represent, 
and not misrepresent us as at present This can only be 
fully accomplished by Dalkeith being made a parliamentary 
burgh, by which means every male occupier of a dwelling- 
house would have a vote for the burgh member. Now, if the 
proposal to give Leith a member for itself were carried out, 
the association of Dalkeith with Fortobello and Musselburgh 
would be most reasonable. Choose, therefore, whether you 
will continue as part of the county, or take your place as a 
parliamentary burgh, and make an earnest effort to attain the 
object of your choice/ 

The other speakers were Messrs. Ealph Elliot, John 
Steven, Eobert Wilson, E. Murdoch, Henry Osborne, Wm. 
Taylor, Wm. Todd, James Stewart, and James Somerville. 

The following excerpts from the minutes of the committee Depute 
appointed at the public meeting just mentioned will explain j^^ 
the further proceedings taken with a view to the proposed 
change in the representation of Dalkeith Mr. Mitchell, 
convener of the committee, stated that on the day after the 
public meeting, the petition then agreed to had been sent 
to Mr. M'Laren, M.P., and that a copy of the resolutions 
had been sent to Mr. Disraeli, and to each of the Scotch 
members, and that he had written more fully to Mr. 
Miller, Mr. M'Laren, and the Provosts of Leith, Portobello, 
and Musselburgh. In reply to the communication addressed 
to the Provost of Leith, a request came that a deputation 
would attend a meeting of Council to be held on the Monday 
following, which was accordingly done, and the result of 
which meeting was the sending of a deputation to London in 
promotion of the object. The deputies sent were Provost 
Watt and Bailie Steven, Leith; Provost Wood, Portobello; 
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1868* Provost Sanderson, Musselburgh, and the Convener of the 
— — ^ Dalkeith Committee. The deputation waited on Mr. Miller, 
M.P., Sir James Fergusson, Sir James Montgomery, Duncan 
M'Laren, Jas. Moncreiff, W. P. Adam ; Mr. Fordyce, Aberdeen 
County ; CoL Sykes, Aberdeen City ; Mr. Maxwell, Dumfries ; 
Mr. Carnegie, Fife ; Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Waldegrave Leslie. 
The deputation were received and listened to with the utmost 
courtesy and attention, but they found that the difficulties in 
their way were very formidable. The Liberals were opposed 
to the scheme of the Tory Government to take Galashiels and 
Hawick out of their respective counties; and while they 
admitted the peculiar position of Dalkeith, they were not sure 
about sanctioning in Midlothian what they had resolved 
strenuously to oppose in Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire. 
After hearing the above report, and returning their best 
thanks to the convener for his services, the committee resolved 
to hold themselves in readiness for any further action that 
might be required. No further action was found necessary, 
however, the application of Leith for a separate member 
having been unsuccessful 
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The announcement by Mr. Gladstone of his intention to 1869. 
introduce a Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendowment The Irish 
of the Irish Church was received by the country with deep Church - 
interest, and led, in all the more considerable towns and cities 
of Scotland, to public meetings in support of the proposal. 
The Dalkeith meeting was held on the 17th April 1868, and 
was presided over by Mr. George Gray, banker, who, in open- 
ing the proceedings, said that, ' In the opinion of many, and 
these an increasing number, the establishment of the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland was an error and a wrong, while its con- 
tinuance had been a source of great dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion to the inhabitants. And if the planting of the Church 
was an injustice, there was nothing in its constitution or 
arrangements fitted in the smallest degree to lessen the evil, 
but, on the contrary, very much to aggravate the wrong. The 
system was so full of anomalies and absurdities as to render 
it an object of contempt, and he trusted the meeting would 
be prepared to support Mr. Gladstone by cordially adopting 
the resolutions to be now brought forward.' 

The first resolution, which I had undertaken to move, was 
in these words : ' That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
establishment of the Episcopal Church of Ireland was an 
unjust and inexpedient measure ; that its existence has been 
one chief cause of the disaffection and hostility that have 
prevailed in that country ; and that its disestablishment, and 
the withdrawal of Government support from the other religious 
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1868. denominations in the island, is necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland, and to the strength and security of the 
Empire/ 

In moving this resolution (I quote from the newspaper 
report), ' Mr. Mitchell expressed the profound gratification he 
felt that they had at length the prospect of redressing a great 
national wrong, and doing something to regain the confidence 
and win back the loyalty of their deeply injured fellow- 
subjects, the Catholic people of Ireland. He wished that the 
great debt had been sooner paid, and that our motives in now 
paying it had been less open to criticism. There was reason 
to hope that even now the boon about to be bestowed on 
Ireland would be received with gratitude, but that gratitude 
would assuredly have been much warmer if it had not followed 
so closely on the Fenian insurrection, and if in bestowing it 
we had not seemed to be yielding to fear what we had so 
long denied to justice. The Established Church of Ireland 
was a hostile force quartered on a conquered country. Its 
existence was unjust to the Irish people, on whose liberties it 
trampled, whose property it misapplied, and whose faith it 
sought to crush ; and it was unjust to Protestantism, which it 
represented as the enemy of free inquiry, and the ally of 
abuse, and against which it naturally arrayed the entire 
chivalry of the Irish character, every patriotic impulse, and 
every manly resolution. Nor was the inexpediency of the 
Irish Establishment less manifest than its injustice. The 
Church of Ireland had never discharged any of the functions 
for which the friends of establishment tell us they are designed 
and adapted. What were those functions ? For what ends 
did church establishments exist? Perhaps the argument 
most relied on by their supporters was that they preached the 
gospel to the poor, who might otherwise be neglected. But 
the Church of Ireland had never done this. The common 
people had never belonged to its communion. It was the 
Church of the few, of the well-educated, of the wealthy, but 
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not the Church of the poor. It filled the rich with its good 1868. 
things, but the poor it sent empty away. Another function 
which we were sometimes told established churches were 
specially qualified to discharge, was to spread the doctrines 
professed by them as missionary centres throughout the land. 
It might be doubted if any established church had ever dis- 
played much of this missionary spirit, but certainly the 
Church of Ireland never had. It had been too well endowed 
to render such labours congenial, and too cordially hated to 
render them effectual if entered on ; and the fact was that 
now, after the lapse of three hundred years, the proportions 
of Catholics and Protestants in Ireland remained the same. 
But there was still another benefit with which established 
churches were usually, and sometimes not untruly, credited. 
They are looked upon by statesmen as a kind of moral police, 
serving to preserve order, to foster loyalty, and to support the 
present order of things. But neither had the Church of 
Ireland succeeded in discharging that duty. On the contrary, 
it had produced in an- aggravated form all the evils which 
established churches are expected to prevent. There was no 
other country in the world where religious divisions were so 
fruitful of strife, where the people were so entirely under the 
influence of the priests, or where the priests were so entirely 
estranged from the civil government. The Church of Ireland 
had failed, therefore, in all the objects for which established 
churches could be supposed to exist. The people did not 
belong to it ; it was utterly devoid of missionary power ; and 
it created instead of allaying disaffection and discord. What 
reason could be given, then, for the continued existence of the 
Church of Ireland ? None whatever. It might contain 
clergymen of great learning, great ability, and great excellence ; 
but in so far as regarded the native population, these qualities 
were thrown away. It might impart instruction and solace 
to its members, but these members were not the Irish people, 
and they could well afford to provide for their own religious 
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1868. wants. In so far as regarded the Irish race, the Irish 
' establishment was a failure and an incumbrance. It covered 
with its barren shade a soil that might be more profitably 
occupied. It lived, but did not grow. Its stem became no 
stronger, its branches extended no wider, its foliage was sere 
•and sickly, and it produced no fruit " Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground ? " ' 

The other speakers were the Eevs. Dr. Gowan, Fergus 
Ferguson, D. Macintosh, and Messrs. Eobert Murdoch, Eichard 
Dodds, John Martin, John Chisholm, and James Paterson. 
One of the resolutions provided for petitioning Parliament 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church. 

Represent Sir Alexander Gibson-Maifcland having accepted an invita- 

teuton ° 

of the tion given him by the Liberal electors of Midlothian to come 
oun ^ 9 forward as a candidate for the representation of the county, a 
public meeting to receive and hear Sir Alexander was held 
in the Corn Exchange here on the 8th September 1868 — - 
Sir John Don Wauchope, Bart., in the chair. In introducing 
Sir Alexander, the Chairman said that though a comparative 
stranger in this neighbourhood, he could assure the meeting 
that in the west country, to which he belonged, and where he 
was best known, their candidate was highly esteemed and 
appreciated; and he had no doubt that when he became 
acquainted with the people in the Dalkeith district, he would 
be as popular as in his own neighbourhood. It very curi- 
ously happened that the last time he occupied the chair at a 
public meeting in Dalkeith was on the occasion of Lord 
Dalkeith's marriage, and on that occasion a large number of 
gentlemen politically opposed to his Lordship, and many of 
whom are now present, took part in the proceedings. They 
were only here to oppose Lord Dalkeith politically, and to 
support the candidate of their choice. 

Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland began by explaining the 
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circumstances that led to his appearance as a candidate for 1868. 
the representation of Midlothian. ' A short time ago/ he said, 
( a few gentlemen in Dalkeith, gentlemen taking an interest in 
politics, met together, and determined, if they possibly could, 
to find a man to become a candidate at the next general 
election whose sentiments would be somewhat in unison with 
those of the majority of the electors of this county. The 
result of that and other meetings was that a requisition in 
my favour was set on foot, and I am not a little gratified 
that it was rapidly signed. So soon as I learned from these 
gentlemen that the requisition in my favour was well received 
and rapidly signed, I felt it my duty to tell those gentlemen 
that at the proper time I should think it right to place my 
services at the disposal of the electors. I had indeed no 
great desire to enter on parliamentary life, Or to step into 
the stormy arena of politics. But when the requisition came 
to me, I felt that I could not withhold my consent — that I 
would scarcely be doing my duty to the Liberal electors of 
the county, or to myself, if I had not put my services at their 
disposal. I am not one of those who think that a man has 
a right to do exactly what he likes with his own. My idea 
is that he is bound to do what is best for his fellow-men, to 
lay out to the best advantage those talents of hand or brain 
which his God may have bestowed upon him/ 

After a number of questions had been put to and answered 
by the candidate, Mr. George Gray moved — ' That Sir Alex- 
ander Gibson-Maitland is a fit and proper person to represent 
the county in Parliament/ And in support of this motion, 
Mr. Gray said : ' The proceedings of this evening have so 
filled me with courage and boldness, that with your leave I 
will call on this large meeting to resolve on something prac- 
tical, — not to take a u leap in the dark," but in the light of 
the statements now uttered by Sir Alexander, and in the 
knowledge we have of his character as a county gentleman, 
and of his business habits, — to resolve that we shall do all in 
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1868. our power to send him as our representative to the House of 
Commons, and thus give him a commission in the Liberal 
corps which shall by and by muster in St, Stephen's to assault 
that " organized hypocrisy" which arrogates to itself the name 
of Her Majesty's Ministry. Only think of men fighting for 
many years against every attempt to lower the franchise, and 
coming down now to household suffrage ! What motive could 
the Tory Government have for so doing, but to take the wind 
out of the sails of their opponents ? Their chief saw the great 
influence which the Eeform Act of 1832 had given the Whigs, 
and forgetting that that influence rested chiefly on the con- 
sistency of that measure with the previous professions of its 
authors, he has given us an extent of reform for which we 
are thankful, but the results of which I trust will be the 
reverse of what he contemplates/ 

Mr. Alexander Mitchell, in supporting the proposal, said : 
' No Liberal elector can have read the published address of 
Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland, or have listened to the expo- 
sition of his views now given, without being satisfied that 
both personally and politically he is a fit and proper person 
to represent the county. It would be indelicate to dwell on 
mere personal qualifications, but I may be allowed to say 
that if we succeed in placing Sir Alexander at the top of the 
poll, we shall not merely restore the county to the Liberal 
party, but we shall increase the power of the Scottish element 
in the Legislature, and give an ornament of no slight value to 
the House of Commons. But it is not on personal grounds 
chiefly that I support the present motion. My chief reason 
for supporting Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland is that he 
belongs to the party of progress, and my chief reason for 
opposing the Earl of Dalkeith is that he belongs to the party 
of resistance. It will be said, perhaps, that as the Tories were 
the authors of the late Eeform Act, they may reasonably be 
entrusted with its working, and this argument would have 
some force if the Act as it now stands were anything like the 
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Bill introduced by Mr. Disraeli, and if Mr. Disraeli's object 1868. 
in introducing it had been really to popularize the House of 
Commons, and not merely to " dish the Whigs." But neither 
of these things can be truly affirmed. An authority, which 
our friends on the other side are not likely to question, stated 
not long ago, that the only part of Mr. Disraeli's Bill to be 
found in the existing Eeform Act was the word whereas ; and 
without pressing Lord Derby's language too closely, we may 
be sure that to " dish the Whigs " was one main reason, if not 
the only reason, for bringing forward a Eeform BilL* And 
nothing, I think, can be clearer than that if the Eeform Act 
is to be productive of good, it must be worked by reformers. 
A good government is even more important than a good law. 
Better an unpopular statute administered in a reforming spirit, 
than the most popular and perfect measure in hands hostile 
to all reform. For what, after all, are laws ? They are mere 
words till a living agent endows them with his own life. It 
is easy to say we are for measures, not men ; but the truth is, 
that the effect of measures depends mainly on the character 
of the men who administer them, and that in unfriendly 
hands the best measures will become instruments of evil. 
The Eeform Act of the past session is far too good a measure 
to be entrusted to a Tory Government. The party which 
in framing that measure sought to secure the counties by 
eliminating their most popular element, and to neutralize the 
burghs by clogging the franchise with hostile conditions, could 
not be trusted to administer it in the interests of popular 
freedom. One of the first duties of the new Parliament will 
be to dismiss the present Ministers, and to place the govern- 
ment of this great country in honest and competent hands ; 
and with a view to this consummation, our immediate duty 
as electors is to dismiss our present representative, and return 
Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland as member for Midlothian.' 

Numerous other public meetings connected with the can- 
vass took place in Dalkeith, Ford, Gorebridge, and elsewhere, 
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1869. and are fully reported in the Dalkeith Herald, to which the 
readers of this narrative are referred. The election took place 
on the 20th November 1868, with the result that Sir Alex- 
ander Gibson-Maitland had a majority over the Earl of Dal- 
keith of 241, the numbers being 1146 and 905. 

Th* Water a question that had agitated Dalkeith for nearly two years 
was disposed of in January 1869, when the Second Division 
of the Inner House gave its decision in favour of the legal 
right of the Trustees to levy a rate of 9d. per pound on the 
rental of houses into which the town's water had been con- 
veyed by pipes. Doubts on this subject having occurred to 
some householders, eminent counsel were consulted on the 
point, who gave their opinion against the legality of the 
charge; and the Trustees having declined to consult other 
counsel on the subject of their position, and having cut off 
the water supply where payment had been refused, the 
question was debated before the Lord Ordinary (Curriehill) 
in October 1877, who, after considering the note of sus- 
pension and interdict, passed the note without caution, but 
refused the interdict. It was the opinion of counsel that 
the complainers should reclaim against the refusal of the 
interdict, and this they accordingly did, and the final decision 
was given by the Court at the above date, disallowing the 
pleas in law of the complainers, and finding in favour of the 
Trustees, with expenses. It is proper to explain that though 
the pursuers in this action were unsuccessful, they did not 
take up that position hastily, or without what appeared a 
very strong presumption that it was legally sound. They 
had the concurrent opinion of four of the most eminent 
counsel at the Scottish bar, that the Trustees had acted 
illegally in imposing the water-rate; and such being the 
opinion of men who were sure to occupy seats on the 
bench at no distant day, the pursuers could not anticipate 
that the judges presently occupying the bench would pro- 
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nounee a judgment directly the reverse. The failure of the 1869. 
pursuers to establish their position produced a feeling of deep 
and widespread regret in the town; and shortly after the 
decision of the Court of Session, a meeting called by circular, 
and numerously attended, at which I had the honour to pre- 
side, passed resolutions strongly approving of their conduct, 
and returning them the hearty thanks of the meeting. 

On the night of Thursday the 2 2d July 1869, Mr. James Dinner 

and Testi- 

.Gray was entertained at dinner, and presented with a h&vA- moniai to 
some testimonial, in acknowledgment of liis services to the y^es 
Liberal cause in the election for Midlothian. The dinner Gra ^- 
took place in the Cross Keys Hotel, and was very numerously 
attended. Sir John Don Wauchope, Baronet, occupied the 
chair, having on his right hand the guest of the evening, the 
Eev. Dr. Macfarlane, Messrs. Alexander Tod, St. Mary's Mount, 
Peebles ; Archibald Ainslie, Dodridge ; John Forman, Duncra- 
hill ; and Ealph Elliot, Dalkeith ; and on his left, Mr. 
George Gray, the father of the guest ; the Eev. Dr. Go wan, 
Dr. Bryce, Edinburgh; Messrs. John Merricks, Eskhill; 
Donald Beith, W.S., Edinburgh ; John Gray, Elm Lodge ; 
and James Tod, Eskbank House. The croupiers were Messrs. 
Alexander Mitchell and John Cowan. 

The Chairman, after the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 
gave the health of Mr. Gray as the toast of the evening. 
'It is/ said the Chairman, 'owing to the great and un- 
exampled services rendered by Mr. Gray during the late elec- 
tion that we are gathered here together to-night. This county 
had long been in the hands of the Tories, but it occurred to 
Mr. Gray and others that it was time that some attempt 
should be made to elicit the sentiments of the county, and to 
see whether there was not that amount of Liberalism which 
would suffice to return a Liberal. Well, Mr. Gray and 
others set themselves to the task — which was one of no 
ordinary difficulty — of rousing the county from its lethargy, 

I 
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1869. and educing the Liberal sentiments which they believed 
really to exist. And through the energies and activity of 
the Dalkeith Committee, and especially of my much respected 
friend Mr. Gray, he had the satisfaction of seeing that their 
labour had not been in vain, and that the contest eventuated 
in complete success/ 

The Chairman, after referring to a similar testimonial 
having been presented thirty-seven years ago to the guest's 
father, for services to the same Liberal cause, addressed 
Mr. Gray as follows: — C I have much pleasure, in name of 
the subscribers, in presenting you with this handsome testi- 
monial. It must be a gratification to you to find that the 
services so heartily rendered by you in the late contest have 
been so thoroughly appreciated by the constituency, and more 
especially that portion of the constituency with which you 
are connected. I hope and trust you may be long spared to 
your family, and to serve the public in time to come as you 
have done in the past/ The weight of the testimonial was 
340 ounces, and its value 200 guineas. 

A few sentences from Mr. Gray's long and excellent reply 
is all for which I can find room here. In responding, Mr. 
Gray said: 'I feel utterly at a loss to express to you in 
suitable terms my grateful sense of your exceeding great 
kindness. Words fail me when I come to speak of the 
magnificent testimonial you have been pleased to present to 
me. The articles themselves are chaste and beautiful beyond 
description; but, apart altogether from this consideration, 
they possess another and far higher value, as being the 
expression of the kind feelings, high esteem, and honourable 
regard of so large a number of my fellow-townsmen, brother 
electors, and other friends. The feeling uppermost in my 
mind is that I do not deserve to be the recipient ef such 
distinguished honour. But your kindness I value not the 
less forjthis; for ..to be thought worthy of such regard and 
distinction's of itself a compliment of which Xniay well be 
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proud. For the small part which I took in the late contest, I 1869. 
claim no credit whatever. I simply endeavoured to discharge 
my duty to the best of my ability. As you are aware, I am 
a young politician. There was a time when the battle of 
civil freedom was fought in our midst, — in which some of 
those now present took an active part, — and when liberty 
triumphed; but ere long a change came, and for the last 
thirty years the county has been under the undisputed sway 
of Toryism. Faggot votes in Dalkeith and elsewhere have 
done for the Tory party such service as the Swiss Guards and 
French bayonets now do for the Pope at Kome. But the 
first appeal to the enlarged constituencies of the new Keform 
Act has enabled us to throw off the Tory yoke, and return a 
Liberal member to Parliament. The main questions at the 
late election were the Irish Church, and whether Gladstone 
or Disraeli should be at the helm of affairs. There was no 
difficulty in adjusting the issues, and no mistaking the verdict 
of the jury when, on the 20 th November last, the electors of 
Midlothian, by a majority of 241, pronounced in favour of 
Gladstone and disestablishment in Ireland.' <■ 

Mr. Mitchell, in proposing ' The health of Sir Alexander 
Gibson - Maitland,' said, that before giving this toast he 
begged to say that he very cordially approved of the object 
for which they had that day met, and that he entirely con- 
curred in all the Chairman had said in proposing the toast of 
the evening. Mr. Gray's services to the town and to the 
county were such as no testimonial could reward, and their 
object in the presentation now made was not to reward him, 
but to gratify themselves ; to mark their sense of obligation 
to their guest, and their warm appreciation of his character 
and labours, by presenting him with some visible, tangible, 
and durable memorial of the feelings they entertained towards 
him. He had no fear that the result of that day's proceedings 
would be to diminish Mr. Gray's labours in the future. His 
apprehension would rather be that they might lead him 
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1869. unduly to increase those labours ; t that they might lead him 
to look on the testimonial not as an acknowledgment of past 
services, but as a retainer for future advocacy. This would 
be a result that his friends would deeply regret. Mr. Gray 
might be assured that the gift they had now placed before 
him belonged entirely to the past ; though, of course, they all 
knew that he would not be the less ready on that account 
to persevere in that path of public usefulness by which he 
was felt to have deserved it; and that in the future, as 
in the past, he would be found uniting with his fellow- 
townsmen and fellow-electors in endeavouring to promote 
the freedom and prosperity at once of the town and of the 
county. 

Mr. Mitchell then said they were under deep obligations to 
Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland. At their urgent request, at 
a crisis of great difficulty, and at no small sacrifice of his own 

* 

private tastes and inclinations, Sir Alexander came forward as 
their candidate ; and he conducted the contest with such a 
union of courtesy and courage, of dignity and decision, as to 
form quite a contrast to some who were opposed to him, and 
amply to warrant the great victory which he gained. To Sir 
Alexander they owed it that the county was now politically 
free ; that its representation was a reality and not a sham ; 
that it expressed the mind of the electors, and was not a 
mere instrument of territorial power, and that the voice of 
Midlothian was now in harmony with the voice of Scotland. 

Mr. John Cowan, Beeslack, gave ' The Liberal Electors of 
the County.' He said none of them had anything to regret 
in looking back to the election contest. Every one had much 
to encourage him ; and if, as he believed would be the case, 
the Conservatives came again into the field, he believed the 
Liberals would gain the victory more easily than before, 
because they would show more determination and more skill, 
and would have more James Grays to lead and encourage 
them. 
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The failure of the attempt made in 1867 to introduce the 1869. 



General Police Act, though acquiesced in for the time by the The 
promoters of the movement, did not shake their conviction of I q^^ U 
the value and importance of the measure, or prevent them *£**'*• 
from looking forward to a time when further action would be 
required. One of the first movements in this direction was 
taken in October 1869, when, at a meeting of householders, 
presided over by Mr. John Steven, it was resolved, ' That the 
time has now come for the introduction of representative 
government into Dalkeith/ and when a committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the further consideration of 
the subject. On the 8th December following, the promoters 
of the movement called a public meeting of householders to 
consider the subject; but the meeting thus called was so 
disturbed by the violence of the opponents of change, as to 
render it necessary to dissolve the assembly. But the 
unwarranted violence of the opponents at that meeting 
rendered it only the more necessary to call another; and 
accordingly, on the 23d December, a meeting of householders, 
about 400 in number, was held in the Corn Exchange to con- 
sider this important matter. Having been called to the chair, 
I introduced the subject in a speech of considerable length, but 
only a few sentences of which must suffice for the present: — 
' There is one point on which, I think, both parties will be 
agreed. However much we may differ in regard to the 
practical merits of the Trustees' government, no one will deny 
that its constitution is singularly anomalous. It is natural to 
inquire how Dalkeith has come to differ so widely fronqL other 
towns ; how the system of self-election and life-office came to 
exist here only; and how it is that they are still continued. 
Do the inhabitants of Dalkeith feel less interest than other 
men in the welfare of their native town, or are they less 
qualified than other men for the discharge of public duties ? 
And if neither of these things can be truly said, why do they 
not protest against the injurious imputation, and assert their 
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1869. right to the position and privileges of men and citizens ? 
Now, it is hut justice to the framers of the first Trustees Act 
to say that they never contemplated such a monstrosity as 
election for life. The constitution of the governing body of 
1759 was probably as good as the state of society at that 
time admitted of. Great social changes have taken place 
since 1759. Only a few years before that date, any Scottish 
nobleman might have dragged a man from his cottage, and 
hung him up on the gallows hill of the barony. For many 
years after that date the entire mining population of Scotland 
were serfs, bound to the soil, and bought and sold with the 
estates, of which they formed part. In the contemporary 
royal burghs, responsibility was unknown, and their councils 
were the habitual scenes of jobbery and corruption. Plainly, 
therefore, the time for household suffrage had not come, and 
all that could be done was to place the management of the 
town in the hands of persons occupying a fair position in 
society. But even then, election for life was not thought of. 
The Act of 1759 was to last for only twenty -one years, and it 
is no way surprising that the persons named in the Act should 
have been empowered to fill up any vacancies that might 
occur during that period, at the end of which the Act was to 
expire, and all their powers to cease. The Act of 1782 
simply continued for twenty-one years longer the enactments 
of 1759, naming, as that had done, the fifteen Trustees to 
begin with, and authorizing them to fill up vacancies as before. 
It was not until 1804, in the third edition of the Trustees 
Act, that a clause was inserted providing that, in the event of 
the ale duty coming to an end, the other powers and duties of 
the Trustees should continue. Now, observe the tendency 
and effect of that clause on the governing body and on the 
town. It was a retrograde measure, a step backwards, and a 
step backwards at a time when the inhabitants of other towns 
were advancing quietly and steadily onwards. And the same 
humiliating contrast still continues. In all other towns the 
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right of the householders to take part in the management of 1869. 
civic affairs is recognised and acted on, whereas in Dalkeith 
even the existence of the householders is ignored. It is 
assumed that they do not possess the rights of men, that they 
do not cherish the aspirations of freedom, and that they are 
not qualified to discharge the duties of social life. This is 
the position in which, in the matter of local government, the 
inhabitants of Dalkeith now stand ; and, I submit, it is one 
which they do not deserve to occupy, and in which I hope 
and believe they will not long remain.' 

Mr. Kalph Elliot said his objections to the present system 
of local government were — 1st. That the governors were self- 
elected ; 2d. That they held office for life ; and 3d. That they 
were not responsible to the inhabitants. He would venture 
to say that, since the passing of the great Keform Act of 
1832, no Parliament would have empowered any body of 
men to manage the affairs of a town with plant and funds 
belonging to the public, without at the same time giving to 
the people or the ratepayers some power to control them. 
Let any one sit down to a candid perusal of the present Act, 
and he will come to the conclusion that the design of the 
Legislature in granting it, and from time to time renewing it, 
was that it should be incumbent on the Trustees to apply to 
Parliament every twenty-one years for powers to carry on the 
government of the town. This they have not done, and, I 
assert, could not have done, with a reformed Parliament, and 
still have retained a system of self-election. This one fact, 
that Parliament would not now sanction such a system, is 
sufficient condemnation of the whole affair. 

Mr. James Gray, in moving the second resolution, said: 
'The people have a right, a moral and equitable right, to 
manage their own affairs. They have a right to elect 
their own municipal rulers, and to call them to account. 
This is the birthright of every free-born British subject, though 
there are not a few of us who would sell their birthright for 
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1870. a mess of pottage. Look at our local government as at 
present constituted. There are thirteen Trustees, and two 
vacancies. One of these vacancies will be filled up by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, whose chamberlain, when appointed, will 
take his place ex officio at the council board. The other will 
be filled up by the Trustees themselves, whenever a suitable 
person willing to accept the honourable post can be found. 
What a burlesque on representative government ! I do not 
wonder so much at the opposition to the General Police Act 
three years ago, when a majority of the ratepayers were 
excluded from the franchise; but now, when every £4 
householder is an elector, surely the time has come for the 
introduction of representative government We used to be 
told that the limited franchise was the great barrier to the 
adoption of the Lindsay Act Now that barrier has been 
removed, and I cannot help thinking that the large extension 
of the franchise which has taken place, might well afford a 
fitting opportunity for opposing parties in the town merging 
their differences, and uniting to introduce efficient and 
economical representative local government, and put an end 
to the strife that has so long existed. Representative institu- 
tions are the safety-valves of society. We wish no clique to 
have the management of the town's affairs, but we desire to see 
those in charge of our municipal affairs placed in that position 
by the free choice of the householders, under a system 
capable of supplying the wants of the town, and which would 
bestow equal rights and obligations upon all/ 

Mussel- The towns of Musselburgh and Dalkeith being both in 

Dalkeith urgent want of water, the Corporation of Musselburgh applied 
j£#* r *° *^ e Trustees of Dalkeith to co-operate with them in 
endeavouring to procure an Act of Parliament to provide the 
required supply. Failing to induce the Trustees to go along 
with them in the movement, the Town Council of Mussel- 
burgh decided to proceed alone, and to bring in such a supply 
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of water as would not only meet the requirements of Mussel- 1870. 
burgh, but would enable them to sell to the people of Dal- 
keith as much as they would require. It became known 
ere long that the preamble of the Musselburgh and Dalkeith 
Water Bill had been proved, and shortly afterwards a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Dalkeith was called to deliberate 
on the matter. Having been called to the chair, I stated 
that though it was well known to the municipal authorities 
here that Dalkeith was greatly in need of water, they had 
never taken any step to remedy the evil, and had both 
by personal and official influence done all in their power 
to prevent the inhabitants from doing so ; and that in these 
circumstances the present meeting had been called to consider 
whether they ought not to assist the Town Council of Mussel- 
burgh in carrying their Bill. The nature and objects of the 
measure then before Parliament having been explained by 
Mr. Weir, S.S.C., and Dr. Lawrie, Musselburgh, resolutions 
expressing approval of the measure were moved and seconded 
by Messrs. William Mushet, Ralph Elliot, William Porteous, 
and George Douglas. The Bill received the Eoyal assent on 
the 13th July 1871, but in consequence of an arrangement 
on behalf of Musselburgh with the promoters of the Midlothian 
Water Bill two years later, the formation of the Musselburgh 
and Dalkeith Water Works was not entered upon. 

The Trustees of Dalkeith having declined to take any step Subsequent 

. Water 

to procure an adequate supply of water for the town, while Mwe- 
the want of water was becoming more urgent every year, it nunts * 
was considered necessary to put some pressure on them for 
that end. At a public meeting, called for this purpose on 
the 24th July, a committee was appointed to communicate 
with the Trustees, and if necessary to present a requisition 
calling on them to meet and form the town into a water- 
district under the Public Health Act The Trustees having 
declined to receive the deputation, a requisition signed by 
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1870. 102 inhabitants was sent to them, the result of which was 
the formation of a special supply district by the Trustees, who 
declined, however, to promise to take water under the Mussel- 
burgh and Dalkeith Water Act. The Trustees having sub- 
sequently learned that a supply of pure water was likely to 
be procured from near Crichton, made inquiries in regard to 
it. This water was very hard, but otherwise unobjectionable ; 
and as the cost of its introduction would have been less than 
from any other known source, the Trustees recommended it to 
the inhabitants, and obtained the assent of a large number of 
the ratepayers to its introduction. But the Crichton springs 
run into the river Tyne, and the millowners along that stream 
took alarm at the prospect of that river losing a portion of its 
power for the turning of machinery, and threatened the 
Trustees with opposition and interdict, and in consequence of 
this our local . rulers abandoned the further prosecution of 
the scheme. Nothing further was done in the matter of 
water supply until 1873, when the Midlothian Water Bill, 
already mentioned, was brought before Parliament, and with 
the full sanction of the inhabitants obtained the approval 
and adoption of the Trustees. The Midlothian Water Bill, 
however, failed to secure the support of the towns and 
districts principally interested, and was withdrawn in favour 
of a measure promoted by the Edinburgh Water Trust for 
bringing water from the South Esk to Edinburgh. That 
measure also secured the approval of the Trustees, who suc- 
ceeded in getting a clause inserted in the Bill authorizing the 
Edinburgh Water Trust to sell water to the Local Authority 
of Dalkeith. In consequence of this arrangement, the South 
Esk water has now been conveyed to Dalkeith, and an ample 
supply of that all-important element has been secured for the 
future. 

Heresy- Throughout the year at which we have now arrived — 1870 

r — the most prominent and exciting of our local questions 
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was that of a charge of heresy preferred against the Eev. 1870. 
Fergus Ferguson, of the East U. P. Church, by Mr. Richard 
Dodds, one of his elders. It came before the Edinburgh 
Presbytery on several occasions, and gave rise to long and 
intemperate discussions, the report of which will be found at 
length in the newspapers of the time. A few sentences on 
this exciting subject must suffice on the present occasion. In 
lecturing through the First Epistle of Peter, Mr. Ferguson 
came to the passage, chap, iii 1 9, which speaks of Christ by 
His Spirit preaching to the spirits in prison in the period 
between His death and resurrection, and expressed his assent 
to the view taken by some theologians, that the words there 
found mean just what they say, and that the preaching 
referred to meant a proclamation of the way of salvation to 
those who had not previously heard it, and with a view to 
their instruction and salvation. Mr. Dodds complained of 
this teaching of his minister, and the presbytery considered 
themselves called on to inquire into it. But that they took 
the wisest way of doing this may well be doubted. Such a 
charge ought, I think, to have been sent to a committee for 
investigation, or have been taken up in private, instead of 
which, however, it was made public at once. The crude 
averments of Mr. Dodds were thought a sufficient ground for 
at once blazoning the matter before the world, regardless alike 
of the rights and feelings of the minister, and the character 
and wishes of the congregation. The conduct of the case 
by the presbytery, too, was, to say the least, injudicious, 
and the hostile bearing of its leading members towards the 
accused was strongly marked, indicating as it did their im- 
pression that the statements made by him were evasive and 
unreliable. The decision of the presbytery, however, finding 
the charges made by Mr. Dodds iinwarrantable, was quite 
satisfactory, and would have terminated the case, but for an 
appeal by Mr. Dodds to the Synod, while, in addition to this 
appeal by Mr. Dodds, there was an appeal of similar import 
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1870. by the minority of the presbytery. The appeal of Mr. Dodds 
was unanimously dismissed by the Synod, and its spirit and 
language severely censured. The appeal of the minority, 
represented by Dr. Peddie, gave rise to more difficulty. The 
result was the appointment of a committee to meet with Mr. 
Ferguson, the protesters, and the presbytery, the result of 
whose labours was a harmonious understanding on the points 
in question. It would be unjust to the committee of Synod 
not to acknowledge the fair, brotherly, and generous spirit in 
which they met Mr. Ferguson. If the presbytery had conducted 
themselves in the same spirit, no difficulty would have arisen, 
and the peace of the church would not have been disturbed. 

Formation One of the most interesting local movements of 1870 was 

of Science . . 

Classes, the formation of science classes in connection with the de- 
partment of Art and Science, Kensington. These classes were 
the fruit of a visit from J. C. Buckmaster, Esq., organizing 
master of the Kensington Science Schools. In an able address 
in the Public Hall on the 8 th September, Mr. Buckmaster 
gave an outline of the rise and progress of technical education 
in this country, and at the close of the meeting a resolution 
was adopted to take measures for the formation of evening 
classes in Dalkeith for instruction in such branches of practical 
science as might be considered most useful. The classes thus 
formed were five in number — viz. Mathematics, Building Con- 
struction, Machine Construction, Chemistry, and Freehand 
Drawing, and the number of students in attendance was 72. 
This number, however, does not fully exhibit the work of the 
school, a number of the young men having attended two, and 
some even three classes. The aggregate obtained by the 
summation of the numbers in the several classes was upwards 
of 100. Of this aggregate 51 came forward for examina- 
tion in May 1871 ; and of these 22 passed with success, and 
were certificated accordingly, two of them receiving Queen's 
prizes, viz. in Machine Construction and Drawing, Mr. W. S. 
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Gray ; and in Freehand Drawing, Mr. Alex. S. Morton. The 1871. 
financial results of the session were as under : — 

Payments of all kinds made to treasurer, . . £66 11 7 

Pees received from students, . . . £33 10 3 

Allowance by Department, Kensington, . 2 

Subscriptions by committee and other friends 

of the school, . . . . 81 1 4 



66 11 7 



In October 1871, the committee who had superintended 
the classes of the previous winter invited the students of the 
past session, and all others who might desire to join them, to 
meet with them, and arrange for a continuance of technical 
instruction. The result unfortunately was not successful, the 
number of intending pupils being too small to warrant the 
committee to proceed with the work. 

In Dalkeith, as throughout Scotland, the marriage of the Marriage 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome excited feelings %rinctss 
of the liveliest satisfaction and pleasure, which found expres- Louise ' 
sion in large and enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. The 
following notice of our local rejoicings is abridged from the 
Dalkeith Herald of 23d March 1871: — The public demon- 
strations here took the twofold form of a meeting in the Corn 
Exchange at two o'clock to cake and wine, called by the 
Trustees, and a meeting in the Corn Exchange in the evening, 
agreed to at a previous meeting of the Trustees and inhabit- 
ants. At the first of these meetings, Eobert Thomson, Esq., 
presided, and John Meiklejon, Esq., occupied the croupier's 
chair. The number of gentlemen present was about forty, 
and the tone and spirit of the meeting were most cordial 
The Chairman proposed r The Health of the Queen/ and after- 
wards the toast of the day, r Health and happiness to the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome.' The toasts 
proposed by the croupier were : r The Prince and Princess of 
Wales/ and the ' Navy, Army, and Volunteers/ The Eev. 
Dr. Macfarlane moved * Thanks to the Chair/ and Mr. John 
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1871. Lindsay a similar vote to the croupier. All the votes were 
enthusiastically agreed to. 

At the gathering in the Corn Exchange in the evening, 
the chair was occupied by Mr. Alexander Mitchell, and the 
number present, of both sexes, was about six hundred. In 
his opening remarks, the Chairman said ' that one effect of the 
present marriage had been to emancipate the Boyal Family. 
It had broken down that barrier of caste which had hitherto 
required the Queen's children to confine their choice of part- 
ners to certain families of royal descent. That restriction no 
longer existed. It was no longer necessary that the husband 
of an English princess should speak a foreign language, or 
inherit foreign traditions, or be selected from motives of 
state policy, rather than of personal worth or mutual affection. 
Thanks to our noble Queen, the Eoyal Family occupies now 
the same free platform on which the families of her subjects 
have all along stood In selecting the Marquis of Lome, the 
Princess Louise has but exercised a privilege possessed by the 
humblest Scottish maiden, that of deciding for herself who 
shall be her life-companion, and giving to the favoured one 
her hand and heart together. This is a privilege of inestimable 
value, and the Queen may be assured that, in consenting to 
its exercise on this occasion, she has not only promoted her 
daughter's happiness, but has secured the admiration and 
gratitude of her people at large.' 

Mr. Thomson, Dalkeith Gardens, in proposing the first 
resolution, said: 'I have great pleasure in moving this 
resolution, not only because the Queen has bestowed her 
daughter's hand on a Scotsman, but because she has by so 
doing broken down a wall of partition that separated one class 
of the community from all the others, and has made the 
nation perfectly homogeneous. I appeal to the young ladies 
present if they would like the sphere of their affections to be 
circumscribed by law to some narrow circle ; and if not their 
own, why that of the Queen's daughter? We cannot at 
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present estimate, and history alone will do justice to, the 1871. 
benefits we have derived from the wise course our Queen 
has pursued, first in the choice of that noble prince, her late 
husband, and now in the share she has had in the marriage 
of her daughter. With regard to the young nobleman whose 
marriage has brought us here to-night, I have no doubt that 
his qualities of head and heart are all that can be desired 
Of the former, I can speak from a book that he wrote, giving 
an account of his travels in America and elsewhere, which I 
must say is of a very high order of merit, not in description 
alone, but in the sound reflections it contains on every subject 
that came under his observation.' 

The other speakers were Mr. Robert Murdoch, Mr. John A. 
Brodie, and Mr. John Meiklejon. 



CHAPTER IX. 



1873-1878. 



1873. The Education Act of 1872 must be regarded as one of the 
Education mos ^ important legislative measures of this generation, and its 
AcU introduction into Dalkeith excited, as was natural, very con- 
siderable interest. The first step taken with a view to the 
appointment of a school board was the calling, on the 18 th 
February 1873, of a preliminary meetiug of inhabitants by 
Mr. Thomas Alison, the returning officer of the burgh. At 
this meeting I was asked to preside, when I gave a short 
account of the forms to be observed, and the measures to be 
adopted for the appointment of a school board. It was then 
agreed to convene the ratepayers on an early day, and I was 
requested to prepare for that meeting a somewhat fuller state- 
ment than that which I had just made. 

In accordance with the decision come to at the preliminary 
meeting, a public meeting of the electors of the burgh was 
held in the Public Hall, Back Street, on Friday the 21st 
February, when I was again called to preside, and proceeded 
to give the explanatory statement which I had been requested 
to prepare. The statement will be found at length in the 
Dalkeith Herald of February 22, but may well be omitted 
here, since the details of the working of the Education Act 
are now familiar to the public. A few of the introductory 
sentences will suffice, therefore, on the present occasion : — c It 
is right to say at the outset that the holding of a public 
meeting is not required by the statute, which appears to take 
it for granted that the electors already know how they are to 
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proceed in the introduction of the measure. Considering, 1878. 
however, that the householders of Scotland are now called on 
for the first time to discharge the honourable and important 
duties which the Education Act assigns them, it is not to be 
expected that they should all be ready to enter without 
inquiry or explanation on their successful discharge. The 
necessity for some such rearrangement and extension of our 
educational machinery as that just effected has been long and 
increasingly felt Scarcely a session has passed away during the 
last twenty years without one or more attempts to pass an Edu- 
cation Bill for Scotland ; and though these attempts proved 
unsuccessful, they were not wholly lost. By means of them, the 
objects to be sought in national education, and the means by 
which these objects might be attained, were brought out. with 
continually increasing clearness. Every succeeding measure 
submitted to Parliament was an improvement on what had 
gone before ; and there can be no doubt that the measure of 
the past session, and which will immortalize the name of 
George Young, is incomparably the best ever submitted to the 
Legislature. The object of the statute to be shortly intro- 
duced is to make primary education universal throughout 
Scotland, and to secure its adaptation to the circumstances of 
the people by placing it under their own guardianship. No 
boon could be more precious than this ; no trust could be 
more weighty ; nor could any privilege bring to its possessors 
a greater amount of responsibility. In exchanging the 
parochial school system for another, it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge the great obligations we owe to it. Scot- 
land started on the pathway of education in the days of the 
Reformation. In every parish the Reformers procured the 
establishment of a school as well as of a church ; and these 
schools were the centres of much unobtrusive educational 
activity throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when, in so far as respects the education of the people, Eng- 
land and Ireland were involved in Egyptian darkness. To the 

K 
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1873. Reformers and the parish schools, therefore, we are very 

~ ~~ greatly indebted, and in entering, as we now do, on a wider 

educational career, let us not forget that the platform from 

which we start has been largely moulded for us by the agency 

of the parish schools/ 

V^,, 7 ? 5 * The Trustees having refused an application made to them 
to introduce the principle of popular election in appointments 
to municipal office, as being unwarranted by the statute of 
which they were the administrators, a united effort was made 
by the promoters and opponents of the Lindsay Act move- 
ment to induce the Lord Advocate to introduce a Bill to 
enable the householders of Dalkeith to adopt certain clauses 
only of the General Police Act, with the view of having the 
local government carried on chiefly by means of the Trustees 
Act and the Public Health Act Numerous meetings and 
conferences took place with this view, and for a time it 
seemed probable that the movement would be successful ; but 
the decision at length given by the Lord Advocate was that 
the object sought could only be dealt with by a private BilL 
In these circumstances the advocates of reform would have 
appealed again to the Sheriff to submit the question of 
adopting or not adopting the Police Act to the householders 
of the burgh ; but, on the suggestion of their opponents, they 
agreed to take the sense of the householders by means of a 
voluntary test ballot, which could be done with little expense, 
and the effect of which would probably show whether any 
further appeal would be required. The trial ballot took place 
accordingly, on the 31st May 1873, and the result was that 
240 voted for the introduction of the General Police Act, and 
262 against that measure. This result having been made 
known, and fully considered, the committee of promoters 
resolved to give up in the meantime any further attempt to 
introduce the General Police Act. They expressed their 
readiness to co-operate with the opponents in endeavouring to 
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procure such an amendment of the Trustees Act as would 1874. 
confer a full measure of representation on the ratepayers, but 
this proposal was declined by the opponents; and the pro- 
moters considering that they had now exhausted every means 
of obtaining that object, resolved to abstain for the present 
from further agitation, and trust to time and experience for 
the ultimate realization of their hopes. And the result has, I 
think, justified that decision. If the General Police Act had 
been introduced in 1867, or in 1873, against the wishes of 
the Trustees and their supporters, the bitterness of feeling 
thus created would have detracted considerably from its 
practical value, whereas by waiting until 1878, when the 
Trustees themselves called for its adoption, the work of intro- 
duction became easy and pleasant. Coincident with the 
decision of the promoters to discontinue agitation for municipal 
reform, was another decision come to by them to discontinue 
the publication of the Dalkeith Herald. That journal had 
been started with the special design of preparing for and 
facilitating the adoption of the General Police Act, and on 
that object being relinquished for an indefinite time, it 
appeared to the promoters inexpedient to prolong its existence. 

The Parliament of 1868 was brought to a sudden and County 
unlooked-for close in January 1874, when about to enter on^-^74. 
its sixth session of legislative work. It had done admirable 
service to the cause of good government, having disestablished 
the Irish Church, passed an important Land Act for Ireland, 
abolished purchase in the army, introduced the Ballot Act, 
placed education on a national basis, and reduced taxation to 
the extent of twelve and a half millions, and leaving a surplus 
applicable to future remissions of taxation of more than five 
millions sterling, and by aid of which, and of other contem- 
plated arrangements, Mr. Gladstone intended to put a final 
end to the Income Tax. No previous Parliament had ever 
accomplished such invaluable reforms, and as Government had 
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1874. still a good working majority, the country was taken by sur- 
prise when Mr. Gladstone decided to dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country. The reasons for taking this step, how- 
ever, were of great weight. The Liberal party in the House 
of Commons had for some time been rather disunited and 
crotchety ; an impression had begun to prevail that the legis- 
lation of the past two years had been somewhat too heroic ; 
a few side elections had recently occurred unfavourable to the 
Liberal party, and appearing to indicate that the country was 
slipping away from the Government; and in these circum- 
stances Mr. Gladstone considered it necessary to appeal to the 
constituencies, and ask them to decide between the party of 
progress and the party of reaction, between the principles of 
home reform and of foreign entanglement. The country was 
once more, therefore, in the heat and whirl of an election con- 
test, and in Midlothian, as elsewhere, the canvass was keen 
and widespread. Some delay occurred before a Liberal can- 
didate could be procured, but at length Lord William Hay 
consented to come forward in room of Sir Alexander Gibson 
Maitland, who decided to retire. Lord William Hay had a 
private meeting with a number of his supporters in Edinburgh 
on the 28th January, and on the 29th he commenced his 
canvass by addressing a public meeting in Dalkeith. The 
following account of this meeting is taken from the Scotsman 
of next day : — 

Lord 'Last night Lord William Hay, the Liberal candidate for the 

Hay at representation of Midlothian, addressed a crowded meeting of 
the electors in the Corn Exchange, Mr. Mitchell in the chair. 

' The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, explained that 
an engagement entered into some time ago, and from which he 
was unable to escape, had prevented Sir John Don Wauchope 
from taking the chair, as had been expected, but it was only 
right to say that during the last two days the respected Baronet 
had done yeoman service for the Liberal candidate. In yield- 
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ing to the request to fill the place of Sir John Don Wauchope, I874. 
he (Mr. Mitchell) felt that he had undertaken a duty in the 
performance of which he would need all their indulgence. 
They had reached a very important crisis in the history of the 
county, and Lord William Hay had been requested to come for- 
ward to represent the views of the Liberal electors in the House 
of Commons. After some reluctance he had yielded to the 
earnest eutreaty of the committee, and had come forward as 
a candidate, and he sincerely trusted and thoroughly believed 
Lord William would find a full justification of the step he 
had taken in the state of feeling which prevailed here and 
throughout the county. The Chairman then proceeded to say 
that he had grown grey in the service of the Liberal party, 
and was as ready now in 1874 as he had been in 1868 and in 
1832, to do his best to promote the cause in which they all 
felt so warm an interest. It was because of the well-known 
attachment of Lord William Hay to the principles he had 
referred to, that the Liberal Committee had selected him as 
their candidate, and that the electors would, he trusted, in a 
few days elect him as their representative ; and it was because 
his honourable opponent represented a party whose principles 
led in the very opposite direction, that they decliued to sup- 
port his candidature in this county. For Lord Dalkeith 
personally every one present, he had no doubt, entertained 
the most profound respect, and their only regret was that a 
name so illustrious, a character so estimable, and an influence 
so great, should be arrayed on behalf of principles which 
they believed to be inimical to the best interests of the country, 
— principles which five years ago were disowned by the 
electors of Midlothian, and which he hoped would be equally 
disowned by them ten days hence. In conclusion, he begged 
to say that in the conduct of this canvass by the Liberal 
party nothing would occur to stain their reputation, and 
no poisoned arrows would be shot from the Liberal ranks. 
Everything would be done on their part in a spirit of 
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I874. courtesy and fairness, and they relied with confidence upon 
the result 

' Lord William Hay rose to address the meeting, and was 
received with loud and prolonged cheering. He began by 
thanking the electors for the honour they had done him in 
inviting him to stand in the place of the gallant officer who 
had represented them in Parliament during the last five years. 
He considered it one of the highest honours which a man 
could receive at the hands of his fellow-men to represent 
them in the councils of the nation, and the honour was 
enhanced on the present occasion from its having proceeded 
from so distinguished a constituency, and from its having 
been entirely unsolicited on his part He had arrived in 
Scotland from London the moment that he heard there was to 
be a dissolution of Parliament, but his attention was directed 
to a different quarter ; and it was only on Monday morning 
that he had any idea that there was a prospect of his being 
invited to stand for this county. The Chairman had said 
what was perfectly true, that he received the invitation at first 
with considerable reluctance. The truth was he had heard a good 
deal about Tory reaction, and about an address to his noble 
opponent made so far back as April last, which was said to have 
been very successful, and also about a body of paid agents that 
had been working for he did not know how many months, 
and these things naturally tended to alarm him. He had 
arrived at the conclusion, however, that no important change 
had taken place in the constituency since 1868, and in that 
conviction he had accepted the invitation. Two days had 
elapsed since then, and he could assure them that he had 
seen no reason to regret the step he had taken. Hour by 
hour fresh assurances of support had come to him, and he 
believed that if they used their best exertions they would be 
successful at the poll. The question at issue now before the 
country was the same as in 1868. What they had to decide 
then was whether they would send a man to Parliament to 
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support Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, or Mr. Disraeli W5. 
and the Tories. Looking back on the measures passed during 
the past five years, there was surely no reason to regret or 
reverse the decision then given by the electors of Midlothian. 
He would ask them not only to look back on the past, but to 
consider the programme which Mr. Gladstone had submitted 
for the future. One of the first things Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to do was to abolish the Income Tax, and not only 
so, but to relieve articles of daily consumption, so that all 
classes might share in the common benefit ; and it was as a 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone and his enlightened policy that he 
now respectfully solicited their support 

' On the motion of Mr. John Cowan, seconded by Mr. James 
Gray, Lord William Hay was unanimously declared to be a 
fit and proper person to represent this county in Parliament.' 

The election turned out, however, unfavourably for the 
Liberal cause, the numbers being 1194 for the Earl of Dal- 
keith, and 1059 for Lord William Hay. 

On Thursday the 9th December 1875, Lady Margaret %*£«& 
Elizabeth Montague Douglas Scott, second daughter of his Margaret 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, was married to Donald 
Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel, M.P., in St. Mary's Chapel, Dalkeith. 
The happy event was celebrated in Dalkeith by a ball in the 
Corn Exchange, and by a soiree in the Court-room, White 
Hart Street The chair was occupied at the soiree by the 
Eev. James Lamont, who was supported on the platform by 
a number of ministers and other inhabitants of the town. 

The Chairman, in his introductory remarks, said: The 
event of to-day was not one whose interest was limited to the 
district It had sent a wave of sympathy, he might almost 
say over the length and breadth of Scotland, and which had 
probably crossed the Tweed. They had seen two lives united 
in one. Such an event was always one of deep interest, 
whatever were the rank and station of the parties concerned ; 
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1S75. but in the present case there was certainly an additional 
interest, not only in the country, but he should personally say 
in this district, in the rank and relationship to them of one 
. at least of the parties chiefly interested in the proceedings of 
to-day. The rank of the Buccleuch family was indeed high, 
and their social condition above most of them, but there was 
one point on which they stood on a level with those around 
them. They were amenable to the goodwill, sympathy, and 
expressions of kindness on the part of their fellows as others 
were. They were not ashamed to confess that ; and he could 
assure the company that the expression of sympathy by all 
classes in the town and neighbourhood of Dalkeith had given 
very sincere satisfaction at Dalkeith House. They had seen 
not only the union of two individuals, but the union of two 
families of long standing and lineage in the history of our 
country. They had seen the 'bold Buccleuch' and the 
' brave Lochiel ' go hand in hand, and he had no doubt that 
would be for the good and interest of the country in years to 
come. 

I had the honour of proposing the principal toast at this 
meeting, in doing which I spoke as follows: — 'To me has 
been assigned the great and undeserved honour of proposing 
what may be called the toast of the evening, " The Bride and 
Bridegroom," and which, with all deference, I cannot but 
think would have come with more appropriateness from the 
chair. But come from where it may, I know well that a 
toast or sentiment which expresses the joyous feelings in- 
spired in all hearts by the auspicious event of this morning, 
— the happy union of two honoured, loved, and loving hearts, 
— will command from every one present the most sincere, 
cordial, and loyal reception. The toast assigned to me, " The 
Bride and Bridegroom," denotes in this, as it ought to do in 
all cases, the union for life of hearts and hands which warm 
mutual love had previously made one ; and in this confiding 
mutual affection, alike with peer and with peasant, will be 
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found the surest guarantee of enduring conjugal happiness. 1875. 
Of the lovely bride, whose sweet " I will " has this morning 
made her one with the favoured Lochiel, it may suffice to say 
that reputation assigns her a large measure of the gifts and 
graces by which her honoured family has been so long dis- 
tinguished. Of the successive generations of that family it 
may be truly said, that " when the eye saw them it blessed 
them, and when the ear heard them it gave witness to them ; 
because they delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came on them; and they caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy." And it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that to maintain such kindly and generous relations 
with the less favoured members of the community, does more 
to ennoble and dignify a family than either exalted rank or 
ancestral fame. 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.' 1 

1 The genius of one of our most gifted poets has embalmed 
for all time the memory of the gentle Lochiel as the type of 
heroic and devoted loyalty to a discrowned and unhappy 
house ; and we all know that on behalf of that fallen house 
the ancestor of the happy bridegroom of to-day, first in 1715, 
and afterwards in 1745, fought bravely and suffered severely. 
But the days of Jacobite claims and Jacobite sympathy have 
passed away ; and the attachment of the Camerons of Lochiel 
to the present Royal Family is now, and has long been, quite 
as distinguished as it was at an earlier day to the dynasty 
of the Stuarts. Of the heroic loyalty of the Clan Cameron 
during last century, the formation of the 79 th or Cameronian 
Highlanders is the well-known and conspicuous result; and I 
need not remind you how freely, on many a well-fought field, 
— in Egypt, the Netherlands, at Cadiz, Talavera, and Waterloo, 
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1876. — that distinguished regiment shed its best blood in defence 
of European liberty, standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
best and bravest of our British troops. Of that far-famed 
regiment its commander might always have said, as did his 
devoted ancestor at Culloden, 

" False wizard, avaunt 1 I have mustered my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death." 

' The chieftain of this heroic clan has this morning been 
united in marriage with a daughter of the house of Buccleuch, 
and honouring the name and fame of both families, we meet 
here to express our gratification at their thus meeting in bridal 
array, and to assure the honoured and happy pair of the 
cordial good wishes that are felt towards them by the inhabit- 
ants of Dalkeith. May every joy which married life can 
give be theirs in amplest measure, — mutual affection, domestic 
happiness, love, honour, obedience, and troops of friends, — and 
in their conjugal career 

" Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days to knit 
The generations each to each. 1 ' ' 

The other speakers were the Revs. Fergus Ferguson, 
Andrew Hunter, and Duncan Macintosh. 

Bulgarian On the 26th September 1876, a public meeting was held 
in the Public Hall 'to express abhorrence at the outrages 
committed by the Turks on the unarmed population of Bul- 
garia; and to call on Her Majesty's Government to adopt 
such measures, in concert with the other great European 
Powers, as will provide effectually against their recurrence, 
and ensure the relief of the northern provinces of Turkey 
from the evils of Turkish misrule/ 

The chair was taken by Sir John Don Wauchope, Bart, 
who in introducing the subject said : ' The atrocities which 
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have been committed in Bulgaria are said to have been 1876 - 
committed chiefly by the irregular troops of the Sultan. 
These men are not, I believe, very amenable to the orders 
of their superiors, but notwithstanding this, the Porte must 
be held responsible for their conduct, for it is a notorious 
fact that the leaders of these troops have been rewarded for 
their services in Bulgaria. We find, however, that these 
atrocious actions have not been confined to the irregular 
troops of the Porte, for it is stated that in Servia the regular 
Turkish forces have been guilty of hanging the people up on 
gibbets, flaying them alive, and lighting slow fires under them. 
I doubt not the Turkish troops and the Turkish Government 
are incensed against the Servians for their attack on the Porte. 
I will express no opinion upon that, but that is surely no 
justification of the proceedings that have been carried on by 
the Turkish soldiery. The practical question is, how the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire is to be preserved, and the 
rights and liberties of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
secured to them. It is a difficult problem, no doubt, but I 
do not think an insoluble one. It is evident from all that 
has happened in the past, that all promises and guarantees 
given by the Porte are not worth the paper on which they 
are written. I trust that> whatever is done, there will be 
an end of these atrocities, and that the Government of this 
country, along with the other European Powers, will take 
care that the Christian inhabitants of Europe shall have all 
their just rights effectually secured to them.' 

The first resolution, which I had undertaken to move, was 
as follows : — ' That this meeting records its deep sense of 
abhorrence at the terrible atrocities committed by Turks 
upon the unarmed population of Bulgaria, and regrets that 
the British Government did not more promptly discover these 
outrages, and take more effectual measures to prevent their 
repetition.' In proposing this resolution I said : ' On behalf 
of those with whom the present movement originated, permit 
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1S7G * me to disclaim everything like party or political motives. 
The policy of the Great Powers towards Turkey, out of which 
these atrocities have sprung, calls with trumpet-tongue for 
reversal, but for that policy neither Liberals nor Conservatives 
are responsible. The policy in question was adopted in 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean war, when, as it happened, the 
Liberals were in power; but the arrangements then made 
were not of the Liberal party, nor even of the British Govern- 
ment, but of the combined European Powers; and they 
were concurred in at the time by both parties, by Parliament, 
and by the nation, and have been adhered to ever since by 
all administrations alike. Let us remember, then, that the 
arrangements which have borne such evil fruit, and have so 
profoundly stirred the moral sense of the nation, were not of 
party origin, but were the work of the six Great Powers ; and 
that Liberals and Conservatives are equally free, and I trust 
will be found equally willing, to appeal to the British Govern- 
ment, as one of the Great Powers, to provide a remedy for the 
evils they have occasioned. It is sufficiently known that the 
step which rendered the Bulgarian outrages possible, was the 
withdrawal from the Christian people of Turkey of the pro- 
tection they had previously enjoyed. Prior to 1856 the 
Christian population of Northern Turkey had a right of appeal 
against misgovernment to the Emperor of Bussia, but by the 
treaty of that year this right was taken away — the Great 
Powers undertaking to provide in future the protection so 
much needed. But the obligation thus incurred by the Great 
Powers has been disregarded; the protection promised by 
them has been withheld; the fanatical Moslems have been 
allowed the unchecked indulgence of their vile and furious 
passions ; and the result is that Great Britain, as one of the 
guaranteeing Powers, has been involved in moral complicity 
with a series of the basest and blackest outrages to be met 
with in the history of the world. Is it wonderful, then, that 
the public mind of this country should be deeply stirred ? or, 
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when the whole nation is awake, we here should slumber 1876. 
and sleep ? A regard for the fair fame of our native land, 
sympathy with sufferings that we ought to have prevented, 
and astonishment and horror at the crimes that have been 
committed, warrant and call for our most indignant remon- 
strances. If Parliament had been now in session, public 
meetings might possibly have been dispensed with, for then 
the constituencies of the empire might have spoken through 
their representatives in the House of Commons ; but during 
the recess that advantage is denied them. As matters now 
stand, we can only hope to make our influence felt by address- 
ing ourselves directly to the Government ; and to do this in 
present circumstances is at once our highest privilege and 
our most sacred duty. My resolution expresses regret that 
Government did not more promptly discover the Bulgarian 
outrages, and did not take more effectual measures to prevent 
their recurrence; and in this feeling of regret every one 
present will, I have no doubt, fully concur. Government 
ought to have done more to show that it was in sympathy 
with the nation on this all-important subject. It ought to 
have hastened to ascertain and make known the facts respect- 
ing Bulgaria, and not have left these facts to become known 
through private and unofficial sources ; and when these foul 
deeds were made known, in whatever manner, it ought to 
have taken immediate and energetic measures to prevent their 
recurrence. But Government did none of these things. It 
sought, on the contrary, to discredit statements which it could 
not contradict, and it left it to the nation at large to express 
the indignation and shame which it ought to have been the 
first to acknowledge. In recording our regret for the short- 
comings of Her Majesty's Government, let it not be supposed 
that we express any opinion on the subject of its general 
policy. On that policy differences of opinion will most 
probably exist among us; but we are at one, I trust, in 
regard to the outrages in Bulgaria, and the protection we owe 
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1876. to the Christians of that unhappy province. The question we 
have to deal with is not whether Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. 
Gladstone ought to be Prime Minister, but how the stain put 
on our reputation in connection with the Treaty of Paris may 
be most effectually removed ; how the foul and fierce passions 
of the Moslem may be restrained; and how the protection 
promised to the Christian population of Turkey may be 
honestly and successfully rendered. I propose this resolution, 
then, in no party or political spirit, and with the assurance 
that the sentiments expressed in it are those we all entertain, 
and are all prepared to testify. He will be the truest friend 
of Her Majesty's Government who does most to quicken its 
flagging and reluctant sympathies, and bring it into harmony 
with the national conscience ; and he will be the truest 
Liberal who, on occasions like the present, rises above mere 
party considerations, and takes his place on the broad platform 
of justice and humanity/ 

In seconding the first resolution, Mr. Porteous said : What 
we complain of in the conduct of our Government is, that 
since the commencement of the insurrection they have done 
all in their power to discourage the insurgents, and have 
urged and encouraged the Turks to suppress the revolt The 
Turks, stimulated and encouraged by our Government, have 
employed agents of the most savage and barbarous character, 
who have fulfilled their commission by committing the most 
fearful ravages, sparing neither sex nor age. It is our duty to 
insist, to demand, in language that cannot be misunderstood, 
that no time shall be lost, and no effort spared to restrain the 
brutal and disgusting propensities of the Turks, and to protect 
the Christian inhabitants of the Principalities. 

The Eev. D. D. Bannerman, in moving the second resolu- 
tion, said the time had come for speaking to the Turks in 
the imperative mood. We must all remember that> twenty 
years ago, this nation had fought for Turkey in the Crimean 
war, and the result had been to secure for Turkey twenty 
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long years in which to prove whether it was able to maintain 1877. 
its position in Europe ; and he thought the Turks ought to be 
told now that the deplorable state of things now existing 
must exist no longer. 

The Rev. A. F. Simpson, in seconding this resolution, said 
he thought it would be a melancholy thing if the only result 
of all these indignation meetings would simply be that the old 
condition of things in Turkey should continue. He referred 
to the responsibility which attached to us, not only with 
regard to Turkey, but to other parts of the world, and to the 
honourable name which Britain had attained in the cause of 
humanity, as a reason for our present movement. He alluded 
to the Crimean war, which prevented the extension of Eussian 
despotism, and kept open our road to India ; and, in conclu- 
sion, observed that he did not sympathize with the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, whose one idea seemed to be that the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire must be maintained. 

Mr. Robert Murdoch, in moving the next resolution, said : 
Seldom has the heart of this nation been more deeply stirred 
than it is at the present moment. It is the testimony of a 
great people, and not of a party, that is now lifted up against 
deeds execrable in their character. But it is more than a 
mere protest ; it is the articulated determination that, be the 
consequences what they may, we must have done with the 
Turk, who has forfeited his title to be recognised among the 
nations of Europe, and whose very name, through the centuries 
to come, will be the synonym for everything that is vile and 
inhuman. 

The resolutions were all adopted unanimously. 

The marriage of Lady Mary Scott, youngest daughter of Marriage 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, to Colonel the Honourable Mary* 
W. K Trefusis, son of Baron Clinton, and brother of the Scotu 
present peer, was solemnized on the 24th July 1877, in St. 
Andrew's Episcopal Church, London. The inhabitants of 
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1877. Dalkeith had made every necessary preparation to honour the 
occasion, — the festivities consisting of a garden party on the 
lawn near Dalkeith Palace, a banquet in the Corn Exchange, 
and a servants' party provided by his Grace. 

At the banquet in the Corn Exchange, the chair was 
occupied by W. P. Anderson, Esq., and on the platform were 
the Bevs. James Lamont and Andrew Gray, and Messrs. 
Alexander Mitchell, John Philip, David Dove, James Wilson, 
David Watson, M. Dunn, and E. Harper. The loyal toasts 
having been given from the chair, the Eev. Mr. Lamont 
proposed the toast of the evening, ' The Bride and Bridegroom/ 
in supporting which he said : ' I regard the present occasion 
as one on which all party feeling may well be laid aside, and 
all can meet on the broad platform of our common humanity. 
There are events in human life that place prince and peasant 
very much on the same level, and the event of this day is one 
of these. We meet here that we may offer the tribute of our 
sympathy and congratulation, — to give expression to the 
esteem and respect of a free and independent neighbourhood 
towards a noble house — noble by personal worth as well as 
by social rank, — and to express our warmest hope that friendly 
relations may be preserved and perpetuated in the generations 
to come. 

'With respect to the bride and bridegroom, it is not neces- 
sary that I should say much. Indeed, I feel as if there would 
be no little presumption were I to attempt to dwell on their 
respective excellences. The bride is known to be the gem of 
the noble family, and the special favourite of all who have 
been about her. The bridegroom, I am told on competent 
authority, is worthy of the proud position which he this day 
occupies ; himself the member of a noble family, and who will 
be received with the utmost cordiality even by the house of 
Buccleuch/ 

In proposing the next toast, 'The Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch/ my remarks were : ' After the toast that has just 
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been so heartily given and responded to, our thoughts naturally 1877. 
turn from the youthful pair whom hymeneal rites have made 
one, to that pair, no longer youthful, whose interest in the union 
is the nearest and the deepest, and on whose account chiefly 
it is that the festive demonstrations of to-day have been so 
widespread, spontaneous, and enthusiastic. No public assembly ' 
could be held in Scotland or in England at which the names 
of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch would not be received 
with profound respect; and that feeling may well rise to 
enthusiasm when expressed under the shadow of their ances- 
tral home by a community to which their virtues had endeared 
them, and on an occasion that was very naturally dear to their 
hearts. The proceedings of this day have shown that the 
inhabitants of Dalkeith have entered into these jubilant 
feelings with very great cordiality, and have esteemed it a 
privilege and a pleasure to testify their joy at an event that 
was known to have given unqualified satisfaction to a family 
so much esteemed and honoured. Happily they could not 
desire ior the Duke and , Duchess of Buccleuch any earthly 
gratification which they did not already possess. Honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, filial reverence, public respect, 
are already theirs ; and we can only desire that in these and 
all other respects the future may be as the past, — the same 
public honour, the same beneficent influence, the same personal 
and domestic happiness/ 

The Kev. Andrew Gray proposed ' The Earl of Dalkeith 
and the other members of the Buccleuch family.' In the 
Earl of Dalkeith, said Mr. Gray, they found blamelessness 
of morals in private life ; in his public life, fidelity to pledges. 
It was not needful that he be held a great statesman that the 
toast be honoured ; but that he be of pure motives, conscien- 
tious in his conduct, incapable of anything mean or base, and 
sanctioning no movement inimical to the best interests of any 
class of the community ; and such a man was the Earl of 
Dalkeith. 

L 
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1878. Eleven years after the first appeal by the Sheriff to the 
Adoption householders of Dalkeith on the subject of the General Police 
°Gentral ^ c *> ^ e res ^ °f which was a majority of six against its 
Police Act. adoption, and nearly five years after the Act had been 
declined by a majority of twenty-two of the £4 householders, 
ascertained by voluntary ballot, the Sheriff was again applied 
to to bring the matter before the inhabitants. On this 
occasion the application to the Sheriff originated with the 
Trustees, who felt that they could no longer conduct the 
government without more ample resources than they possessed. 
The meeting of householders, convened by the Sheriff, was 
held on the 5th March 1878, Sheriff Hamilton presiding, 
when John Meiklejon, Esq., chairman of the Trustees, pro- 
posed the following resolution: 'That this meeting of the 
householders of Dalkeith, convened by the Sheriff of Mid- 
lothian and Haddington for the purpose of considering whether 
the provisions of the General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Act, 1862, and amendments thereon, shall be adopted 
and carried into effect within the burgh, already defined by 
the Sheriff, do hereby resolve to adopt the same.' 

In seconding the resolution proposed by Mr. Meiklejon, I 
said : ' I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion now 
made, and I do so with the more confidence that it has been 
brought forward by my esteemed friend Mr. Meiklejon. In 
the appeal made to the householders on the subject in 1867, 
it was chiefly the position taken by the Trustees that prevented 
the adoption of the Act; and much as the need of improve- 
ment has increased since then, I am not sure that the Police 
Act would be adopted even now if the Trustees were to set 
themselves against it. But the Trustees are no longer opposed 
to the introduction of the Police Act. Much to their credit, 
they have taken the preliminary steps necessary for defining 
the boundaries of the burgh, and for getting a day named for 
bringing the matter before the householders ; and that day 
having now arrived, and the householders being now assembled, 
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the Chairman of the Trustees has, like a good citizen, moved 1878. 
the adoption of the measure. I rejoice in this very muqh, 
because nothing will tend more to reconcile the community to 
the change in question ; and because the change itself, when 
effected, will be entered upon in circumstances more likely 
than any other to sepure its harmonious operation. The 
duties of Police Commissioners are not political, and neither 
in their appointment to office, nor in the work done by them 
afterwards, should party considerations intrude.* We were 
told some time ago by the Prime Minister that the policy 
of his Government would be a policy of* sewage, and would ' 
have for its motto Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas ; and 
whether such a policy could or could not be carried out 
in the sphere of imperial legislation, it is undoubtedly the 
best policy for municipal government. The chief duty of 
Police Commissioners is to promote the sanitary and social 
interests of the town, and the chief qualification for office 
is capacity to understand what these interests are, and a 
patriotic desire to secure them. And since qualification for 
municipal office has no relation to party or sect, let me 
express my confident hope that when the Commissioners shall 
meet together, it will be found that Liberals and Conservatives, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, sit side by side, equally enjoying 
the confidence of the householders, and equally ready to spend 
and be spent for the benefit of the town/ 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

The first meeting of the Commissioners took place on the First 
2 2d April, the principal object of the meeting being to elect Commis- 
a senior and two junior Magistrates. Mr. Thomas Alison stoners% 
was appointed chairman, and Mr. James Gray was requested 
to act as clerk to the meeting. The Chairman then rose, and 
in a lengthened address, most gratifying to myself, but too 
complimentary to be inserted here, proposed that I should be 
appointed Senior Magistrate. The motion was seconded by 
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1878. Mr. Kough, and unanimously adopted. Mr. Alison and Mr. 
Rough were then severally proposed and seconded for the 
office of Junior Magistrates, and were elected with equal and 
most gratifying unanimity. Mr. Alison's conduct in proposing 
that I should be Chief Magistrate was the more honourable to 
him, that at the election he himself was at the head of the 
poll, and that my position there was only third. The votes 
for the first twelve Commissioners were as follows : — Thomas 
Alison, 345; John Bough, 315; Alexander Mitchell, 295; 
James Gray, 254; Robert Murdoch, 204; William Watson, 
201 ; Robert Wilson, 197 ; John Martin, 189; Geo. Liddell, 
178; John Ballantyne, 163; John Steven, 156; David 
Grieve, 155. 



CHAPTEE X. 

1878-1879. 
In connection with the East and North of Scotland Liberal 1878 - 



Association, and with the view of carrying the principles of Mid- 
that organization into practical effect, the Midlothian Liberal Liberal 
Association was formed at a largely attended and enthusiastic f^^ 1 ** 
meeting of county Liberals held in Edinburgh on the 24th April 
1878, when deputies were elected to represent each parish oh 
the Executive Committee of the Association, and to look out 
for a Liberal candidate for Midlothian ; and the intimate con- 
nection of Dalkeith with the results of that meeting will, I trust, 
be felt to justify the following brief notice of its proceedings. 
The Executive Committee met on the 3rd July 1878, to 
consider, and if possible decide, whom they should invite to 
come forward as a candidate ; and an account of what then 
took place will best be given by quoting from the First 
Annual Eeport. That report, after narrating the previous 
proceedings, states that 'Mr. Mitchell, Chief Magistrate of 
Dalkeith, moved, " That this meeting of deputies, elected by 
the Liberal electors of every parish in the County of Mid- 
lothian, cordially invite, the Eight Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P., to become a candidate for the representation 
of the county at the first election, and beg to offer him the 
assurance of a united and enthusiastic support." This resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. James Melvin, Bonnington, and 
unanimously agreed to. On the suggestion of Lord Eosebery, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Cowan, called for a show of hands, 
when every deputy present held up his hand in favour of the 
motion.' In due time, accordingly, a requisition inviting Mr. 
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1878. Gladstone to come forward, signed by every deputy save one, 
who had gone to the Continent," was forwarded to the Eight 
Honourable W. P. Adam, M.P., for presentation to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, after satisfying himself that the requisition expressed 
the desire of a majority of the electors, cordially accepted the 
same, and was publicly announced as the Liberal candidate 
for the representation of the county. 

Ear j°f The following notice of the Earl of Dalkeith's meeting with 
Candu the electors of the Dalkeith district is summarized from the. 

♦ 

a ***■ Daily Beview of November 2, 1878 : — 

The Earl of Dalkeith addressed a meeting of electors of the 
Dalkeith district in the Foresters' Hall in that town yesterday 
afternoon. It being market day, there was a large attendance 
of farmers and others. Mr. Dundas of Arniston occupied the 
chair, and among those on the platform were Colonel Dewar 
of Vogrie, Chief Magistrate Philip, Bonnyrigg, Messrs. Thomas 
Steven, Thomas Alison, James Wilson, John Ballantyne, A. 
J. List, W. P. Anderson, Rev. Andrew Gray, Rev. James 
Lamont, Mr. Claud Hamilton. 

The Earl of Dalkeith expressed his regret for not having 
been able in the past two years to meet the electors. Although 
he was not able to do so, he had not been neglectful of their 
interests in Parliament. In his main policy he had supported 
the Conservative Government, and he was not ashamed of 
having done so. He was happy to say that in Scotland they 
had freedom of election, and had not in any public form the 
oppression of those who were their representatives. They 
had seen lately that the caucus system had been attempted 
to be introduced into parliamentary elections. The origin of 
this system was in America, and they knew the state of 
corruption in election matters which existed in that country. 
The system was one which had been entirely in the hands of 
certain leading electioneering speculators. In Scotland they 
had not had that system operating, and he hoped it would be 
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long before they gave up all the political affairs of this 1878 - 
country to committees, and that they would select those whom 
they thought would best represent them. Speaking of the 
Afghan difficulty, he said Bussia was advancing towards India. 
She had been intriguing with India for years, and was in- 

* 

triguing now. He hoped they had settled the Eastern ques- 
tion, but there was still a dark spot looming in the distance, 
and he could not help saying that war with Afghanistan was 
almost a certainty, if it had not already begun. The Earl 
proceeded to defend the action of the Government in the 
dispute, and defended the course taken by the Prime Minister 
in refusing to receive a deputation headed by Lord Lawrence 
in reference to the Afghan difficulty. In conclusion, his 
Lordship alluded to the measures which the Government had 
passed during last session. 

Mr. Wilson of Cowden then proposed that they award the 
Earl a vote of thanks for his address. 

Mr. Gray, banker, asked the Chairman if questions would 
be allowed to be asked before the motion was put. 

Mr. Dundas — Certainly. 

Mr. Paterson, cabinetmaker, said he wished to ask his 
Lordship, since so much inequality existed between the quali- 
fication in ' Dalkeith and in burgh towns, whether he would 
vote for the assimilation of the county and burgh franchise. 

Lord Dalkeith replied that he could only give the same 
answer now that he had given at the last election, namely, 
that when the question was brought forward by a responsible 
Government, he would give it his best consideration. If they 
assimilated the county and burgh franchise, they must have 
a redistribution of seats, but until that redistribution scheme 
was brought forward, he would not support the proposal. 

The Eev. Mr. Morton, E. TJ. minister, asked the Earl if he 
thought the law fair and just which prevented English Dis- 
senters from having the service in the churchyard from being 
conducted by their own clergymen. 
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1878. Lord Dalkeith said he quite admitted that the grievance 
had some foundation, and he hoped some measure would be 
brought forward next session to put the matter on a more 
satisfactory footing. He had opposed Mr. Morgan's Bill, but 
though he had opposed it, he would not oppose a Bill which 
would place this matter on a satisfactory footing. 

Rev. Mr. Simpson said that in his speech at West Calder 
the Earl had said that in a country like India, if insults and 
threats were to be allowed, the sooner sixty thousand men 
were sent out the better ; he asked for the particulars of those 
insults and threats. 

The Earl of Dalkeith was not sure if he had been correctly 
reported or not, but what he meant to say was that if their 
country was to give in and retire from the position they now 
held, they would require to send out extra European troops 
to represent them. 

Rev. Mr. Simpson then asked if the noble Earl considered 
the rectification of their Indian frontier a sufficient cause for 
war, when there was no interference with their interests. 

Lord Dalkeith thought that was not a fair way of putting 
the question. If he would look into the matter more closely, 
he would find that there were greater questions involved. 

Mr. Mitchell, Chief Magistrate, said he could not allow the 
motion of thanks to pass as a unanimous resolution of the 
meeting, and he would make a motion with the view of calling 
out the state of opinion among the electors. His motion was 
to the effect that, while cordially thanking the noble Earl for 
having invited the electors to that meeting, they must wholly 
disapprove of the policy pursued by his Lordship as a sup- 
porter of Lord Beaconsfield's Government. In bringing forward 
this motion, he hoped he would not be charged with any 
unfriendly feeling towards the noble Lord, as his object was 
simply to test the opinions of the electors in regard to his 
Lordship's support of Lord Beaconsfield. If personal and 
ancestral worth were sufficient reasons for giving their support 
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to a candidate, the county of Midlothian might well be proud 1878. 
of its present representative. But in such a matter as this, 
neither personal nor historic virtues would suffice. Lord 
Dalkeith would go to Parliament as a supporter of the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, a policy of mystery and menace, of brag 
and bluster, of extended prerogative and diminished freedom. 
To that policy he would give no countenance ; and he was 
quite sure he was speaking in the presence of many who shared 
his opinions. He thought it a great calamity that during the 
last four eventful years, the reins of the Government had been 
in the hands of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Chairman here interposed by stating that the vote of 
thanks had been moved and seconded without any remarks ; 
and that while it was open to Mr. Mitchell to move the 
motion he had read, he was not entitled to make a speech. 

Mr. Mitchell intimated that he had said all he meant to 
say, and bowed to the decision of the chair. 

Mr. Gray, banker, seconded the amendment All he had to 
say was that Lord Dalkeith at Midcalder said he never blamed 
any one for voting against him from honest convictions, and 
was glad that every one should use his privilege as he thought 
proper. He seconded the amendment because he disapproved 
of the brag and bluster policy, and muddled extravagant deal- 
ings, of the present Government 

The amendment was then put to the. meeting, when nearly 
two-thirds of those in the body of the hall held up their hands 
in its favour, while a little more than half that number 
declared themselves in favour of the motion. 

• 

The East United Presbyterian Congregation having decided Buccieuch 
to remove to a more convenient situation, the building was c/. P. 
commenced in the summer of this year, 1878, and on the 
second of November following the memorial stone was laid. 
The following account of the proceedings is taken from the 
Dalkeith Advertiser of the following week : — ' The memorial 
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187$. stone was laid in presence of a large assemblage of the con- 
gregation by Alexander Mitchell, Esq., Chief Magistrate, and 
Preses of the congregation. Among those present were the 
Eev. Mr. Croom, Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Synod; Eev. Joseph Brown, D.D., Eev. Fergus Ferguson, Eev. 
Andrew Hunter, Eev. James Lamont, and the Eev. James 
Fraser, minister of the congregation, who presided. The 
proceedings were opened with praise and prayer, after which 
Mr. Mitchell read the following historical statement of the 
origin and progress of the congregation: The East Congre- 
gation of Dalkeith had its immediate origin in one of those 
praying societies which sprang up in most of the parishes of 
Scotland two centuries ago, as a protest against the Prelacy 
then being forced on the country. Sympathizing, as these 
societies did, with the position taken at a later period by the 
founders of the Secession Church, they naturally turned to 
that Church for recognition and fellowship; and in these 
associations, accordingly, a large number of the earlier Secession 
Congregations had their source. The place of meeting of the 
praying society of which this congregation is the offspring 
was Easthouses, and so early as 1737, that is, only four years 
after the founders of the Secession Church had formed them- 
selves into a presbytery at Gairney Bridge, we find the East- 
houses Society petitioning the Secession Presbytery to look 
out for and prepare young men for the work of the ministry, 
the paucity of preachers being at that time the chief hindrance 
to the extension of the Church. In 1738 the same society 
petitioned the presbytery to appoint a day of fasting ; and in 
1739, the place of meeting being now removed to Dalkeith, 
and several other societies having united with it there, they 
petitioned the presbytery for the election of an eldership, and 
the more frequent hearing of probationers. In 1741 the 
petitioners were recognised as a congregation, and placed 
under the inspection of the presbytery ; and in the following 
year, 1742, the church was erected. In 1745 the congre- 
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gation gave a call to a probationer named William Mair, 1878. 
which, however, was unsuccessful. In 1747 they presented 
a call to another probationer, named John Potts, but on this 
occasion also they failed in their object. It was in this latter 
year, 1747, that the " breach " by which the Secession Church 
was split in two took place ; and the question which led to 
the separation, namely, the lawfulness of Seceders to take the 
burgess oath, having been discussed in the Dalkeith congre- 
gation, the result was a breach here also, and there being a 
majority of members favourable to the oath, these retained the 
property and became the Burgher Congregation. The minority 
formed the Anti-Burgher Congregation, and in 1755 had a 
minister ordained over them. It was not till the year 1750 
that the East or Burgher Congregation obtained the benefits of 
a stated ministry, the Eev. Wm. Hutton, Stow, having been in 
that year inducted as its first pastor. In that charge Mr. Hutton 
continued forty-one years, thirty-four years as sole minister, and 
seven years with the assistance of a colleague, the Eev. John 
Jeffrey. Mr. Jeffrey had the entire charge of the congregation 
from the death of Mr. Hutton in 1791 till the year 1796, 
when the state of his health rendered his retirement necessary. 
'The ordination of Mr. Thomas Brown in 1799 had the 
effect of healing certain divisions that bad for some time 
disturbed and weakened the society, and introduced a long 
period of quiet and prosperity. Dr. Thomas Brown died in 
1828, and in 1830 Mr. David King was ordained to the 
pastoral charge, which he held for rather more than three 
years, when he was translated to Greyfriars, Glasgow, where 
his great talents, public spirit, and missionary zeal found 
ample and appropriate scope, and placed him among the 
brightest ornaments of our denomination. Dr. King was 
sucQeeded'in 1834 by Mr. Joseph Brown, who exercised the 
ministerial office here for twenty-nine years, when he accepted 
a call to Glasgow. Mr. Fergus Ferguson was ordained pastor 
of the congregation in 1864, and continued in that charge 
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1878. until 1876, when he too accepted the inevitable and irre- 
sistible call to Glasgow. The present esteemed pastor of 
the congregation was inducted in April 1877. 

'A few notices of the congregation itself may fitly close this 
brief enumeration of its ministers. In its earlier years the 
congregation drew its members from a very wide area, the 
nearest Secession meeting-houses to the south and west being 
those of Stow and West Linton ; and hence it happened that 
on the erection of nearer places of worship, at Musselburgh, 
Tranent, Penicuik, Fala, Ford, Gorebridge, and Lasswade, 
numbers were successively withdrawn from the mother church 
at Dalkeith. Doctrinal controversy, too, tended to weaken 
the congregation. The controversy about the burgess oath, 
as already mentioned, deprived the infant congregation of a 
considerable number of its members. A similar though less 
extensive local withdrawal took place in 1799 in connection 
with the Old and New Light controversy, respecting which 
both the session and congregation were divided; and these 
successive disruptions of the Church, with the reunions that 
followed, gave rise, as was natural, to corresponding changes 
of designation. The members of the Church were known at 
first simply as Seceders ; the issue of the burgess oath con- 
troversy transformed them into Burghers; after the split of 
1799 the epithet of New Light was prefixed to their name; 
on the reunion of 1820 we became members of the United 
Secession Church ; and since the accession of the Belief body 
in 1847, we have taken the wider, though less accurately 
descriptive appellation of United Presbyterians. 

' That the congregation has enjoyed an increasing measure 
of temporal prosperity seems indicated by its enlarging cqji- 
tributions for the support of religious ordinances, and for the 
extension of divine truth. The stipend paid to Mr. Hutton, the 
first minister of the congregation, was a thousand merks Scots, 
equal to about £55 sterling, and that sum has been increased 
from time to time until, during the last five years, it has been 
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.£400 per annum. In like manner the contributions of the con- 1878. 

gregation on behalf of missions have risen from £30 in 1832, 

when the Missionary Association was formed, to £200, the 

amount which has been reached annually for several years past. 

' After prayer by the Eev. Fergus Ferguson, Mr. John Tod 

rose and said that the commodious and comfortable house in 

which they and their fathers had worshipped having become 

out of place, they had now met to lay the foundation stone of 

this new edifice. It did not 'happen often that such an event 

took place in congregational history, and now that it had 

become necessary, they had selected Mr. Mitchell to perform 

the office as one most worthy of the honour. He had attained 

the highest honour which his fellow-townsmen could bestow 

on him, the office of Chief Magistrate of Dalkeith, a position 

which he had earned by long and honourable service. Mr. Tod 

then presented Mr. Mitchell with a handsome silver trowel, the 

gift of the congregation, with which to lay the stone, and to 

be retained by him in commemoration of the occasion. The 

trowel bore the following inscription : " Presented to Alexander 

Mitchell, Esq., Chief Magistrate of Dalkeith, by the East 

United Presbyterian Congregation (Eev. James Fraser, minister), 

in commemoration of his laying the memorial stone of their 

new place of worship in Buccleuch Street, Nov. 2, 1878." 

' Mr. Mitchell then placed in the cavity of the stone a sealed 
bottle containing a copy of the proposals for the erection of 
the new church, a programme of the proceedings, the Congre- 
gational Eeport for 1877, the coins of the realm, and copies 
of the Scotsman, Review, Dalkeith Advertiser, and Dalkeith 
Directory and Almanac for 1878. The stone was then 
placed in position, Mr. William Porteous proving it with the 
level, Mr. John Chisholm with the plumb, and Mr. Thomas 
Alison with the square. Mr. Mitchell then, amidst loud 
cheers, gave the stone several strokes with the mallet, and 
declared it well and truly laid. 

' He then said : " My first duty is to return my most grateful 
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1878. thanks to the building committee for the great honour they 
have done me, in asking me to lay the memorial stone of the 
new church. I need hardly say that I acceded to their 
request with pride and pleasure, and that while memory lasts 
I will prize the great distinction they have done me. No one 
who has observed the extension of this town westward during 
the last thirty years, will be surprised at the decision lately 
come to by this congregation, to remove to a more central 
position. The step was not hastily taken. It had been 
pondered over for many years, and was only adopted at last, 
when the congregation was called on to decide between either 
expending a large sum on additions and improvements to an 
old church in an unsuitable locality, or expending a much 
larger sum in providing a new church in the centre of the 
population, and where it was reasonable to expect that its 
usefulness would be extended and its success promoted. The 
bolder and more generous decision was come to by the con- 
gregation. The reasons assigned for moving westward com- 
mended themselves to the calm judgment of nearly all the 
members, and the result is what we now see, the erection of 
an elegant and commodious church in an excellent situation, 
and with a full equipment, of halls and class-rooms for the 
various activities of congregational life. In coming to this 
decision, the congregation knew that large pecuniary sacrifices 
would be required, but they did not doubt that, when the 
time came, large sacrifices would be willingly made. Let me 
hope that these expectations will not be disappointed, and 
that we shall enter the new church, and address ourselves to 
our new duties, unimpeded by pecuniary burdens, and with a 
warm and united desire to make this Church increasingly a 
power for good in the community.'' 



a y 



City f A public meeting of the inhabitants, called by the Magis- 

Giasgow Urates and Commissioners of Dalkeith, was held in the 

Bank 

Relief Foresters' Hall on the 9th December 1878, for the purpose 

Fund, 
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of procuring contributions towards the National Relief Fund ms. 
now being raised for the relief of destitute shareholders. The ~~ 
following notice of the proceedings is taken from the Daily 
Review of next day : — 

* Mr. Alexander Mitchell occupied the chair, and was sup- 
ported by the Eev. D. D. Bannerman, Eev. A. Hunter, Eev. 
James Fraser; Messrs. Craig, banker, Abrani Douglas, Wm. 
Porteous, James Wishart, and John Martin. 

' The Chairman, after explaining the object of the meeting, 
said that their sense of duty, feeling of compassion, and 
indignation against wrong, would incline them to take part in 
the good work of contributing to the National Belief Fund. 
The failure of the bank was not a local, but a national 
calamity, and nothing less than a united effort would mitigate, 
even to a small extent, the misery which it had occasioned. 
The number of shareholders who would be prostrated by the 
first call would be several hundreds; by the second and 
succeeding calls the number would be made larger and larger ; 
and when the last call had done its deadly work, how many 
of the wealthiest shareholders would remain above the 
waters ? Looking at these dark results, it was gratifying to 
know that the fund had met with such an amount of success 
throughout the country. It required, and he hoped would 
receive, the cordial support of all now present. In the 
opinion of many, it was considered that the national effort 
might have taken a bolder form, and under this conviction 
more than one other liquidation scheme had been submitted 
to the public. The most generous was probably that put 
forth by Mr. Blyth, which, if it had been adopted, would have 
saved a great many from the hands of the liquidators. That 
scheme, however, he was sorry to say was now in abeyance. 
A few days ago an Assets scheme was proposed by Mr. 
Barclay, M.P., which, if worked out, would take effect after 
the second call had been made, and would save from ruin the 
small number who had survived that ordeal, while it would 
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1878. also greatly hasten the process of liquidation, and the restora- 
tion of public confidence throughout the country. The object 
of the Assets Company was therefore admirable, and he 
sincerely hoped it would be found practicable and successful ; 
but he need hardly point out that neither the Assets Com- 
pany nor the organization proposed by Mr. Blyth, would take 
the place of, or render unnecessary, the National Belief Fund. 
They would preserve a remnant of the shareholders, more or 
less numerous, from total ruin, and would greatly expedite 
the work of liquidation ; but for those shareholders who had 
succumbed at the first or second calls, they would make no 
provision whatever. For those who would be stripped of 
everything by the calls, and whose friends and relations 
were unable to take them by the hand, the only resource left 
was the sympathy of their fellow-countrymen, as represented 
and expressed by the National Belief Fund. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the other arrangements referred to exist only 
as possibilities. They may never be formed. The work of 
liquidation may be allowed to take its slow and desolating 
course, until probably every shareholder had been stripped of 
his last shilling. In these circumstances he trusted every 
one would feel how important and necessary was the National 
Belief Fund, and would feel called on to take part in the 
good work of contributing towards it. In appealing to the 
inhabitants of Dalkeith, however, it was impossible to forget 
that friends and neighbours who in other circumstances would 
have come prominently forward, have themselves been 
smitten, directly or indirectly, by contact with the fatal bank. 
These friends had their sincere sympathy, and it only 
rendered it the more necessary that those who had escaped 
the disaster should do their utmost to help the fund. Mr. 
Mitchell then referred to the fact that at the end of last week 
the amount subscribed to the Belief Fund was over 
£360,000. Still, he said, that would not meet the demands 
made on the fund, and they were called on to increase the 
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sum in order to dry many tears, and briog comfort to many 1879. 
hearts that had been saddened by this great disaster. 

' The Bev„ D. D. Bannerman proposed the following resolu- 
tion : " That this meeting deeply sympathize with the sufferers 
by the City of Glasgow Bank, and resolve to assist in 
providing a national fund for the relief of shareholders who, 
in consequence of calls made against stock held by them, 
may be left in destitute circumstances." In supporting this 
resolution, Mr. Bannerman said that heartily as he approved of 
this movement, he would have welcomed a wider scheme. 
He would have very much liked to see a scheme worked 
which would have paid the debt of the bank to some extent, 
and lifted off the burdens and paralysis which lay over the 
country, and so accomplished a national benefit in which they 
would be all sharers.' 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Win. Porteous, and unani* 
mously agreed to. 

Eev. A. Hunter moved the appointment of a committee of 
gentlemen to procure subscriptions in Dalkeith and neighbour- 
hood, which was seconded by Mr. John Martin, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

It may be well to notice here that the total subscriptions 
to the Belief Fund amounted to £389,916, 12s., and that 
the contributions from Dalkeith were £821, 17s. 8d. 

Mr. Gladstone's acceptance of the requisition inviting him Liberals of 
to contest the representation of Midlothian having been an ^ c an . 
received, a meeting, convened by circular, of the Dalkeith dt f^ re 
Liberal Association, and others favourable to Mr. Gladstone's Gladstone. 
candidature, was held in the Foresters' Hall, with reference 
thereto, on Tuesday the 4th February 1879, at which I was 
asked to presida The following notice of the proceedings is 
taken from the Scotsman of next morning : — ' The Chairman, 
after explaining the circumstances which had resulted in the 
convening of this meeting, said that for himself he felt almost 
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1879. overwhelmed by the honour which Mr. Gladstone had done 
the electors of this county. They had not had many Liberal 
representatives of this county hitherto. In 1832, Sir John 
Dalrymple was elected; in 1837, Mr. Wm. Gibson Graig was 
chosen to represent the county; and in 1868 the Liberals 
succeeded in returning Sir Alexander Gibson Maitland as the 
member for Midlothian. These were all good men and true ; 
men who, though they did not speak much, voted rightly, and 
gave honest and useful support to the Liberal Government. 
But no previous representative of the county was to be named 
on the same day with Mr. Gladstone, the greatest statesman 
and orator of this generation, whose personal character, intel- 
lectual gifts, and public services were so pre-eminently high ; 
and to have him as their candidate, and in due time, he had 
no doubt, as their representative, was a distinction, the value 
of which he wanted words to express. He, however, con- 
gratulated them all on the position they now occupied. It was 
the highest position to which any constituency could aspire, 
and he trusted they would be found not unworthy to occupy 
it ; and as Mr. Gladstone had honoured them by accepting 
their invitation, that they would do what they could to 
honour him by securing his triumphant return as their repre- 
sentative to the House of Commons. Great efforts would, no 
doubt, be made to defeat their distinguished candidate. 
Faggot votes were being created in unprecedented numbers, 
and every possible influence would no doubt be put forth to . 
alarm the timid and seduce the wavering. But these efforts, 
he firmly believed, would be in vain. The bond fide electors 
of the county would, he trusted, resent the attempts of the 
Tories to rob them of their just rights, and would rally in only 
increased numbers around the Liberal candidate. When the 
day of polling came, he expected to see the greatest majority 
ever given to a candidate in this county. In the meantime, 
he thought they were called on to raise their voices against 
the audacious and unconstitutional creation of faggot votes. 
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The constitution has assigned to the bond fide owners and 1879. 
occupiers of property in counties the duty of choosing their 
representatives in Parliament, and to deprive them of this 
right by an influx of strangers, was an outrage on their rights 
that could not be too emphatically condemned. 

'Mr. John Tod, merchant, proposed the first resolution, 
" That the Liberal electors of Dalkeith now assembled have 
learned with profound satisfaction and gratitude that the 
Eight Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., has accepted 
the invitation given him by the Executive Committee of the 
Midlothian Liberal Association to come forward as a candidate 
for the representation of this county in Parliament, and under- 
take to give him a most cordial welcome, and to exert 
themselves to the utmost to secure his return." 

'In submitting this motion, Mr. Tod expressed his con- 
viction, founded on the terms of Mr. Gladstone's letter, that 
he would throw himself with all his heart into the contest, 
and that the electors of the county, sensible of the great 
honour that was being done them by Mr. Gladstone, would 
return him as their member by a very large majority. 

' In seconding this motion, Mr. James Paterson said that 
the Liberals might make up their minds to fight the toughest 
battle that had ever been fought in Midlothian, if they wished 
to return Mr. Gladstone. During the past two months there 
had been 120 fictitious votes added to the constituency, but he 
hoped that the result would be to disgust every one who had 
any sense of honour or independence. 

'Councillor Gray moved the next resolution: "That this 
meeting views with the utmost indignation the wholesale 
manufacture of votes by the Scottish Conservative Club which 
has recently taken place in Midlothian, and resents this 
attempt on the part of Conservatives to defraud the bond fide 
electors of their lawful rights." 

' In supporting the motion, Mr. Gray said the inhabitants 
of Dalkeith were not unaccustomed to faggot votes. They 
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1879. knew that in Dalkeith for many years there had been a large 
number of such votes. These numbered at present between 
50 and 60, which were secured by feu-duties on the Duke of 
Buccleuch's property. There was, for instance, a property at 
the head of the Edinburgh Eoad, called Shirra's Land, of which 
the Duke was proprietor, and which appeared in the valua- 
tion roll as yielding a rental of £23. Upon that property 
alone there were ten qualifications of ten guineas each. They 
must all admit, he thought, that this was a very unworthy 
attempt to outvote the true constituency of the county. 

' This resolution was seconded by Mr. John Martin, and 
supported by Mr. Thomas Gibson, and unanimously adopted.' 

First The first annual meeting of the Midlothian Liberal Associa- 

Meeting ti° n was h^d in the saloon of the Eoyal Hotel, Edinburgh, 

ttfilfn on the ^ fcl1 Ma y 18 ^ 9 ' and thou 8 h not properly a Dalkeith 
Liberal movement, yet from its intimate connection with the great 

Associa- 

tion. local movements of the time, I venture to quote from the 
Daily Review of next morning the following abstract of the 
proceedings : — ' Mr. Cowan, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, occupied the chair. The Secretary having read the 
report of the past year, the Chairman said : Now, gentlemen, 
that you have heard the report for the past year, I will recall 
to your minds how we were led to form this association. We 
certainly had a Liberal organization in 1868, and also in 
1874, but these associations were not at all so complete, or so 
satisfactory, as to assure us that the objects which we had at 
heart could at all times be vigorously prosecuted. Therefore 
we owe it very much to Mr. Dawson Brodie that he, during 
the winter before last, communicated with many of us, with 
an earnest desire that we would form such a Liberal organiza- 
tion in our county. It was not an easy task, but Mr. Brodie 
set himself to the work with great diligence, and with the 
help of our admirable honorary secretary, Mr. Eeid, advocate, 
we were enabled to form the association. To our excellent 
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secretary, Mr. Kichardson, we owe much in the matter of the 1879. 
arrangements that have been carried out. We have now 
come to the end of a year, and have laid before the associa- 
tion the report of our proceedings, which are of a very 
interesting nature indeed ; and he concluded by moving that it 
should be adopted. 

'Dr. Pringle seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

' Mr. John M'Laren, advocate, moved the second resolution, 
which was as follows: "That the following gentlemen be 
elected the office-bearers of the association for the current 
year : — President, the Earl of Stair ; Vice-Presidents, Alexander 
Mitchell, Esq., Chief Magistrate of Dalkeith ; Peter M'Lagan 
of Pumpherston, M.P. ; T. A. Hogg, Esq. of Newliston ; John 
Cowan, Esq. of Beeslack, Chairman of Executive Committee ; 
J. J. Beid, Esq., advocate, Honorary Secretary ; Ealph 
Kichardson, Esq., W.S., Acting Secretary and Agent." 

' In moving the adoption of' this resolution, Mr. M'Laren 
said : The President, Lord Stair, is, as you will all admit, the 
most fitting man for the honorary head of this association. 
He is an old and consistent Liberal, and a member of a 
family which from the Eevolution downwards has been 
attached to ,the Liberal cause. The Earl of Eosebery has the 
strongest claims to reappointment as Vice-President. He 
took a great deal of trouble in the formation of our associa- 
tion, attended our first meeting, and has counselled and 
encouraged us all along. 

'Mr. Melvin, in seconding the motion, said: I cordially 
support the appointment of these gentlemen. Mr. M'Laren, 
in going over the list, has said nothing of our present Chair- 
man, Mr. John Cowan, to whom we all owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for the way in which he has conducted the business 
of the association during the past year. He has devoted both 
his time and his attention to the work, and there is no one who 
more deserves our thanks for the services he has rendered us. 
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1879. ' Mr. Mitchell then said : I have been asked to submit the 
next resolution, and I have no doubt that the pledge which it 
asks from the members will be promptly and enthusiastically 
given : " That the members of this association pledge them- 
selves to renew their efforts to ensure the return of Mr. 
Gladstone as member of Parliament for the county of 
Midlothian." Good reason for giving this pledge will occur 
to every ona It is due to the Liberal cause, the interests of 
which in Midlothian we are associated to promote ; it is due 
to our illustrious candidate, Mr. Gladstone, of whom not the 
county only, but the British Empire may well be proud ; and 
it is rendered necessary by the indefatigable and unscrupulous 
opposition with which we have to contend. I need not dwell 
on these considerations. To the principles of the great 
Liberal party we owe nearly all that is good in the legislation 
of the past fifty years; and it is only to the restored 
predominance of these principles in Parliament that we can 
look for peace, freedom, and prosperity, or even for rational 
and responsible government in the future. The government 
of Lord Beaconsfield has held office too long. It has involved 
the nation in unjust and calamitous wars; instead of 
sympathizing with oppressed Christian nationalities, it has 
sympathized with and encouraged their oppressors. It has 
added enormously to the national expenditure ; it has strained 
almost to bursting the constitutional prerogatives of the 
Crown ; and it has withheld from Parliament its just right to 
the knowledge and control of public affairs. Surely a Govern- 
ment chargeable with such offences cannot be displaced too 
soon ; and by accepting the resolution I have just read, we 
shall pledge ourselves to assist in the good work. 

' The question we have to decide in this county is not one 
of persons but of principles. Personally, the present member 
for Midlothian is held in the highest respect and honour by 
every Liberal in the county, our one regret being that a 
nobleman so deservedly esteemed should represent principles 
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of which we strongly disapprove, and should give his counten- 1879. 
ance to modes of qualification of which the bond fide electors 
have good reason to complain. An election gained by means 
of faggot votes would do small honour to the successful 
candidate. 

' To the right honourable gentleman, on the other hand, who 
has done us the honour to accept our invitation, and who 
comes forward as the representative of Liberal principles, no 
such objection can be made. Mr. Gladstone holds a place in 
the mind and heart of the nation such as no public man ever 
before held ; and he holds that place not from any accident of 
birth or fortune, but as the meed of intellectual and moral 
greatness, of intense and noble sincerity of character, and of 
unrivalled and invaluable parliamentary achievements. 

' Mr. Watson, Morton, seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously.' 



CHAPTER XL 



1879-1881. 



1879 - Having accepted the invitation given him on behalf of the 
Mr. Glad^ Midlothian Liberal Association, to contest the representation 
Fi rst of this county at the approaching general election, and that 
DdkeM election being now obviously near, Mr. Gladstone came down 
to Scotland on the 24th November 1879, in order to address 
the electors. The occasion of this visit was one of very great 
interest; the enthusiasm with which he was everywhere 
greeted was probably without parallel, and the effect of his 
. canvass was not only to displace the previous member for the 
county, but to dismiss the Tory Government, and change the 
entire complexion of our home and foreign policy. Mr. 
Gladstone's first meeting with the constituency took place in 
Edinburgh on Tuesday the 25th November; and on the 
following day he addressed the electors of this district in the 
Corn Exchange, Dalkeith. No such assemblage had ever 
before met in that large halL It had been seated for about 
2700, but upwards of 3000 found their way within the 
walls, and their conduct throughout the proceedings was quiet 
and orderly in the extreme. On his arrival at the Corn 
Exchange, Mr. Gladstone was received with great enthusiasm, 
and had to stand for a few minutes bowing his acknowledg- 
ments for the kind reception given him. After the cheers 
had somewhat subsided, Viscount Dalrymple stepped to the 
front and proposed that Provost Mitchell should take the 
chair. My address was as follows: — 'Gentlemen, — On no 
former occasion did I ever feel so greatly honoured as I do 
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now, when called on as chairman of this meeting to introduce 1879. 
to the electors of Midlothian, now assembled, the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, who has come here to 
address the electors on some important questions, and on 
the ground of his opinions respecting these, to solicit your 
support at the coming election for the county. It cannot be 
necessary to bespeak an attentive hearing for the distinguished 
statesman who is about to address you. He will, I have no 
doubt, receive an attentive hearing even from those who differ 
from him in matters of national policy, while, by those who 
share his opinions, who value his great public services, who 
are proud of the distinction he is now conferring on Midlothian, 
and who form, as I believe, a decided majority of the electors, 
he will be listened to, not with attention only, but with the 
profoundest sympathy and delight. I will not dwell on the 
great public services of Mr. Gladstone. They are known and 
read of all men. They form an important constituent of 
modern history, and have stamped his image in bright and 
ineffaceable characters on the legislation of the last forty 
years. Justly honoured as not a few of Mr, Gladstone's com- 
patriots undoubtedly are, it is but simple truth to say that, 
on the field of public and parliamentary achievement, he has 
outshone them alL He has done incomparably more than the 
most gifted of his contemporaries to promote Liberal and 
beneficent legislation, to unfetter commerce, to avert war, to 
diminish taxation, to reward and sweeten labour, and to diffuse 
a spirit of loyalty and contentment among all classes of the 
people, — 

" To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read his history in a nation's eyes. " 

Holding that high position, and with important English con- 
stituencies contending for the honour of being represented by 
him, Mr. Gladstone might well have turned a deaf ear to an 
invitation from Midlothian ; knowing also, as he did, that, in 
the event of his acceptance, the greatest possible efforts would 
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1879. be made by the Tory party to prevent his success. But not 
in this spirit did our illustrious candidate act towards the 
Liberals of this county. On being assured by the Executive 
Committee that the invitation addressed to him expressed in 
their judgment — a judgment not lightly formed — the desire 
of a majority of the electors, he accepted it cordially and at 
once. The prospect of a severe contest had no terrors for 
him. An invitation from Midlothian was but another appeal 
to the chivalrous energy that had won him so many previous 
victories, while there were besides certain ties of ancestry and 
kinship uniting him to our northern land, that must have 
made the metropolitan county of Scotland appear to him as a 
fitting and appropriate battlefield for an electoral campaign. 
When the invitation to Mr. Gladstone was resolved on, the 
recent manufacture of faggot votes had not taken place. But 
I have no hesitation in saying now, and notwithstanding that 
discreditable addition to the Tory vote, that the success of Mr. 
Gladstone is not doubtful. A decided majority of the resident 
and bond fide voters of the county have always been Liberal 
When Scotland was first called into political existence in 
1832, the Liberal candidate of that day, Sir John Dalrymple, 
— afterwards Lord Stair, — carried the county by a majority 
of 69. The enlarged constituency of 1868 gave Sir Alexander 
Gibson Maitland a majority of 241 ; and I confidently expect, 
from a careful scrutiny of the electoral roll, that the result of 
the impending election will be to give Mr. Gladstone a greater 
majority than that of 1868, and to restore Midlothian to its 
original and rightful place among the Liberal constituencies 
of the empire. But not the less emphatically on that account 
are we called on to protest against the manufacture of faggot 
votes, and against the policy of those territorial magnates by 
whom the manufacture is carried on. Members of the Upper 
House have no excuse for tampering with the constitution of 
the Lower. They have an entire branch of the Legislature 
to themselves, a privilege of which no one seeks to deprive 
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them, and with which they ought to be satisfied. The right 1879. 
of the British peer to sit in the House of Lords is not clearer 
than the right of the resident and bond fide electors to send 
men of their own choice to represent them in the House of 
Commons. This latter right, so shamefully violated in this 
and some other counties, must be vindicated at all hazards ; 
and I trust and believe that one of the early measures of a 
Liberal Government, by an extension of the suffrage or other 
means, will be to vindicate that important right, and put a 
final and conclusive stop to the iniquity of faggot-voting.' 

Mr. Gladstone, who was received with a perfect storm of 
applause, said : ' Mr. Provost of Dalkeith and gentlemen, — I 
ask the attention of this crowded and immense audience in 
the capacity not of a leader of the Liberal party, but of one 
of its most convinced and not least loyal members, happy to 
follow those who in two Houses of Parliament have ably 
discharged the duties of the leadership under unfavourable 
circumstances, and most anxious to contribute my part, such as 
it may be, towards giving the right direction to the national 
wishes and convictions, at what I think to be, and what I 
know to be, the most important crisis in our national history 
that has occurred during the last half century/ 

For the remainder of Mr. Gladstone's impressive and 
eloquent speech — greatly too long to be inserted here — I 
must refer to a work that has already taken its place among 
the best efforts of contemporary literature, entitled c Political 
Speeches in Scotland in November and December 1879, by 
the Eight Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Andrew 
Elliot' 

It may suffice to mention here, that the matters chiefly dealt 
with in the speech at Dalkeith were the mischievous foreign 
engagements in which the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
had involved the country, in Afghanistan, India, Africa, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Turkey in Asia ; and that amongst the local 
questions calling for early attention, but which had been kept 
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1879. back by the unhappy foreign entanglements of the Govern- 
nient, the following were enumerated and discussed: The 
present inadequate representation of Scotland in the House of 
Commons, the law of hypothec, the liquor laws, the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland, the claims of tenant 
farmers, the law of entail and settlement, and a reform of our 
county government 

The right honourable gentleman resumed his seat amid 
loud and prolonged applause, after speaking an hour and a 
half. After the outburst of applause had subsided, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone was proposed by Mr. Eiddell, farmer, 
Corsehope, seconded by Mr. James Gray, Dalkeith, and carried 
amid loud cheers. 

Meeting in After a short interval of rest spent at my house, the right 

Forester? 

Hail. honourable gentleman, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Glad- 
stone, and numerous other friends, proceeded to the Foresters' 
Hall, where a presentation was made to Mrs. Gladstone. The 
presentation consisted of a beautiful album, containing views 
of Scottish scenery, and a fine velvet table-cover, subscribed 
for by the factory girls of the district, and manufactured by 
Messrs. Widnell & Co., at their Eoslin establishment The 
presentation was made by Mr. John Tod, St Leonards, Lass- 
wade, in terms that every one felt were at once appropriate 
and impressive. His words were : c I have been desired by 
our lady friends — I mean the Liberal ladies — and by the 
factory girls of this district of the county, to accord in their 
name a hearty Scottish welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
and to express to you, sir, their delight at meeting you. My 
constituents are as earnest for peace, retrenchment, and reform 
as any of the ruder sex. Their views as to peace are that 
they would have no fighting men ; as to retrenchment, they 
recognise in you the statesman who has made their household 
cares lighter by abolishing or reducing taxes ; as to reform, 
they ask no female franchise until at least the arena is clear 
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of faggots. Gold cannot mix with clay ; and my constituents 1879. 
would make short work of the faggots — -politically, not person- 
ally. They rejoice to see you so hale and vigorous, and while 
they attribute this partly to your Scotch pedigree, they give 
the lion's share of the credit to Mrs. Gladstone. They have 
some idea of the stifling atmosphere and untimely hours of 
the House of Commons ; they read of the fiery energy with 
which you plead the cause of truth and right — alas ! of late 
years to a morally deaf majority, — but they know too, that 
when baffled oft in freedom's battle, you have at home a 
ministering angel, to soothe your aching brow, to anticipate 
your wants, and to show the priceless kindness of a woman 
nobly planned. And this we acknowledge as a service done 
to the wide wide world/ 

Mrs. Gladstone accepted and admired the gifts, and was 
understood to say that she knew she did not owe these gifts 
to herself. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was received with great cheering, then 
said : * Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Tod, ladies, and gentlemen, — I rise to 
perform the duty of returning thanks on behalf of my wife 
and myself. You referred, sir, to the family relations in 
which I have the happiness to stand, and the inestimable 
blessings, not of my deserving, which have been permitted me 
through a long life. These family relations have been a 
source of unequalled consolation, without a break, without a 
shadow, without a doubt, without change. I might, sir, as far 
as I may presume to do so, venture to re-echo the words of 
that eloquent and beautiful eulogy which I must in justice to 
you say you have so admirably pronounced, even if its terms be 
warmer towards us, who have been the subject of the eulogy, 
than the strict justice of the subject warranted.' 

One of the banners put up in the hall bore the inscription, 
' Peace, Eetrenchment, and Eeform ; ' and observing this, Mr. 
Gladstone said he would make that inscription the subject of 
the remarks he would now address to the meeting, dwelling 
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1880. specially on the first word, peace, and pointing out the uncalled- 
for violations of peace with which Lord Beaconsfield's Govern- 
ment was chargeable, and the unspeakable miseries which 
their conduct had produced ; and in conclusion calling on the 
women of the district to open their hearts and bear their own 
part in the political crisis of national affairs that now existed. 
A vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. Tod, was accorded 
by acclamation to Mr. Gladstone, who with his friends then 
left by special train for Dalmeny Park. 

Mr. dad- Parliament entered upon its seventh session in February 
S Secmd 1880, and the Government gave it to be understood that they 
n^/l \a intended to have ' a fair working session/ instead of resorting 
to the constitutional practice in such circumstances of appeal- 
ing to the constituencies. Suddenly, however, they made up 
their minds that it would be convenient to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone's challenge, and to dissolve in the Easter holidays. 
The dissolution took place on the 24th March, and the 
elections began ; and with the very first day of the elections 
it was evident that the Conservative majority was already 
gone. The dissolution of Parliament having been resolved 
on, Mr. Gladstone hastened to Midlothian, and resumed his 
canvass of the county several days before the dissolution was 
formally proclaimed. His second meeting at Dalkeith took 
place in the Corn Exchange on the 21st March, when he 
addressed an audience of between 2000 and 3000 persons. 
When the enthusiasm that greeted his appearance in the hall 
had subsided, the report states, Provost Mitchell took the 
chair, having the distinguished candidate on his right, while 
Mrs. Gladstone occupied a chair on his left Among the 
gentlemen on the platform were Mr. D. M'Laren, M.P. ; 
Treasurer Harrison; Rev. Professor Johnstone; Mr. Charles 
Cowan of Wester Lea ; Mr. John Wilson, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Thomas D. Gibson Carmichael, Hailes; Mr. T. D. Brodie, 
W.S. ; Mr. George Watson of Norton ; Mr. Macfie of Borth- 
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wick Hall; Mr. John Tod, St. Leonards; Mr. Alexander 1880. 
Inglis, Kosebery ; Sheriff Grahame, and others. 

In introducing Mr. Gladstone to the meeting, I said : ' I 
would ill deserve the honour you have so kindly conferred on 
me if I were to intervene for more than a few moments 
between you, the electors of Midlothian, and the distinguished 
and honoured statesman, the chosen candidate of the Liberal 
electors, by whom you are now to be addressed. In his 
memorable progress through this county in November last, 
when a general election was thought imminent, Mr. Gladstone 
set forth, within this hall and elsewhere, with an eloquence 
and power that will not soon be forgotten, those great 
principles of justice, liberty, and good faith in which the 
government of this country ought to be conducted ; and held 
up to deserved reprobation the gross violation of these prin- 
ciples with which the Government of Lord Beaconsfield was 
chargeable, and by which it had done so much to forfeit the 
respect and confidence of the country. Four months have 
nearly passed since Mr. Gladstone delivered these important 
addresses, and it will be for the electors of Midlothian now 
present to say, after again hearing Mr. Gladstone, whether 
these months have done anything to atone for the offences of 
the Beaconsfield Government, or whether they have not, on 
the contrary, served but to fill up the measure of their 
delinquencies, and to render more necessary than ever their 
dismissal from a position which they are unworthy and in- 
competent to filL No constituency in the empire can do so 
much to gain this important end as the constituency of Mid- 
lothian. If we succeed in returning Mr. Gladstone as our 
representative in Parliament, — and this I have no doubt we 
shall do by a large majority, — we shall not only restore this 
county to its rightful place among the Liberal constituencies 
of Scotland, but will give an impulse to the Liberal cause 
that will vibrate throughout the empire, and be followed at 
no distant date by the return to power of that great Liberal 
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1880. party on which all our hope3 of good government depend, and 
of which our illustrious candidate is the acknowledged and 
honoured chief In the full confidence that we shall be able, 
not many days hence, to claim Mr. Gladstone as our county 
member, and that not long afterwards we shall find him 
holding a high place in the councils of the Queen and the 
Government of the empire, I have now the pleasure and 
honour of introducing him to the meeting.' 

Mr. Gladstone was received with prolonged cheering, and 
addressed the meeting in a speech of great eloquence and 
power, embracing a variety of topics bearing on the work of 
legislation, and the special wants of the hour; for which, 
however, as well as for the text of the first Dalkeith speech, I 
must refer to the work already mentioned, Political Speeches in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone having sat down, Mr. Brown of Newhall 
proposed the following resolution : * That this meeting cordially 
approve of the Liberal policy advocated by Mr. Gladstone ; 
that they regard his acceptance of the invitation to contest 
the representation of Midlothian as conferring a great honour 
on the county ; and that they pledge themselves to use their 
best exertions to secure his triumphant return.' The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Stewart, Musselburgh ; after which the 
Chairman called for a show of hands for and against the 
resolution; only one or two stood up against it, the great 
mass of the assembly rising, and cheering and waving their 
hats enthusiastically in favour of the resolution. 

The The election in this county took place on Monday the 5 th 

Retum April 1880, and the results were as follows : — 

Gtobio*. Ei 8 ht Honourable w - E - Gladstone, 1579 

Earl of Dalkeith, . . . . 1368 



Majority, 211 

In Dalkeith, as elsewhere, the result was received with 
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extraordinary demonstrations of joy, the return of Mr. 1880. 
Gladstone being everywhere taken as an assurance that the 
reign of the Beaconsfield Government was at an end, and that 
the member for Midlothian would without delay be the Prime 
Minister of the future. 

The following account of the Dalkeith meeting is abridged Celebra- 

t> o tionofthe 

from the Scotsman 9 8 report of April 24 : — Liberal 

' The Liberals of Dalkeith and district last night followed VUtory ' 
the example of the city of Edinburgh in holding a public 
celebration of their recent great political triumph in the .Corn 
Exchange. For the first hour and a half the assemblage, 
which was very large, was engaged in the quiet and pleasant 
relaxation to be found in the promenade, and at the tea-tables, 
and in listening to the strains supplied by the excellent string 
band of Mr. Kinnear. Tea being over, Mr. Thomas Brodie, 
W.S., opened the proceedings by saying that in this gathering 
of Liberals of Midlothian to celebrate the triumph of their 
cause, after perhaps the hardest battle they had ever fought in 
this county, he was sure he. uttered the wish of every one 
present when he asked Provost Mitchell, who had been their 
leader in the fight, to take the chair. 

' The Chairman said : No apology could be required for 
meeting, as they now did, at the close of a struggle that had 
stirred society to its depths, and the happy issue of which 
was being proclaimed in tones of jubilee from one end of the 
island to the other. Indeed, the interest they took in the 
great principles involved in this election would have induced 
them to meet together at its close in whatever way it might 
have ended. If the Liberal cause in Midlothian had suffered 
defeat, they would have met to consider how the misfor- 
tune had arisen, and how it might in future be led on to 
victory. But victory had crowned our arms ; Midlothian was 
once more in its true place ; its voice would in time to come 
be uttered in the Legislature in favour of peace, liberty, and 

N 
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1880. progress ; and it would be uttered by a statesman whose great 
experience, intellectual power, and moral earnestness would 
give it an influence which no other voice in Parliament could 
command. Having alluded to the downfall of the Beacons- 
field despotism, and the assurance they now had that the 
affairs of the country would be administered by a constitu- 
tional Government, he said that of course the special influence 
of this county in these events was purely accidental It arose 
entirely from their having dared to invite Mr. Gladstone to 
contest the representation of Midlothian, for the invitation 
having been accepted, the contest had assumed at once a 
national character, and been charged with national issues ; and 
the happy result was that Mr. Gladstone had not only won 
back this county Ao the Liberal cause, but had at the same 
time won back a great majority of the national representatives. 
In consequence of this, as they all knew, Lord Hartington 
had been sent for by the Queen yesterday, and Mr. Gladstone 
would now in all probability be at the head of the Govern- 
ment. The responsibility of the step taken by the Executive 
Committee in inviting Mr. Gladstone was indeed great, but it 
was not taken hastily ; it was preceded by careful inquiry, and 
it had been justified by the result. The forecast made by 
the committee eighteen months ago, on the ground of which 
they had felt warranted to invite Mr. Gladstone, and in 
reliance on which he had accepted their invitation, had given 
a Liberal majority as nearly as possibly the same as the 
polling day had disclosed. And this fact might suffice as an 
answer to the assertion made at the Tory banquet a few days 
ago, that the Liberal victory was the result of broken pledges. 
Charity required them to believe that this strange assertion 
had been honestly made, but certainly no allegation was ever 
made less warranted by the facts. The dependence of the 
Liberal Committee was not placed on moral frailty, but on 
moral strength; not on violated pledges, but on inviolable 
faith. The committee took means to satisfy themselves that 
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a majority of the constituency held Liberal opinions, and they 1880. 
did not doubt that when the polling day came they would 
vote for the Liberal candidate. And this they did manfully 
on the 5th April. The assertion that 1608 voters were 
pledged to support the Earl of Dalkeith must be the result of 
pure hallucination. The Conservative voters of Midlothian 
never approached that number ; and that they had reached so 
high a number as 1368, could only be accounted for by the 
exercise of excessive and unscrupulous pressure. . • . But he 
must not intrude further on their attention. The remarks 
now made might suffice to account for and justify the calling 
of that meeting to congratulate each other on the victory that 
had been gained in Midlothian, and on the influence which 
Mr. Gladstone's canvass here had had on the political changes 
of the day. Mr. Gladstone's addresses were so distinguished 
by truth and beauty, by force of reasoning and splendour of 
eloquence, as to charm and satisfy every unbiassed hearer; 
and they so exposed the sham and imposture of the Beacons- 
field policy, and so enforced the principles of civil liberty and 
national honour, as to produce the results they now saw, — an 
enlightened constituency and a reformed Parliament, the 
begun formation of a Liberal Government, and the dawn of a 
better and happier time. 

' Professor Hodgson moved the following resolution : " That 
this meeting rejoices in the numerous Liberal triumphs 
secured throughout the United Kingdom in the recent general 
election, from the evidence thereby given that the majcjrity of 
the nation condemns the policy pursued by the Beaconsfield 
Government, and approves and supports the principles and 
policy of the Liberal party ; and that it is matter of special 
gratification to the meeting that the Bight Honourable 
William Ewart Gladstone has been returned as the repre- 
sentative of this county in Parliament." In supporting this 
resolution, the Professor expressed the great respect he had 
ever felt for the Duke of Buccleuch and his illustrious family. 
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mo. He thought^ however, the term " bold Buccleuch " did not 
come naturally into association with such a thing as faggot- 
voting. The two things did not at all accord, and they 
should not have expected to find such an illustrious family as 
that of Buccleuch associated with these faggots, whom he 
might call parasitic vermin, the very tapeworm of the body 
politic, some of them, he was sorry to say, of the black-tape 
species. After speaking of the misgovernment of the late 
Tory administration, he said they might congratulate them- 
selves that the Government now about to take office was as 
nearly as possible the very opposite of that which preceded 
it The opposite of night was day, the opposite of darkness 
was light, the opposite of wrong was right ; and he thought 
the contrast between the falsely styled Conservative, but 
really most destructive and revolutionary Government now 
passing away, and the Liberal Government now entering on 
its career of triumph, must be very great They should not 
have Ministers rising in their places to deny the existence of 
discord in their ranks a few days before two of them retired 
with their protests against a policy which they were unable 
to resist. They should not have magniloquent defences of 
peace by means of shaking their fists in the faces of other 
nations, of tall talk about the power of England to fight three 
or four campaigns. They should not have treaties made 
behind the back of Parliament, and an open denial of it. 
They should not have the recalling from distant countries of 
worthy, representatives of the nation, and the putting in their 
place of fifth-rate novelists, and first-rate plagiarists, to carry 
out the policy of the Minister who assumed the dictatorship 
at home. Now, the defeat of that Government had been to a 
large extent due to their own honourable representative. No 
man more than he, no man so much as he, had overthrown 
the Beaconsfield Government. There were signs that Lord 
Beaconsfield expected to be returned to power with at least 
as large a majority as before, and that being his expectation, 
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it was delightful to find that from the very highest point of 1881. 
his ambition, he had been thrown down to the dust. There 
was a passage in which Milton said of a certain archangel, 
and they knew Disraeli was on the side of the angels, 

" So having said, a while he stood expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear ; when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal, Universal hiss — the sound 
Of public scorn." 

Julius Caesar, in speaking of one of his victories, said, Veni, 
vidi, vici — I came, I saw, I conquered ; and so Lord Beacons- 
field might now say, Veni, vidi, vice versa. 

' The other speakers were Messrs. John Tod, David Brand, 
Mr. Campbell, advocate, and Mr. Macfie of Borthwick HalL' 

The Dalkeith branch of the Ancient Order of Foresters Foresters' 
celebrated their twelfth anniversary in the Foresters' Hall on sarym 
the 18th March 1881. In the absence of Dr. Lucas, who 
was to have presided, I was asked to take the chair. The 
committee had previously asked me to give a short address 
to the members and friends of the order, and accordingly after 
tea I proceeded to discharge that duty as follows : — 

'I must begin by thanking the Committee of the Court 
Pride of Midlothian for the honour they have done me in 
requesting that I would give a short address on this interest- 
ing and important occasion. I congratulate the Dalkeith 
Committee of this ancient order on having reached ip. such 
gratifying circumstances the twelfth anniversary of their 
existence as a court ; and I congratulate them also on the 
benefits which, by the relief of sickness and infirmity, they 
have conferred on their members and on society; on the 
habits of forethought and self-reliance which they have formed 
and fostered among working men ; and on the prospect that 
now lies before them of increasing public confidence and ex- 
tending social usefulness. I know nothing more honourable 
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1881. to the national character than the persistency with which, 
notwithstanding innumerable failures, our industrial classes 
have endeavoured to provide against sickness and age by the 
formation of benefit societies. The form first taken by these 
associations in Scotland was that of trades' incorporations, the 
primary object of which, however, was not the relief of sick- 
ness, but the regulation and control of their several handi- 
crafts ; and that control having been impaired and narrowed 
by the growth of free competition, and finally taken away by 
the abolition of trade restrictions, about fifty years ago, the 
corporations themselves passed one by one out of existence. 
Friendly societies, in the form which they now wear, and as 
represented by the Ancient Order of Foresters, began to be 
formed in Scotland towards the end of last century, when 
trades' incorporations were on the decline, and when a desire 
to make some provision against sickness was spreading among 
working-men. The difference between the sickness scheme 
of the trades' corporations and that of friendly societies is 
this, — the sick allowances of the corporations were not taken 
from a fund specially and equally provided for that purpose, 
but from the general treasury of the corporation, and they 
were not of uniform amount, but varied with the circum- 
stances of the sufferer and the prosperity of the corporation ; 
while the friendly society, on the other hand, requires regular 
and equal payments from its members, and undertakes to 
make regular and uniform allowances to all laid aside from 
labour. In so far as regarded the relief of sickness, trades' 
corporations were essentially charitable institutions ; while in 
the friendly society every member contributes equally to the 
relief fund, and every member has an equal right to draw 
from it. In the friendly society the claim of the sick 
member does not rest on the ground of sympathy, but of 
justice, and he is entitled to look on the allowance made to 
him in sickness not as a matter of grace, but of debt As 
might have been expected, however, the operation of previous 
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habit restricted for a time the applications for relief. It was 1881. 
for a time considered a merit to abstain from claiming the 
stipulated allowance, and it was found necessary on some 
occasions to forbid the casting, of reproach on those who 
applied for and accepted aliment. But these feelings gradu- 
ally passed away, and friendly societies are now and have 
long been simply health insurance schemes. And as health 
insurance schemes it is easy to see on what principles they 
should be conducted. In' the first place, the allowances 
should be proportionate to the payments ; and in the second 
place, and in order to this, the average amount of sickness 
to be provided for should be previously known. But 
in the early period of friendly societies there were no 
means of knowing the probability of sickness, and con- 
sequently no means of estimating the provision to be made 
for it. The first attempt in this or any other country to 
apply the laws of probability to the insurance of health was 
made by the Highland Society of Scotland in 1820, until 
which period both the amount of the payments by members 
and the amount of allowance to the sick were necessarily the 
work of conjecture, and the collapse and disappearance of so 
many hundreds of these early societies show that in almost 
every instance the conjecture had erred on the wrong side. It 
was not without difficulty, however, that the sickness tables of 
the Highland Society were admitted by friendly societies to 
regulate the calculations for health assurance. The idea of 
health and sickness being reducible to an average, was one that 
had not previously occurred, and from which not a few timidly 
and piously shrank. Life, health, accident, disease, seemed the 
least calculable of all human things, and it appeared to many to 
•imply a denial of divine agency in the afflictions of men to 
express such dispensations by algebraic formulae, or to estimate 
the periods of their recurrence by the laws of probability. Yet 
this popular misconception did not long or seriously retard 
the progress of statistical inquiry. The laws of probability 
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188 u are now universally applied to regulate the conditions of 
health assurance, and on that scientific foundation the practice 
of assurance, whether as regards life, health, or property, is 
made to rest Out of a large number of events of the same 
kind, it is ascertained that a certain proportion will happen 
within a certain period of time, and according to a ratio that 
may be previously indicated. The occurrences of shipwreck, 
fire, fever, sickness, death, may all in this manner be reduced 
to an average, and be found pursuing their several careers 
according to laws as rigid and mathematical as those of the 
planetary orbits. Let me say a few words, in conclusion, on 
the claims which such institutions as that which has this 
evening convened us have on the attention of working-men. 
They provide for support during sickness; they supply a 
refuge against the bitterest evils incident to old age ; and they 
enable the labourer to protect and provide for his family after 
he has been removed from their head. Nor is there at present 
any other way in which these benefits can be secured to 
working-men. Unconnected with a benefit society, disease or 
accident may at any moment reduce the labourer to pauperism. 
Throughout his most vigorous period the unendowed labourer 
may be said to tremble on the brink of destitution, while the 
vista of his future is terminated by the poorhouse. And that 
is a destiny in which the working people of this country ought 
not to acquiesce. We are surely entitled to expect that the 
future of the industrious millions shall be something higher 
and happier than this ; and if ever that higher destiny shall be 
realized, it will be in connection with efforts and organizations 
such as are contemplated by friendly societies. And to mention 
just one other argument in favour of these societies, they have 
a direct tendency to prolong life. Mr. Neison, who stands at. 
the head of actuarial science, has shown by ample statistics 
that the expectation of life among the members of friendly 
societies is higher than in any other considerable section of 
the community. At the age of 30 the expectation of life 
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among the members of friendly societies throughout the 1881. 
country is 36, while among the males of the general com- 
munity it is 34 ; in life assurance offices, 33 ; in Government 
annuities, 32 ; and in the peerage, 30. And this furnishes an 
argument in favour of friendly societies of undoubted weight 
If working-men would live long and see good days, they must 
connect themselves with friendly societies. These institutions 
have the promise of the life that now is. While they enable 
the workman to secure his family against want, they extend 
the period during which it may enjoy his protection. By 
precluding undue anxiety, they fortify his health and augment 
his enjoyment, imparting to the rewards of his honest toil at 
once a higher relish and a longer date. Length of days is 
in their right hand, in their left are riches and honour/ 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. Kough, Mr. 
Murdoch, Mr. M'Pherson, and Mr. Smith, and was succeeded 
by dancing. 

Two important gatherings of Liberals took place in Dalkeith opening of 
on Tuesday the 13th December 1881, the first on the open- Reading- 
ing of the Liberal Hall and Keading-Eoom in the afternoon, Room% 
and the other and larger assemblage in the Foresters' Hall in 
the evening. As Chairman of the Liberal Association of the 
district, I was called on to preside at both meetings. The 
Chairman was accompanied to the platform at the first 
meeting by Mr. T. K. Buchanan, M.P. for Edinburgh; Mr. 
Craig Sellar, advocate ; Kevs. Andrew Hunter, Duncan Mac- 
intosh, and James Fraser ; and by Mr. Jas. Gray, Mr. John J. 
Stitt, Mr. John Tod, Mr. Jas. Wishart, Mr. Donald M'Gregor, 
and Mr. John Martin. In opening the proceedings of the 
day, I made the following observations : — 

' I must begin by congratulating my fellow-liberals, electors 
and non-electors, on the very gratifying occasion that has con- 
vened us this afternoon. The results now before us will be 
felt by every one to reflect credit on the past exertions of the 
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1R8V Liberal Association, and to give promise of increased power 
and influence in the future. As a Liberal Association, we 
have prosecuted our work hitherto under considerable dis- 
advantages. We have had no public hall of our own in 
which to meet on important occasions, to which committees 
might repair for occasional conference ; where lectures and 
addresses might be given on public questions; and which 
might be used as a commodious and easily accessible com- 
mittee-room during elections for the county. Then the want 
of a reading-room, where members might at all times have free 
access to the best sources of political information, and where 
reading might be agreeably alternated with recreations and 
amusements, was also long felt and regretted. These wants 
are now all supplied, and supplied in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired and does honour to the committee to 
whose taste and skill and care we are indebted for this 
beautiful building. I say this with the more freedom, that 
though myself a member of committee, my connection with it 
for several months has been merely nominal, circumstances 
having prevented me from attending its recent meetings, and 
taking part in its important work. It is gratifying to be able 
to add, that notwithstanding the disadvantages to which I 
have referred, and the seductive influence of territorial power, 
the Liberals of Dalkeith have kept loyally together, have stood 
fast by their colours, and have been ready alike for speech 
and action as circumstances might require. There are pro- 
bably not many country towns in which during the last fifty 
years the inhabitants generally have kept so well abreast of 
public opinion ; have sympathized so heartily with the cause 
of freedom and progress ; or have done so much to bring their 
opinions to bear on the proceedings of the Legislature. 

* Before introducing Mr. Buchanan, who has kindly consented 
to address us, and to open the Liberal Hall, I will ask Mr. 
Gray to make a statement with regard to the origin and 
history of this undertaking, merely premising that it is chiefly 
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to Mr. Gray himself that we are indebted for the conception issi, 
and working out of this important scheme/ 

Before entering on the statement referred to, Mr. Gray read 
the following letter which the Chairman had received a few 
days ago from Mr. Gladstone : — 

' Ha warden Castle, Chester, 
• 5th December 1881. 

' Dear Sir, — As some time may still elapse before I have 
the opportunity of addressing my constituents in person, I 
avail myself of the occasion offered by the opening of the 
Liberal Club at Dalkeith to send my hearty good wishes on 
the occasion, and to assure you and your coadjutors that I 
have not forgotten the marked encouragement which I received 
from the inhabitants of that town at the period preceding the 
last election, in a degree not exceeded in the county of Mid- 
lothian. The manifestation which then took place had no 
exclusive reference to an individual or an occasion, and I 
rejoice to see in the meeting about to take place a new 
indication of the enduring and unalterable attachment of the 
people of Scotland to the Liberal principles which the 
Administration they so largely contributed to bring into 
power has laboured to the best of its ability to promote. In 
no way could this celebration be made more effective than 
by its being placed under the presidency of one so respected 
as yourself. 

' I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

' W. E. Gladstone.' 

Mr. Gray then made the following statement regarding the 
hall : — ' It will naturally be expected that some reference 
should be made to the origin and progress of the movement 
which has issued in the proceedings that have convened us 
together to-day. For some time past a strong desire has 
existed that the Liberal Association should have a local habi- 
tation as well as a name. Our association has achieved for 
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1881. itself a name in the past, and has taken its part in giving 
practical effect to its Liberal views by throwing off the Tory- 
yoke in the county. This it did in 1868, by returning Sir 
Alex. Gibson Maitland to Parliament in the first contested 
Midlothian election for thirty years. In 1874 we suffered a 
defeat, the result chiefly of want of organization. The year 
1878 found the Liberal party in Midlothian better prepared; 
and the announcement that Mr. Gladstone had accepted the 
invitation of the Midlothian Committee to contest the county 
inspired us with fresh courage and determination. We can 
never forget the honour conferred upon us by the repeated 
visits to our town, and the addresses delivered in the Corn 
Exchange, by him who is now our illustrious representative. 
And when the day of battle came, the Dalkeith Liberal 
Association, supported as it was by the voice of the great 
majority of the non-electors, lent a helping hand in achieving 
that great triumph which sent a wave of rejoicing and con- 
gratulation throughout the civilised world. During all those 
years it was felt that our association laboured under a great 
disadvantage in not having a place of meeting of its own, and 
it was to supply this want that the movement now brought to 
a close had its origin. It is only a few months since the 
scheme of providing a reading-room and hall was fairly 
entered on, and now it has been completed, and the results 
are before us, the scheme having been floated with every 
prospect of success/ 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan, M.P., in a short address declared the 
hall open. He said the Chairman had told them something 
of the past political history of Dalkeith, and any one who 
knew anything about Scotch politics knew that the county of 
Midlothian had had a very remarkable history, and had borne 
no unimportant part in the political struggles of the country. 
He expressed the great respect and regard which he felt, in 
common with all other Liberals, towards those Liberals who 
had gone before them, and who, like their Chairman, had 
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worked for years and years for the cause when it was much 1881. 
less popular than now, and who were now in the evening of 
their days entering into the fruits of their labours. 

Mr. Craig Sellar regarded this room as part of the Liberal 
Association of the county, and as an offshoot of the Liberal 
Association of Dalkeith, which did such good and true work 
for the Liberal party at the general election, when it returned 
as its representative the greatest man. of the century. He 
regarded this reading-room as a fitting memorial of that great 
victory, and not only as a memorial of the victory of the past, 
but as a strong and sure bulwark for the present, and as an 
effective and useful instrument for the future. 

The attendance at the evening meeting was very large, the The 

Meeting 

body of the hall being crowded with electors and non-electors, ,7* the 
and the gallery being well filled with ladies. The Chairman ^f trs 
was accompanied to the platform by the gentlemen who 
accompanied him at the previous meeting, and also by 
Treasurer Harrison, Edinburgh ; Mr. John Cowan of Beeslack ; 
Mr. Patten, advocate; Mr. Brand, advocate; Mr. Ealph 
Kichardson, Mr. Black, Liberton. Apologies for absence were 
intimated from the Marquis of Tweeddale, Mr. James Cowan, 
M.P.; Mr. Andrew Grant, M.P.; Mr. Duncan M'Laren, Mr. E. 
A. Macfie, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Eobert Lockhart, Mr. Arthur 
Ellison, Mr. ^Eneas Mackay, advocate ; Mr. Wm. M'Ewan, Mr. 
P. W. Campbell, etc. 

The following report of the proceedings at the meeting is 
abridged from the report of the Daily Review of next 
morning : — 

' The Chairman said the immediate occasion of the present 
gathering was the event of the afternoon, the opening of the 
Liberal Hall and Eeading-Eoom, at which two esteemed and 
distinguished friends, who would shortly address the meeting, 
had rendered admirable service. Apart,, however, from the 
immediate occasion of their coming together that night, there 
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1881. were strong reasons why the Liberals of this, as of other 
districts, should from time to time assemble in public meeting 
in order to strengthen and advance the Liberal cause. That 
cause could not be promoted so effectually in any other way. 
It was chiefly by addresses at public meetings, and specially 
by those delivered in this county by Mr. Gladstone, and 
faithfully reported and widely circulated by the Liberal press, 
that the triumphs of the last general election were won, that 
the Tories were ignominiously driven from power, and that the 
greatest statesman of the age, their own illustrious represen- 
tative, was now at the head of probably the ablest and 
wisest Government which this country ever saw. The spirit 
which then animated the Liberals of Midlothian continued to 
animate them still with undiminished power ; and in so far as 
the Dalkeith district was concerned, that spirit would be con- 
firmed and strengthened by the proceedings of this day, the 
effect of which would almost necessarily be to secure their 
more perfect organization, their more frequent and familiar 
intercourse, and their more united action when the time for 
united action shall again come. In the meantime, and in the 
same loyal spirit, it was their duty to sustain and strengthen 
the Government which they had assisted in carrying into 
power, and which had never ceased to deserve their admira- 
tion and gratitude, and it was with a view to the discharge of 
this duty that they were now assembled. No one would say 
that their efforts in this direction had been too frequent. 
With the exception of the annual meeting of their Liberal 
Association in April last, there had been no Liberal gathering 
in Dalkeith since April 1880, when they met to celebrate 
the emancipation of the county, and the overthrow of the 
Beaconsfield Government. Every day that had passed since 
the dismissal of that Government had but served to confirm 
the decision to which the country then came, and to place in 
still clearer light the necessity which existed for that reversal 
of the home and foreign policy of the kingdom which Her 
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Majesty's present advisers were now successfully carrying out. issi. 
They had had great difficulties to contend with, arising partly 
from the gross mismanagement of their predecessors, and 
partly from the perversity and alienation of a misguided and 
ignorant people. But these difficulties had been bravely met, 
and were being patiently and tenderly dealt with, and they 
would all, he hoped and believed, be in no long time success- 
fully overcome. It would form another, and perhaps the 
greatest of all Mr. Gladstone's many claims to the reverence 
of posterity, if he should succeed in removing the hostility and 
distrust which centuries of misgovernment had produced in 
unhappy Ireland ; in bringing back our erring and wayward 
sister to her place under the imperial roof-tree ; and in making 
the Ireland of the future a source of strength and honour, not 
of weakness and reproach, to the empire of which it formed 
part. 

' Mr. John Cowan of Beeslack moved the first resolution : 
"That this meeting cherishes unabated confidence in the 
distinguished member for the county, the Eight Honourable 
William Ewart Gladstone, and the Government of which he 
is the head, with regard to their entire policy, and entertains 
the hope that in due time a measure will be introduced to 
assimilate the burgh and county franchise." Mr. Cowan said 
one could hardly help, in looking back upon the past, to con- 
trast the state of the country two years ago with what it is 
now. They remembered well that towards the close of 1879 
there were clouds on the horizon all round. There had been 
several bad harvests, which were most discouraging to the 
whole population; there was stagnation of trade, such, he 
fancied, as had never been equalled ; there were wars — un- 
righteous wars, as they considered them — waging in India and 
Africa. They in Midlothian had been looking out for a can- 
didate to represent their opinions in Parliament, and they had 
succeeded in securing the right honourable gentleman who 
now represented them. He desired to recall the history of 
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mi. their connection with Mr. Gladstone. After having formed 
their Liberal Association, now three years ago, they looked 
about from time to time for a candidate/and when amongst 
other names that of Mr. Gladstone was mentioned, he thought 
they could not reasonably aspire to such a distinction. Yet 
they were encouraged to make the attempt, and having 
through influential friends, and especially through the late 
and much lamented Mr. Adam, sounded Mr. Gladstone on the 
subject, they were requested to present a requisition to Mr. 
Gladstone. After full consideration, however, the committee 
thought it would not be prudent at that time to adopt this 
course, and the committee proposed instead to send up a 
document signed by the conveners of all the parishes, indicat- 
ing as well as they could the amount of support Mr. Gladstone 
would be likely to receive. In that document, inviting Mr. 
Gladstone to contest the county, they said that, to the best of 
their belief, 1568 would be found to vote for him on the 
election day ; and what was the result ? The number who 
voted for him in March 1880 was 1579. This was not only 
a source of great satisfaction to Mr. Gladstone, but it was a 
source of confidence to themselves, and showed that they had 
gone carefully into the matter, and knew what they were 
about. 

' Mr. James Gray seconded the resolution, remarking that 
there neve* was greater unanimity between the Queen and 
the country than in the choice of Mr. Gladstone as Prime 
Minister. 

' Mr. T. E. Buchanan, M.P., supported the resolution in a 
long and able speech, for which reference must be made to 
the newspapers of the day, as its insertion here would exceed 
the space presently at disposal. He said that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government was so clearly deserving of public confidence, 
that it would be a work of supererogation to point out the 
reasons for it. It reminded him of what a member of 
Parliament had said when asked to discuss the question of 
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free trade. " Discuss free trade ! " said he, " I would as soon 1881. 
think of discussing the ten commandments." 

'Mr. James Wishart, Eskbank, moved the second resolution : 
"That this meeting regards with much satisfaction the announce- 
ment made by the Premier, that Government intends to deal 
on an early day with the question of obstruction in the House 
of Commons; and trusts that early attention will also be 
given to such changes in the land laws of England and Scot- 
land as will tend to promote agricultural prosperity, give 
security to capital, and compensation for permanent and unex- 
hausted improvements/' 

' Mr. Black, Liberton Mains, seconded the resolution. 

' Mr. Craig Sellar, in supporting the motion, spoke hopefully 
of the future of Ireland. They read with horror and indig- 
nation of the outrages perpetrated there, but he desired to 
give it as his opinion that this was a passing phase of the 
disorder. He believed that these outrages were the expiring 
efforts of the Land League, and that in no long time it would 
be seen that the Land Act had been a healing measure and a. 
remedy. Coming to the land laws, he expressed regret at the 
depressed condition of agriculture, and proceeded to discuss 
the question as to how the tenure of land required to be 
modified. The chief grievances of the farmers, he said, were 
exorbitant rents, and the insecurity of the capital which they 
invested in their farms* The rents must be lowered; they 
must not be raised by protection, for if that principle were 
adopted a rise would be the invariable result. The farmers, he 
thought, had the game very much in their own hands ; for the 
time had passed when half a dozen farmers were running after 
one landlord ; now it rather was that half a dozen landlords 
were running after one good farmer. 

' Treasurer Harrison, Edinburgh, moved the third resolution : 
" That this meeting is much gratified by the action of the Dal- 
keith Committee in providing a Liberal Hall and Eeading- 
Eoom for the town and district, as being fitted to supply a 
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1SS2. felt want, and to promote the organization of the Liberal 
party; and gratefully thank the contributors to the fund, 
whose generosity has enabled the committee to open it nearly 
free from debt." 

'All the resolutions were carried by acclamation, and a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman brought the meeting to a close.' 

Majority The coming of age, on the 17th January 1882, of Lord 
Eskdaill Eskdaill, eldest son of the Earl of Dalkeith, and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Duke of Buccleuch, was celebrated here, as 
throughout all the ducal estates, with most united and pleasing 
cordiality. The tenantry on the Dalkeith estates forwarded 
an address to Lord Eskdaill at Bowhill ; the Commissioners 
of Dalkeith forwarded to the same place congratulatory 
addresses to his Lordship, the Earl of Dalkeith, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch ; a cake and wine banquet in honour of the 
occasion was held in the Cross Keys Inn ; a conversazione 
and assembly were held in the evening in the Corn Exchange; 
and in the Foresters' Hall, at a later hour, an assembly of a 
more select and fashionable character took place. The fol- 
lowing is a short account of the cake and wine banquet in 
the afternoon, abridged from the full report in the Dalkeith 
Advertiser of 19 th January : — ' The chair at the cake and wine 
banquet was filled by Mr. Eichard Paterson, banker, and the 
oldest tenant on the Dalkeith estate, with one exception ; and 
ex-Chief Magistrate Mitchell officiated as croupier. The 
Chairman having intimated some apologies for absence, gave 
the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, after which he called on 
the croupier to give the principal toast. 

'In proposing the health of Lord Eskdaill, Mr. Mitchell said: 
I consider it a great honour to have been entrusted with what 
may be called the toast of the day on this very interesting 
occasion. Lord Eskdaill has this day come of age, has attained 
majority, has been invested with the dignity of legal man- 
hood, and will be charged henceforward with the duties and 
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responsibilities attaching to his high position in public and 1882. 
social life ; and interested as the tenantry, the Commissioners, 
and the people of Dalkeith are in whatever affects the welfare 
of his Lordship's esteemed and distinguished family, we have 
felt it incumbent on us to meet, as we now do, and offer to 
him and to them the expression of our most loyal and cordial 
sympathy on the occasion. The event of to-day will be cele- 
brated in some such way as the present over numerous large 
districts in Scotland and England, but in no district can such 
celebration be more manifestly appropriate than here, the 
principal seat of the Buccleuch family, and from which seat 
the Earl and Countess of Dalkeith derive their title. The 
transition from minority to manhood is interesting and sug- 
gestive in every walk of life, but it is specially significant 
when the new sphere is one of great social eminence, when 
ancestral fame increases the weight of personal responsibility, 
and when the manner in which the new duties are performed 
will be felt for good or evil over a very wide area, and for a 
period of indefinite duration. And these are precisely the 
circumstances in which Lord Eskdaill enters on his new career. 
He represents an ancestry of Scots and Hamiltons that has 
been historical for more than fifteen generations ; an ancestry 
with which in both lines of descent royal blood has mingled ; 
by which throughout its long course many high offices of 
State have been ably and successfully filled, and whose con- 
duct in these high offices forms indeed no inconsiderable portion 
of our national history. I have no fear that the considerations 
now mentioned will repress in any degree the natural and 
becoming joy with which Lord Eskdaill enters to-day on the 
stage of early manhood. But I cannot doubt that they will 
mingle in his Lordship's mind with lighter and more pleasur- 
able emotions, and will be felt by him as incentives to the 
cultivation of those mental and moral gifts which befit his 
high position, and on which the successful discharge of his 
important duties must largely depend. Looking back on a long 
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1882. historic past, and reflecting on the influence which that ought 
to have in shaping the present and the future, Lord Eskdaill 
will probably feel that his position resembles that of the army 
of Egypt, when reminded by its great leader that from the 
summits of the pyramids, beside which they then stood, forty 
centuries looked down upon them and took notice of their 
conduct The friends of Lord Eskdaill could form no higher 
wish for him than that he may worthily sustain the great 
reputation of those who have gone before him. It is, I am 
sure, the sincere and earnest desire and hope of every one 
present, that his Lordship may be long spared to occupy and 
adorn the high station in which Providence has placed him ; 
that every earthly blessing, love, honour, obedience, and troops 
of friends, may be his in amplest measure ; that a manhood 
worthy of his sires may follow and fulfil the fair promise of 
his early years, and that he may transmit with undimmed 
lustre to a younger age the eminent and honoured name 
which it is his privilege to bear. 

'The Eev. Andrew Gray gave the next toast, viz.: "The 
health of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch." He said 
that upon that auspicious occasion, when the heir in the 
second degree to the house of Buccleuch attained his majority, 
it was natural for them, after the toast of the day had been 
naturally and appropriately given, to go back with grateful 
and hopeful feelings to those most nearly connected with him. 
The hearts of his father and mother must be deeply moved 
by profound thankfulness to Almighty God for the many 
mercies showered down upon them, and by lively hope for 
the future wellbeing and well-doing of their firstborn son. 
Next to them, and almost equal to them, must come the Duke 
and Duchess of Buccleuch, the grandfather and grandmother 
of Lord Eskdaill. It could never be said to the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch that their sons had come to any 
honour, and that they knew it not. They had not sown the 
wind, and they were not reaping the whirlwind. The seed 
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had fallen into good soil, and the harvest promised an abun- 1882. 
dant return, 

'Bailie Gray proposed the next toast, " Long life, health, and 
happiness to the Earl and Countess of Dalkeith." He said : I 
rise with peculiar pleasure to propose the toast which has 
been assigned to me. I feel it a great honour to have been 
asked to do so, and only wish I were more able to do it justice. 
You have heard, gentlemen, of the many estimable qualities 
which adorn the character of the young Lord whose coming of 
age is the occasion of our present meeting, and I need not 
remind you how much of all that is noble, and estimable, and 
manly in the character of a young man, is due to his father 
and mother. A happy home and a bright parental example 
have, as you well know, a most important influence on the 
rising generation. This must be a red-letter day in the 
annals of the Buccleuch family. The noble Earl is too well 
known to require any special reference on my part. All who 
have the honour of his acquaintance know the gentleness of 
his character, his urbanity of manner, the uprightness, integrity, 
and true nobility which characterize him, and how he adorns 
every position he is called to occupy. I ask you to join in 
wishing "long life, health, and happiness to the Earl and 
Countess of Dalkeith." 

'Mr. Stitt, Woodburn, in proposing " The Duke and Duchess 
of Abercorn," said that the selection of an Englishman to take 
some part in the festivities of that day was not altogether 
improper, affording as it did an opportunity of seeing how 
entirely the animosities of past days had become extinguished, 
and how lovingly the rose and thistle could be entwined. He 
would go further, and express a hope that they would join 
with him in wishing that the day might not be far distant 
when the poor battered shamrock of the distracted sister isle 
would be able to take its place in the national union. It was 
a happy circumstance that in this free country of ours there 
were so many platforms on which they might all meet upon 
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1882. terms of amity, where they might bury the hatchet and smoke 
the pipe of peace ; and no platform was more admirable than 
that which now gathered them around the festive board. 
He trusted the day would never come when fidelity to 
principle and fidelity to opinion would blind them to the 
frank recognition of the virtues and excellences of those from 
whom, nevertheless, they felt it absolutely necessary to differ. 
He concluded by proposing in a few appropriate sentences 
" The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn." ' 



CONCLUDING CHAPTER 

SUMMARY OF LOCAL CHANGES. 

Throughout the period over which the foregoing notes have 
extended, there went on simultaneously with the public 
movements described, certain not unimportant local and social 
changes, of most of which no account has yet been taken, but 
to which it seems desirable shortly to refer in this concluding 
chapter. Unlike the movements already enumerated, the 
changes in question were not the offspring of party politics, or 
of public controversy, but sprang up silently and with little 
notice, as the result of social advance or scientific discovery, 
while their general effect has been to place the close of the 
half-century on a considerably higher plane than that which it 
occupied at the beginning. 

Of the points on which the Dalkeith of 1882 differs from 
that of 1831, none are more marked than that which relates 
to our Weekly Chain Market. It was by its weekly market 
that Dalkeith from time immemorial had been chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the other small towns of Scotland. Writing 
in 1831, Eobert Chambers says in his Gazetteer of Scotland: 
' Every Thursday a market is held for the sale of grain, and 
occasionally no fewer than five hundred carts are seen loaded 
with sacks from all parts of the south and east of Scotland.' 
The older inhabitants of the town recollect well that for 
many years before 1831, and many years after that date, the 
difficulty of arranging so many carts on the street without 
impeding other traffic was not inconsiderable. They were 
placed side by side, as closely as possible, on both sides of the 
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street, and extended in the winter season from near the 
Duke's Gate on the east to near the Harrow Inn on the west. 
The average sales made in the market here in 1841 and 
1842 were 86,647 quarters, and the average sales of 1879, 
1880, and 1881 were 32,931 quarters. But these figures do 
not fully express the diminished importance of the present 
market. In the earlier period the grain was all brought to the 
town in carts, and delivered at the close of the market to the 
purchasers, whereas now a large proportion comes by rail, and 
only the sample bags reach the market, the bulk of the grain 
never leaving the station, but being forwarded by rail to its 
destination afterwards. The decline in our weekly market 
began with the opening of the Edinburgh and Hawick Rail- 
way in 1846, and has been increased by every branch line 
that has been constructed since. The natural effect of the 
improved communication was to displace the cart traffic for 
the district through which the line passed, and to confine it 
to such localities as were at a distance from railway stations. 
Prior to the formation of the Waverley line, Dalkeith market 
attracted towards it nearly all the grain of the south and west 
of Midlothian, and was also largely supplied from Berwickshire, 
Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Peeblesshire, and East Lothian ; 
and as the parties sending grain to Dalkeith took always back 
part of the price in goods, the shopkeepers did always an 
extraordinary amount of business on the market day. Now, 
however, all this is changed. Dalkeith has long lost its position 
as the marketing centre of a large section of the south and 
west of Scotland, and the retail business of the town has 
correspondingly fallen off. 

One of the most interesting incidents in the early history 
of our market occurred in the year 1581, when, by an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament, the market day was changed 
from Sunday to Thursday. The reason assigned in the Act 
for this change of day is, f that because of the Eeformation, 
the people resorting thereto stopped greatly the hearing of 
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the word of God.' How long the market may have been 
held at Dalkeith prior to 1581 does not appear, the Act 
merely intimating that it had been held on Sunday ' past 
memory of man/ It is necessary to bear in mind that in 
pre-Keformation times no special sacredness was attached to 
the first day of the week. Sunday was a holiday on which 
people went to church for the observance of religious rites, 
but in those days the observance of religious rites was not 
thought incompatible with the transaction of ordinary business, 
and hence the Sunday gathering at church was usually fol- 
lowed by an after-gathering in the market-place. It may not 
be generally known that similar periodical gatherings of a 
religious nature gave rise to numerous fairs, both here and on 
the Continent. The names of such of our Scotch fairs as St. 
James', St. BoswelTs, and All Hallows', remind us of their 
ecclesiastical origin. . Festivals held in honour of saints 
became in course of time occasions of merchandise ; and while 
the Reformation deprived the saint of his honours, it did not 
render unnecessary the gatherings for traffic that had grown 
up in connection with his name. The festival ceased, but the 
fair continued, and hence these annual gatherings for the 
purchase and sale of commodities have become silent but 
significant memorials of an obsolete and almost forgotten 
church system. The Dalkeith October Fair was authorized 
and established by the Act of 1581, and that circum- 
stance appears to show that this town laid no claim to the 
special patronage of any saint, and that our annual fair 
was found necessary to meet the wants of an important 
district. Of the origin of our weekly Meal Market, which 
was held every Monday, and came to an end in 1860, I am 
not aware that any trace can be found. 

The opening of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway in 
1831, though effected in the simplest manner, and at the 
time with the rudest materials, was yet an interesting 
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incident, and forms an important epoch in oar local history. 
It was one of the first steps taken in that extraordinary social 
and material progress that has been going on ever since 
throughout the world, and has done so much everywhere to 
link province to province, and nation to nation ; and although 
the event in question has been shortly narrated in an earlier 
chapter, it could not well be omitted in this parting glance at 
the changes of the half-centuiy. When our local railway was 
projected, the probability of its being employed for passenger 
traffic had not occurred to its promoters. Their immediate 
object was the conveyance along the lines by horse traction, 
of the coal, lime, and other heavy materials found near its 
route, having one terminus at St. Leonard's and the other at 
Newton-Grange. In process of time, however, here as else- 
where, the horse was superseded by the steam-engine, and our 
local line became a link in the great chain of railway com- 
munication of the island. I have adverted to the influence of 
the Waverley line of railway in diminishing the extent and 
value of our weekly market, but that, it will be felt, was an 
accident that we ought not much to regret, since the change 
on the whole was promotive of the public good. Our market 
suffered from the same cause that shut up our wayside inns, 
displaced our stage-coaches, and has imparted to some of our 
busiest highways a stillness and seclusion like those of 
pastoral life, but which, at the same time, was increasing the 
facilities and cheapening the cost of mutual intercourse, and 
binding town and country together more closely than before. 

The introduction of Gas Lighting forms another interesting 
incident in the local history of the past half-century. The 
Dalkeith Gas Works were erected in the year 1827, as 
already narrated, and in the course of a few years they 
supplied their greatly improved light to the public lamps, and 
many of the shops, public works, and dwelling-houses of the 
town. No more beneficial change could have been made in 
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our local arrangements than was effected by the substitution of 
the gas jet for the oil lamp and tallow candle, the improved public 
illumination contributing at once to the comfort and safety of 
the inhabitants, while by its introduction into private houses the 
domestic circle was lightened, and its tone and spirit softened 
and elevated. It is somewhat disappointing to reflect that an 
illuminating agent to which we owe so much, and which at 
the beginning of the half-century superseded an inferior flame, 
is at the close of it about to be itself superseded, though by a 
flame of still intenser brilliancy, the creation of a higher and 
more daring science. The triumph of Franklin consisted in 
detecting electricity in the thunder-cloud, and leading it down 
to the earth ; that of his successors will be found in the yet 
higher achievement of subduing and guiding that perilous 
element to the humblest services of social and domestic life. 

Amongst the familiar, handy, and useful products of the 
half-century, the Common Match deserves a conspicuous place, 
ministering as it does so largely, by day and by night, to our 
personal and domestic comfort. Prior to its introduction, the 
flint, the frizel, the tinder-box, and the spunk were the only 
and well-known materials for striking a light, and formed, 
therefore, an important item in the furnishings of every 
household. Now they have entirely disappeared, and probably 
not many readers of these notes will ever have seen them. 
Experiments began to be made in 1832 with the view of 
providing a more handy light-giver, and in a short time the 
lucifer match made its appearance, crude and inefficient at 
first, but with the promise of development and improvement, 
and that promise has been so well kept that it is difficult to 
imagine that the match of the present day can be made more 
perfect than it is. It is satisfactory to know that a manu- 
facture that does so much to promote our social and domestic 
comfort has become a great national industry, an industry so im- 
portant that those connected with it were enabled, a few years 
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ago, successfully to resist the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his attempt to make it the subject of imperial taxation. 

The Prohibition of Labour by Women and Children in 
Collieries is one of the measures of the half -century that 
will be recalled with the greatest pleasure. Down to the year 
1799, the colliers and salters of Scotland did not possess the 
full measure of civil freedom. They were adscribed to the 
soil, and were bought and sold with the estates of which they 
formed part ; and though they were emancipated in the year 
named, and were free to move from place to place at pleasure, 
the taint of the servile condition still rested on them, and 
affected injuriously their character and condition. A commis- 
sion, moved for by Lord Ashley, now the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
brought out strongly the degraded condition of the mining 
population, and the urgent need there was for reform. It 
was shown that in some places children of seven, six, and 
even four years of age were condemned to work in these dark 
and noisome excavations. Females were employed in great 
numbers in labours utterly unsuited to their sex. In cases 
where the seam of coal was so narrow that it was impossible to 
stand upright, both women and children were accustomed to 
crawl backwards and forwards, on all fours, dragging behind 
them trucks laden with coal, and all this often in water, breath- 
ing a noisome atmosphere, and amidst all sorts of moral and 
physical impurities. The regular hours of labour were 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and these were often exceeded. 
This excessive and unnatural toil produced on the bodies of 
those subjected to it stunted growth, crooked spines, crippled 
gait, asthma, premature age, and early death. The moral 
results of the system were not less deplorable. The ferocity 
of the men in some districts in the south was said to have 
been like that of wild beasts. The children employed by 
them were often maimed, bruised, and sometimes even killed 
with impunity. The native modesty of the female character 
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naturally disappeared, and a frightful recklessness everywhere 
prevailed. This state of things was put an end to in 1842 
by the wise and benevolent measure of Lord Ashley, for which 
posterity will never cease to honour him. No contrast could 
well be stronger than that between the appearance and 
condition of the wives and daughters of the colliers in our 
own neighbourhood forty years ago and their appearance and 
condition now. The characteristic accompaniment of the 
female collier forty years ago, the creel, has disappeared from 
modern life. But many will still remember the ungainly 
appearance which it gave to them every Saturday, as with 
bent frame, unsteady step, and lack-lustre eye, they tottered 
homeward bearing in that unsightly hamper the provisions of 
the week to come, their husbands, who walked beside them, 
not deeming it their duty to bear any part of the load. A 
generation has passed since the great act of emancipation was 
effected, and the results have been most gratifying. The 
wives and daughters of our colliers now retain no traces of 
the previous bondage, but mingle freely with, and in education 
and deportment are quite equal to, the female members of our 
other industrial families. 

Among the agents of local as well as general social advance, 
the Newspaper must be recognised as one of the most impor- 
tant. Even at the commencement of the half-century, the news- 
paper had outgrown the dimensions of Cowper's ideal journal, 

' That folio of four pages, happy work, 
Which not even critics criticize,' 

and had become, to a considerable extent, an exponent of 
public opinion, and a record of commercial business. The 
Scotsman, then, as now, the ablest and most influential 
of Scottish newspapers, appeared fifty years ago twice a 
week, and cost 7d. each number, having still, it is true, 
only four pages, but these large enough to meet the wants of 
advertisers, and leave space for a considerable amount of 
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political and literary matter. Let us compare the Scotsman 
of 1832, published twice a week, with that of 1882, published 
daily. I take the Scotsman of July 14, 1832, and which 
fairly represents the Scotsman of that period, and I find that its 
dimensions are 1 5 1 8 square inches, and that the number of its 
advertisements is forty-two. The Scotsman appears now in three 
forms, one of eight, one of twelve, and one of sixteen pages, 
the first appearing four times a week, and the second twice, 
except when a paper of sixteen pages takes the place of one 
of twelve, which at certain seasons it does very often. The 
dimensions of the smallest of these forms is 4160 square 
inches, those of the second 6290, and those of the third 
8320. The advertisements in January 28, February 1, and 
February 2, 1882, were in the three sizes respectively, 706, 
1957, and 2787. The introduction of the penny newspaper, 
and the immense increase of circulation and influence follow- 
ing thereon, were mainly due to three legislative measures, 
the repeal of the advertisement duty in 1853, of the news- 
paper stamp in 1855, and of the paper duty in 1861. Fifty 
years ago the sevenpenny newspaper was chiefly read in con- 
nection with clubs, the members perusing it in turns, and the 
perusal extending over several days ; but now every one reads 
his own newspaper daily, either the penny paper in the 
morning, or the halfpenny paper in the afternoon, and not 
seldom both. The newspaper has become now, to an extent 
that our fathers never dreamed of, a necessity of social 
existence, and a mirror of social life. Let any one analyse 
the contents of a single daily newspaper, and he will find 
himself in contact with every land and ocean, with every art 
and industry, with every addition to human knowledge, with 
every variety of taste and fashion, with every novelty in 
speculation venture, with every controversy in Church and 
State. And all this he may enjoy in the quiet of his own 
home circle, where party warfare does not intrude, and where 
the din of outward conflict falls as a soft murmur on the un- 
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injured ear. The intellectual revival of fifty years ago sprang 
immediately from the political struggles of the period, and 
broke the long mental and social slumber which had hitherto 
prevailed. Of that increased vitality Periodical Literature 
was one of the earliest and most characteristic fruits, and 
though it did not affect Dalkeith in any peculiar or distinctive 
manner, it added so much to the domestic enjoyment of all 
as to call for recognition, however brief, in this reference to 
the past Chambers's Journal was the pioneer and introducer 
of the great and ever-increasing army of periodical journals 
that now fill the land. It made its first appearance in 1832, 
and continues still to pay us its welcome weekly visit in 
all its original freshness and strength, no line having ever 
appeared in it which the most sensitive could wish to blot, 
and having probably done more than any other journal* to 
provide pure and entertaining instruction for the people, and 
to elevate and improve the popular taste. It is gratifying to 
know that while these lines are written, the venerable founder 
of the -journal is still able to prosecute his editorial labours 
with undimmed mental eye and unabated literary strength. 

The Post Office. — Of the numerous indications of social pro- 
gress in Dalkeith during the past half-century, the improvements 
in our postal arrangements are not the least conspicuous. Fifty 
years ago the Dalkeith post office did not exist as an indepen- 
dent establishment, but was a branch of the central post office 
in Edinburgh, standing in the same relation to that establish- 
ment as the sub-offices of Newton-Grange and Ford do to 
the post office of Dalkeith. At the time referred to there 
were two deliveries of letters here daily, business men sending 

* 

for their letters to the post office, and those not sent for being 
delivered by a post- woman. That the letters thus delivered 
were very limited in number will be obvious when it is stated 
that the old woman entrusted with them carried them all in 
her lap, and that being unable to read, she had to depend for 
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guidance in delivering them to the oral instructions she had 
received at the post office. The postage of letters in those days 
was not paid, as it now is, by the sender, but by the receiver, 
and the rates were so high as greatly to discourage corre- 
spondence by post. The following specimens of postage rates 
from and to Edinburgh in 1824 are taken from Oliver and 
JSoycCs Almanac of that year: — Dalkeith, Musselburgh, 
Tranent, 2d. ; Dunbar, Dysart, Kincardine, 6d. ; Earlston, 
Galashiels, Hawick, 7d. ; Jedburgh, Dunse, Kelso, 8d. ; Aber- 
deen, Auchterarder, Braeniar, lOd. ; Grantown, Cromarty, Ding- 
wall, Is. It is not surprising that with such heavy charges 
on letter-writing few letters were written, and that those 
which were written were generally forwarded by private 
channels. In the case of business letters, invoices, orders, and 
such like, forming then as now the main staple of written 
communications, they were sent almost invariably by the 
stage-coach or the carrier's waggon, conveyances by means of 
which, prior to the introduction of railways, the traffic of the 
country was chiefly carried on. The great conception of Sir 
Rowland Hill, adopted and carried out by the postal law of 
1839, has probably done more than any other measure of the 
century to extend the domain of social and commercial inter- 
course, to preserve the kindly influences of home and neigh- 
bourhood, and to diffuse among all classes of the community 
a quickened sense of mutual obligation and mutual charity. 
It is not to the moral influence of the lowered postage rate, 
however, but to its bearing on the position and work of the 
Dalkeith post office, that the following figures refer. As 
already said, the staff of the Dalkeith post office, half 
a century ago, consisted of a postmaster and a female 
deliverer of letters ; but, unfortunately, no record remains of 
the number of letters passing through their hands. The 
first existing return of letters sent from Edinburgh to 
Dalkeith applies to a single week in the year 1840, the 
first year after the introduction of the postage stamp, and for 
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this return I am indebted to the courteous attention of 
Augustus M. Cunynghame, Esq., Surveyor-General for Scotland 
The return shows that for the week ending 20 th December 
1840, the number of letters of all kinds sent by post from 
Edinburgh to Dalkeith was 1612, and assuming that to be 
an average of the weekly correspondence, the total letters for 
the year would be 83,824. Now, compare these with the 
numbers in 1881. In the week ending 11th December of 
the latter year, the letters of all kinds received here were 
12,913; and multiplying this number by 52 will give us 
671,476 as the total letters of last year. The postal com- 
munications for the week above mentioned consisted of 7569 
letters, 2676 book-packets and circulars, 1065 newspapers, 
and 1603 post cards, which numbers multiplied by 52 will 
give 393,588 letters, 139,152 book-packets and circulars, 
55,380 newspapers, and 83,356 post cards, as the postal 
correspondence of the year. Dalkeith was made a head office 
on 1st January 1869, the present postmaster being the first 
to hold that higher position. The working staff of the 
Dalkeith office consists at present of the postmaster, two 
assistants, three letter - carriers for the burgh, four rural 
letter-carriers, also a mail cart and a telegraph messenger. 
There are twelve sub-offices under Dalkeith, and seven rural 
messengers. The whole of the staff, burghal and . rural, re- 
ceive their salaries and wages at Dalkeith. The following 
are the chief miscellaneous transactions of the year 1881 : 
Money orders issued, 9285 ; savings' bank transactions, 897 ; 
registered letters, 2190; telegraph messages, 9925; sealed 
bags received every day, 15 ; sealed bags despatched daily, 
13. The revenue from the Dalkeith post office in 1837, 
under the old system, was estimated at £640 ; now, with the 
low uniform rate, it exceeds ,£2000. In addition to all this 
there are the telegraph messages, which last year yielded £152; 
the postage stamps sold, which amounted to £2650 ; the 
money orders issued, which came to £6960 ; and the money 

p 
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orders paid, which amounted to £6456. Briefly as these 
facts have been noted, they will show what a powerful 
impetus the great reform of Sir Rowland Hill has given to 
the social and industrial progress of the country, and how 
largely the people of Dalkeith have shared in the blessings it 
has conferred. On the first announcement of the penny 
postage scheme, its simple beauty and manifest economy com- 
mended it to every heart, though not a few entertained grave 
doubts with respect to its financial soundness and reliability, 
and not even its warmest advocates ventured to anticipate that 
its success would be so splendid as we now see it. Nor have 
the benefits of our postal arrangements been confined to our 
own island, or even to our own colonies, most other nations 
having with more or less closeness followed our example, the 
result being to extend the influence of Sir Bowland Hill's 
great measure nearly throughout the civilised world. 

The introduction of popular periodical literature in 1832 
was speedily followed by the formation of Scientific Institutes, 
having for their object the delivery of popular lectures on 
scientific subjects. Of these the Dalkeith Scientific Association, 
in 1835, was one of the earliest, and ought not to be omitted 
in any glance over the past half-century, though, having been 
already noticed at some length in a previous page, a mere 
reference to it is all that is needed here. 

No local changes of the period under review are more 
marked or gratifying than those which refer to the Architecture 
and Extent of the Town. In Dalkeith, as in most other thriving 
towns, the shopkeepers, tradesmen, and professional men have 
in many cases ceased to reside at their places of business, and 
have provided themselves with dwelling-houses in the suburbs ; 
and in this way, and also by the agency of building societies... 
the character of the buildings has been improved, and the 
area of the town much extended. Fifty years ago the town 
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extended no farther west than Croft Street, and the Old 
Edinburgh Eoad. All beyond these limits, namely Glebe 
Street, Mitchell Street, Parkside Place, Eskbank Eoad, Park 
Eoad, Waverley Eoad, Abbey Eoad, Newbattle Eoad, Dal- 
housie Eoad, Lothian Bank, Westfield Place, and Muirpark, 
have been added within the period under consideration, and 
bear testimony at once to the improved tastes and more com- 
fortable social condition of the inhabitants. Nor are the 
indications of improvement to be found only in the suburbs. 
The style and character of the churches and public buildings, 
and of the shops, bank-offices, and other places of business, are 
much superior to those which preceded them, and give pleasing 
attestation to the growing taste and successful industry of the 
commercial and industrial classes. 

Among the Working Classes the evidences of improvement 
have been quite as marked as among those just mentioned. 
In illustration of this social advance, I may refer to the 
Savings' Bank, the Building Societies, and Friendly Societies. 
The National Security Savings' Batik was formed in 1839, and 
has advanced slowly but surely ever since. The number of 
depositors at present is upwards of 1400, and the amount 
of deposits upwards of £34,000. 

The first Building and Investment Company was formed in 
1863, and was closed in 1876, the working-men of Dalkeith 
having by its means made an addition to the town of fifty 
excellent dwelling-houses, built with their own money, and 
occupied chiefly by their own families. The Second Building 
Society was begun in 1879 on a much more extensive scale 
than the first, and is being proceeded with in a manner that 
promises equal success. 

The operations of Friendly Societies are not less creditable 
to the working-men of Dalkeith than those now related. The 
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old friendly societies of this place, with one gratifying 
exception, were all founded on erroneous data, and the result 
was that they all failed, piercing the hands that leant on 
them. The laws of probability, however, with reference to 
sickness and death are now sufficiently ascertained, and having 
been used in drawing up the allowance and contribution tables 
of most recent institutions, they deserve and are largely 
obtaining the confidence and support of working-men, and 
the respect and gratitude of the community. 

Of the Political Changes of the half-century the briefest 
summary will suffice. Prior to 1832, Scotland was virtually 
unrepresented in the House of Commons, the entire electors of 
Scotland being then less than one-half the present consti- 
tuency of Midlothian, while of the pre-Reform electors of this 
county not one resided in the parish of Dalkeith. The 
adoption of representative government in the burgh dates 
only from 1878, and it augurs well for the result that the 
necessity for taking that step had come to be equally admitted 
on all sides. 

Sy the Education Act of 1872 the instruction of the young 
became thenceforward, in theory at least, universal and com- 
pulsory; and as education is one of the most powerful factors 
in the moulding of human character, it cannot be doubted that 
the rising generation will gradually assume a fairer moral 
type, and be better able to discharge the duties of men and 
citizens. By means of Sabbath Schools, too, and other kindred 
institutions, the religious instruction of the young has become 
more thorough and effective than formerly, and the fairer 
prospects which the moral field now presents may be ascribed, 
in some measure, to the good seed which is thus so plenteously 
and lovingly sown. 

In concluding these observations, it is gratifying to observe 
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that the changes to which reference has been made have been 
nearly all in the right direction, the results of wider know- 
ledge, of higher morality, and of increased power over the 
laws of physical nature. In the period under review the 
rewards of labour have been largely increased, the severity of 
labour has been much diminished, the condition and habits 
of the labourer have decidedly improved, and the condition of 
the community as a whole has become one of greater ease, 
elevation, and enjoyment And there is no reason to think 
that there will be any pause in this onward, upward move- 
ment. Science will not stand still, and domestic and social 
advance has always followed in the wake of scientific 
discovery. The gas-lamp, which fifty years ago superseded 
the tallow candle, is now being superseded by a purer flame ; 
the steam-engine, which until now has ruled with beneficent 
sway over our industrial operations, seems likely to yield its 
place ere long to a mightier sovereign, and it has been 
suggested as not improbable that fifty years hence the steam- 
engine may have to be sought for only among the curiosities 
of a museum. Nor is it certain that even electricity will be 
the ultimate expression of human ingenuity. We may, I 
think, rest satisfied that in the future, as in the past, the 
progress of mankind will be a continuous ascent towards 
light, towards a fuller knowledge of natural laws, and an 
increased capacity of applying these laws to the increase of 
human power and the promotion of human happiness. And 
let us hope that the moral progress of the future will keep 
pace with its material advance, that the light of revealed 
truth will accompany and consecrate every achievement of 
science, and that under their combined influence the selfish 
passions of our nature will cease to predominate, and men of 
every country and every colour, united in the bonds of a 
common brotherhood, will beat their swords into ploughshares 
and study war no more. 
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